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PREFACE. 

The present Part IV. completes the work, with the exception 
of the Appendix, which differs so widely in character from the 
rest of the book that it seemed desirable to issue it separately; 
it will be published verv shortly. 

Besides receiving assistance from the friends who have 
helped me in former Parts, I have in this Part had the advan- 
tage of the criticisms of my friends, Dr. W. S. Griffith, Mr. 
Walter Jessop, and Dr. F. Semon, in the subjects with which 
they are respectively familiar, for which I tender them my 
best thanks. I also desire to thank my friends, Mr. James 
Ward and Prof. Postgate, of Trinity College, for valuable 
advice. 

August, 1891. 
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SIGHT. 



SEC. 1. ON THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE EYE, 
AND ON THE FORMATION OF THE RETINAL IMAGE. 

§ 708. In dealing with the brain we have been incidentally 
obliged to deal with some of the facts connected with the senses ; 
but we must now study the details of the subject. And, for the 
ven' reason that it is the most highly developed and differentiated 
sense, it will be convenient to begin with the sense of sight ; we 
shall Hud that the study of it throws more light on the simpler 
and more obscure senses than the study of them throws on it. 

A ray of light entering the eye and falling on the retina gives 
rise to what we call a sensation of light; but in order that 
distinct vision of any object emitting or reflecting rays of light 
may be gained, an image of the object must be formed on the 
n*tina, and the better defined the image the more distinct 
will l>e the vision. Hence in studying the physiology of vision, 
our fir«*t duty is to examine into the arrangements by which 
the formation of a satisfactory image on the retina is effected ; 
these we may call briefly the dioptric mechanisms. We shall 
then have to inquire into the laws according to which rays 
of li«iht impinging on the retina give rise to nervous impulses, 
an. I into the laws according to which the sensory impulses 
thus generated, which we will call visual impulses, give rise 
in turn to visual sensations. Here we shall come upon the 
(lifKculty of distinguishing between the events which are of 
physical origin, due to changes in the retina and optic fibres, 
and those which are of psychical origin, due to features of our 
own consciousness ; for manv of our conclusions are based on 
an appeal to consciousness. We shall find our difficulties further 
increased by the fact, that in appealing to our own conscious- 
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ness we are apt to fall into error by failing to distinguish between 
those affections of consciousness which are the primary and direct 
results of the stimulation of the retina and those secondary, more 
recondite, affections of consciousness to which the former, through 
the intricate working of the central nervous system, give rise, or, 
in familiar language, by confounding what we see wifh what we 
think we see. These two things we will briefly distinguish as 
visual sensations and visual judgments ; and we shall find that 
even in vision with one eye, though more especially in binocular 
vision, visual judgments form a very large part of what we 
frequently speak of as our "sight." 

§ 703. In the structure of the eye we may distinguish two 
parts : the one is the retina, in which visual impulses are gene- 
rated ; the other comprises all the rest of the eyeball, for all the 
other structures serve either as a dioptric mechanism or as a 
means of nourishing the retina. This distinction is readily seen 
when we trace out the early history of the eye. 

The first of the three primary cerebral vesicles (§ 600), that 
which is the forerunner of the third ventricle, buds out on each 
side the stalked and hollow optic vesicle. The wall of this optic 
vesicle, like that of the rest of the medullary tube, consists of 
epithelium, and the cavity of the vesicle is at first continuous, 
through the canal of the hollow stalk, with that of the medullary 
tube. The whole is covered over by the layer of epiblast which, 
with scanty underlying mesoblast, is the rudiment of the future 
skin. 

Very soon the vesicle is doubled back upon or folded in upon 
itself so that the originally more or less spherical hollow single- 
walled vesicle is converted into a more or less hemispherical cup 
with a double wall, one the hind or outer wall corresponding to 
the hind half, and the other the front or inner wall to the front 
half of the vesicle, the two walls of the cup coming eventually 
into contact so that the cavity of the vesicle is obliterated. The 
folding is somewhat peculiar, inasmuch as it takes place not only 
at the front but also and indeed chiefly at the side, forming at the 
side a cleft, the choroidal fissure, the edges of which ultimately 
unite. We cannot enter into the details of the matter here, and 
indeed only refer to the character of the folding in order to point 
out that it involves the stalk as well as the cup. The stalk is 
first flattened and then doubled up lengthwise, a quantity of 
mesoblastic tissue being thrust into the hollow of the fold ; and 
eventually the originally hollow stalk becomes a solid stalk having 
within it a core of mesoblastic tissue, carrying blood vessels. This 
core of vascular mesoblast, the origin of the future central artery 
of the retina, is continuous with a quantity of mesoblast which 
enters into the hollow of the cup at the time of folding, and, as we 
shall see, the central artery of the stalk is up to a certain stage of 
development carried forward through the centre of the cup. The 
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cup becomes what we may speak of broadly as the retina, and we 
may call it the optic or retinal cup ; the solid stalk becomes the 
optic nerve ; and the other parts of the eyeball are formed round 
this retinal cup, which remains as the essential part of the eye. 




Fio. 134. Diagrammatic outline of a horizontal section of the eye, to 

ILLU!(TRATE TlIK RELATIONS OF THE VARIOUS PARTS. 

The fienre is to be rcparde<l as very diaji^mmatic, more or less distortion of the 
relatire sizes of the various parts and of the relative thickness of the coats 
being unavoidable in the effort to secure simplicity. 

Sr!. ihe sclerotic coat, shade<1 lonijitndinally, continnoos with the (unshaded) body 
of the cornea, e.c. the epithelium of the cornea continuous with e c.j. the 
epithelium of the conjunctiva. 

Ch. the choroid coat, with C P. the ciliary process and /. the Imdy of the iris, all 
stipples] to indicate that they are all parts of the same vascular investment. 

R. the retina or inner wall, and P. E. the pipjment epithelium or outer wall of the 
retinal cup. In front of the wavy line OS , marking the positicm <)f the ora 
serrata, the retina proper chanjireA into the pars ciliaris rotinap, p.c. R. Both tho 
pigment epithelium and the pars ciliari.s retinae are represented as continue i 
over the back of the iris as well as over the ciliary process. 

/.. the lens. $p. / the suspensory lipiment. The broken line round tho lens. 
sh«rwn on one side only, represents the membrana caf)Sulopupillaris : and the 
straight continuation of it thnmgh V. II. the vitreous humor to O. N. the 
optic nerve indicates the embryonic continuation of the central artery of the 
retina. 

0. X. the optic axis, in this case maile to pass through the fovea central is /r. 



The front or inner wall of the retinal cup is from the first 
distinctly thicker than the hind or outer wall (Fi<^. 1 34) ; it soon 
consists of more than one layer of epithelium, and it alone, or, 
more strictly speaking, part of it alone, becomes the retina proper. 
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The hind or outer wall remains thin, and continues to consist of a 
single layer of epithelium, the cells of which are never developed 
ihto nervous elements but soon become loaded with pigment, and 
the greater part of it is known in the adult eye as the pigment 
epithelium of the retina, which, as we shall see, is in close 
functional connection with the nervous elements of the retina 
proper. At the time when the epithelial cells of the stalk of 
the retinal cup are developed into the fibres of the optic nerve, 
these become connected with the elements of the inner or retinal 
wall only of the cup; they pierce the outer wall of pigment 
epithelium, making no connections with the cells of that outer 
wall. 

The retina then, in which by the action of light visual impulses 
are generated, is in reality a part of the brain, removed to some 
distance from the rest of the brain but remaining connected with 
it by means of the tract of white matter which we call the optic 
nerve ; and, as we shall see, the retina is in structure similar to 
parts of the grey matter of the brain. The optic nerve is not like 
other nerves an outgrowth from the central nervous system, but 
like the olfactory tract (§ 674) a commissure of white matter 
between two parts of the brain, namely, between the outlying 
retina and the internally placed corpus geniculatum, pulvinar, 
and corpus quadrigeminum. We shall find accordingly that in 
structure it differs from ordinary cranial or spinal nerves. 

Into the mouth of the retinal cup there is thrust a rounded 
mass of epithelium, an involution from the superficial epiblast; 
this becomes the lens. The hollow of the retinal cup is occupied, 
as we have said, by mesoblast ; this ultimately becomes modified 
into the vitreous humour. The mesoblastic tissue surrounding the 
cup is developed into an investment of two coats ; an inner, some- 
what loose and tender, vascular and in part muscular coat, which on 
the one hand serves to nourish the retina, and on the other hand 
carries out certain movements of the dioptric apparatus, and an 
outer, firmer and denser coat, which aflbrds protection to the 
whole of the structures within. The inner vascular coat, which 
may be compared to the pia mater, is called the choroid (Fig. 134 
Ch.), and in the front part of the eye, at about the level of the 
lens, is thrown into a number of radiating folds or plaits, the 
ciliar}' processes C.P. The outer coat, which may be compared to 
the dura mater, is called the sclerotic (Fig. 134 ScL), Over the 
greater part of the eyeball the two coats are in apposition, or 
separated only by narrow lymphatic spaces, which may be com- 
pared with the subarachnoid spaces, but towards the front they 
diverire ; the choroid is bent inwards towards the central axis of 
the eye to form the diaphragm called the iris (Fig. 134 /.), while 
the sclerotic is continued forwards to form, beneath the epidermis 
into which the superficial epiblast is developed, the basis of the 
cornea (Fig. 134 C). At the angle of divergence of the two 
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coats is developed a small mass of muscular fibres, the ciliary 
muscle of which we shall speak in detail presently. 

The inner or front wall of the retinal cup becomes as we have 
*iaid thick, and is developed into the retina ; but this takes place 
only over about the hind three-fourths of the cup. Along a 
meridian round the eye, at a wavy boundary line called the ora 
urrata (Fig. 134 0,S.\ the retina proper ceases and the inner 
wall of the retinal cup in front of the ora serrata is continued on 
as a much thinner structure (Fig. 134 p.cB.) consisting of a single 
layer only of cells ; this is spoken of as the pars ciliaris retinct. 
The outer or hind wall of the retinal cup consists throughout 
of a single layer of epithelium cells loaded with pigment. Behind 
the ora serrata, that is, in the region of the retina proper, these 
cells have, as we shall see, peculiar features, but in front of the 
ora serrata they lose these features and become ordinary cubical 
cells, though still loaded with pigment. 

Hence the choroid may be described as having a double lining. 
Over the hind part of the eye, behind the ora serrata, it is lined 
by the single layer of pigment epithelium and the retina. In 
front of the ora serrata it, including the ciliary processes, is lined 
by the same layer of pigment epithelium representing the outer 
wall, and by the single layer of cells, free from pigment, repre- 
senting the inner wall of the retinal cup, the latter being called, 
as we have said, the pars ciliaris retinai. And as the ciliary part 
of the choroid passes on to form the iris, these two layers are 
also continued on to line the back of the iris, coming to an end 
at the margin of the pupil or central opening of the iris, which 
may accordingly be taken as marking the extreme lip of the 
retinal cup. Fig. 134. Here however, as we shall see, the two 
layers are not so easily and distinctly recognised as in the ciliary 
region ; and the nature of the structures forming the back of the 
iris has been a matter of much controversy. 

At an early stage the mesoblastic tissue, which fills up the 
hollow of the retinal cup and surrounds the lens, is continuous at 
the mouth of the retinal cup with the outer investment of the cup ; 
it here forms around the lens the membra na capsulo-pupillaris, 
and at the margin of the iris the mevibrana pupillaris blocking 
up the future opening of the pupil. The arteria centralis retin*, 
which during the folding of the cup and stalk is carried into the 
core of the optic ner\'e, does not at this early stage stop at the 
retina, but is continued forward through the middle of the 
vitreous humour to the membrana capsulo-pupillaris, and furnishes 
the developing lens with an abundant supply of blood. But 
neither layer of the retinal cup stretches over the pupillarj' 
membrane ; they both stop, as we have said, at the margin of the 
iris. IVfore birth takes place, the membrana pupillaris is, in 
man, absorlxid and the pupil is thus established , at the same 
time the central artery in the vitreous humour is obliterated 
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beyond the retina, and tlie vascular membrana capsulo-pupillaris 
gives place to the non-vascular capsule of the lens and the 
suspensory ligament of which we shall speak hereafter. 

Between the iris, which is the extreme front of the choroid 
investment, and the cornea, which is the extreme front of the 
sclerotic investment, the lymphatic spaces which over the rest of 
the eye are narrow and linear are developed into a large con- 
spicuous chamber, the anterior chamber of the eye, which upon the 
establishment of the pupil by the absorption of the pupillary mem- 
brane becomes continuous with the smaller " posterior chamber '* 
of the eye or space between the back surface of the iris and 
ciliary processes on the outside and the suspensory ligament with 
the lens on the inside. The cavity of the conjoined anterior and 
l)OSterior chambers, being a continuation and enlargement of the 
flatter spaces between the choroid or pia mater of the eye, and 
sclerotic or dura mater of the eye, may be likened to the sub- 
arachnoid space, and like that space contains a peculiar fluid ; this, 
which is called the aqueous humour, like the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
differs from ordinary lymph, and is probably, to a large extent, 
furnished by the ciliarj' processes in some such way as the cerebro- 
spinal fluid is furnished by the choroid plexuses (§ 695). 



The Formation of the Retinal Image. 

§ 701 The iris and choroid coat contain, as we have said, 
muscular elements, and by means of these muscular elements 
changes in the form and relations of some of the parts of the eye 
are brought about ; hence we have to distinguish between the eye 
at rest, and the eye which is undergoing one or other of these 
changes. It will be convenient to reserve what we have further 
to say concerning the histological and other details of structure 
of these parts until we come to deal with these changes; and, 
simply premising that the cornea and lens are transparent bodies 
with surfaces of certain curvatures, we may at once pass to the 
consideration of the dioptrics of the eye at rest. 

The eye is a camera, consisting of a series of surfaces and 
media arranged in a dark chamber, the iris serving as a diaphragm ; 
and the object of the apparatus is to form on the retina a distinct 
image of external objects. That a distinct image is formed on the 
retina, may l)e ascertained by removing the sclerotic from the 
back of an eye, and looking at the hinder surface of the transparent 
retina while rays of light proceeding from an external object are 
allowed to fall on the cornea. To understand how such an image 
is formed, we must call to mind a few optical principles. 

A dioptric apparatus in its simplest form consists of two media 
of diflerent refractive power se])ai*ated l>y a (spherical) surface ; 
and the optical properties of such an apparatus depend upon (1) 
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the curvature of the surface, (2) the relative refractive powers of 
the media. 

Such a simple optical system is represented in Fi«. 135, where 
apb represents, in section, a curved (spherical) surface separat- 
ing a less refractive medium, on the left hand towards 0, from a 
more refractive medium on the right hand towards A. The 
surface in question is symmetrically placed as regards the 
line OAy which falling normal (perpendicular) to the surface at 
p passes through the centre n of the sphere with whose surface 
we are dealing. This line is called the optic axis. 




Fio. 135. Diagram op Simple Optical System. 

All rays of light which, in passing from the first less refractive 
to the second more refractive medium, cut the surface normally, 
su»h as the one, Op, in the line of the optic axis, and others, such 
as md, m'e, undergo no refraction ; all such rays are continued on 
as straight lines, and all pass through )i the centre of the sphere 
or m>dal j>oinL All other rays passing from the first to the 
second medium are refracted. 01 these all those which lie in 
the first medium parallel to the optic axis, ^^uch as cd, are so 
n^fracted as to meet in the second medium at a point, F^, on 
the optic axis ; this is called the principal posterior (or second) 
focus. On the optic axis in the first me<liuni then* is another 
important point, Fu the rays of light passing from which, such as 
/V, are so refracted in passing into the .second medium as to 
iHicome imrallel, ef, to the optic axis; this point is called the 
principal ff/Uerior (OT tiTSt)/(n'u.s. The point at which the optic 
axis cuts the surface is, for reasons which we shall see presently, 
called the principal point. Tlie above i)oints, viz. the posterior 
and the anterior principal Um, the nodal |)oint, and the principal 
|M>int are the cardinal points of such an optical system. 

Such a simple system, however, does not represent the optical 
conditions of the eye, for this consists of several media bounded 
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by several surfaces, the latter differing from each other in curvature, 
though being approximately spherical. Rays of light in passing 
from an external object to the retina traverse in succession the 
following surfaces and media : — the anterior surface of the cornea, 
the substance of the cornea, the posterior surface of the cornea, 
the aqueous humour, tlie anterior surface of the lens, the substance 
of the lens, the posterior surface of the lens, and the vitreous 
humour ; so that we have to deal with four surfaces, and, including 
the external air, four media. Indeed the matter is in reality still 
more complicated, for the structure of the lens, as we shall see, is 
such that the substance of the lens differs somewhat in refractive 
power in different parts, the central parts being more refractive 
than the peripheral parts ; moreover the lens is covered in front 
by a capsule diffei-ent in structure from the lens itself. We may, 
however, neglect, without fear of serious error, these smaller 
differences, and consider the lens as one medium of uniform 
refractive power bounded by an anterior and a posterior surface. 
The cornea again, as we shall see, is not absolutely uniform in 
structure, but this we may also neglect and consider the cornea 
as a medium, also of uniform refractive power, bounded by an 
anterior and a posterior surface. Moreover, the posterior surface 
of the cornea is parallel to (concentric with) the anterior surface 
or nearly so. Now when the two surfaces which bound a medium 
are parallel to each other we may, in dealing with refraction, 
neglect the thickness of the medium entirely, we may suppose it 
to be absent and treat the two surfaces as if they were one. We 
may therefore, without serious error, neglect the substance of the 
cornea, and consider the cornea as affording one surface, its 
anterior surface, bounding the air in front from the aqueous 
humour behind. Lastly, the aqueous humour differs in refractive 
power so little from the vitreous humour that we may consider 
the two as forming one medium. 

We have therefore to deal with three surfaces separating three 
media, viz. : — first, the anterior surface of the cornea, at which 
considerable refraction takes place as the rays of light pass from 
the less refractive air into the more refractive aqueous humour; 
secondly, the anterior surface of the lens, at which again consider- 
able refraction takes place as the rays pass from the less refractive 
aqueous humour into the more refractive substance of the lens ; 
and lastly the posterior surface of the lens, at- which refraction 
takes place as the rays pass from the more refractive substance of 
the lens into the less refractive vitreous humour. The three 
surfaces, differing in curvature, are all approximately centred, 
symmetrically disposed around, the optic axis of the system. 
This optic axis meets the retina, according to some authorities, 
not quite at the part of the retina which, under the name oi fovea 
centralis, we shall hereafter speak of as the centre of the retina, 
but a little above and to the nasal side of that part; other 
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authorities, however, maintaiD that it does cut Uie retina at the 
fovea centralis, 

§ 705. The eye, therefore, even with the simplifications which 
we have introduced, presents a much more complex optical system 
than the one described above. It has, however, l>een shewn 
mathematically that a complex optical system consisting of 
several surfaces and media centred on one optical axis may be 
treated as if it were a more simple system consisting of two 
surfaces only. In such a simplified system each of the two (ideal) 
surfaces has its own nodal jK>int and its own princiin\l f^Kn, 
anterior and posterior; moreover, the two points whore the two 
surfaces cut the optic axis are called })rincipal points (and vertical 
planes drawn through those points principal planea), first or ante- 
rior, and second or posterior. Hence the cardinal points oi sudi a 
simplified complex system are six in number, namely, the anterior 
and posterior principal foci, the anterior and postiTit>r i>rint4i>al 
points, and the anterior and posterior nodal points. (When such a 
system is, by removal of surfaces and media, convertinl into the 
still more simple system of one surface sejwrating two media, the 
two nodal points become coincident in one point, namely, the centre 
of the sphere, and the two principal points become coinciilent in one 
point, namely, the point at which the optic axis cuts the surface.) 

In order to ettect such a simplification of a complex optical 
system, it is requisite to know: — (1) The refractive index of each 
medium. (2) The radius of cur\'ature of each surface. (.S) The 
distance along the optic axis between the first surface on which 
the rays fall and the succeeding surfaces. These can be and have 
b6en determined for the human eye, and the following table gives 
the several values usually adopted with some recent corrections, 
the latter being placed in brackets. 

Refractive index of aqueous or vitreous humour. . . 1-3376 (l!i3r)r)) 

Mean refractive index of lens 14545 (1-4371) 

Radius of curvature of cornea 8 (7*829) mm. 

of anterior surface of lens . . 10 
of posterior „ „ ... 6 
Distance from anterior surface of cornea to ante- 
rior surface of lens 4 (3*0) „ 

Thickness of lens 4 (36) „ 

By means of these measurements the optical syst(»m of the eye 
may be simplified into an optical system of two 8urfa(u»s. In this 
* schematic, or diagrammatic, eye of Listing,' as it is gtnierully (!all(»(l, 
the two (ideal) surfaces, and the principal jioints wherii thi^se cut th(^ 
optic axis (Fig. 136, p^, j)^, the two surfaces being iiidicatcid by 
dotted lines), lie close together in the front i)art of the acjueous 
humour, and the nodal points, n^, tfi, lie, also close together, in the 
back part of the lens. 

Further, the two principal surfaces lie so close togcdlier that, 



„ ,, of posterior „ „ ... 6 „ 
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for practical purposes, no serious error is introduced, if instead of 
two such surfaces we assume the existence of one surface lying 
midwav between the two. In this wav we arrive at the * reduced 
diagrammatic eye/ or * the reduced eye ' as it is called, in which 
the several surfaces and media of the actual eye are replaced by 




Fig. 136 Diagram of the Schematic ob Diagrammatic Eye. 



one (ideal) spherical surface (Fig 136, P\ having one nodal 
point, y ; the two media which the surface separates are supposed 
to l>e air on the one side and water on the other. 

The several positions of the cardinal points of this * reduced 
eve' are as follows: 

The pHiuipal point, wliere the one surface of the system cuts 
tlie optic axis, lies in the aqueous humour, 2-3448 mm. behind the 
anterior surface of the cornea. 

The 7ioilal point lies in the back part of the lens, 4764 mm. 
in front of the posterior surface of the lens. 

The i)osterior prtncipnl fonts lies 22647 (22*819) mm. behind 
the anterior surface of the cornea, that is to say, practically lies on 
the retina. 

The anterior principal f oaf s lies 12*8326 mm. in front of the 
anterior surface of the cornea. 

The radius of curvature of the (ideal) surface is 51248 mm. ; 
(that of the cornea is 8 mm. and of the interior surface of the 
lens 10 mm.). 

§ 706. By help of this * reduced eye ' we are enabled to trace 
out the paths of rays of light through the actual eye, and to study 
the formation of images on the retina. When an image of an 
external object, such as an arrow (Fig. 137), is formed in such an 
eye, each point of the object is considered as sending out a pencil 
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of divei^ng rays, which by the system are made to conTei^e 
a^^in into the point in the image which corresponds xo the point 
in the object One such pencil of rays pp>:-tv*ls fn-»m the f<»int 
at the extreme tip of the arrow, another fr*>m the extreme f<kint 
at the other end, and other pencils from all the points Urtween 




Fig. 137. Diagram op the Foexatios or a Rctival Imagk. 

these two. Each such pencil has for its core a ray called the 
principal rai/, a, a', around which are arraniied, with incn^asing 
tli\>n;ency, the other rays of the pencil, such as b. b\ c, c. A\Tien 
such a pencil of rays falls on the refractinj^; surface, such as the 
*princi{>al surface' of the reduced t^ye, the principal ray of the 
{jencil, a, lieinjjj normal to that surface, is not refracM-d at all, but 
pa.*v»4**s straight on thn>uj;h the vhAaX p*jint «, while i\\v other rays 
of the iH?ucil, ft, f, undfr^i^injj: refraction acconlinj: to their res[»ec- 
tive diverjjencies, are made to Ci.mverpre together at s^^^me point on 
the {Kith of the princijwl ray, and thus form at that s{-n the image 
of the point from which the fiencil pn N:-^ftrde*l The exact jHisition 
on the line of the prin^ifKil ray. at which conver^en'.e takes place 
an«I at which the imaj;e is fi>nue<l, will dei»enil on the refractive 
|M»wer of the optical system in redation t<» the amount of divergence 
of the pencil; the re-fractive flower of tlie system remaining' the 
same, it will be neare*r to, or farther fp>m, the noilal jioint acconling 
as the rays are less or more divergent: anil the divergence of the 
rays re*miiining tlie same, it will V»e nearer to, or farther from, the 
n^wlal |Miint according as the refractive jKiWer of the sysu.-m is 
greater or less. 

Hence sup}H)sing the eye to l»e in that comlition in which a 
ilistinct image of the arrow is formed on the retina, w** ran finrl 
the {MKsition on the retina of the image of the extn-nj»' jK>iiit of 
the tip of the arrow, by simply <lrawing a straight lin*- from tliat 
extreme point of the arn»w A'thr*»ugh the niwial jMiint n of the 
* reduced ' eye. Such a straight line rei»re-ent'^ tlie ]»ath of the 
' principal ray * of the pencil pnKeeding from th«* extreme tip 
I if the arrow, and when an image is form»'d on the retina the 
other diverging rays of that [K-ncil will l>e so refracted as to 
«on verge at the {>oint /•, where that line m*.'<-'ts the retina : all 
the rays will form t^^ether there the image of the «.»xtreme point 
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of the arrow. In a similar way a straight line drawn through the 
nodal point from the extreme point of the other end of the arrow, 
and continued until it meets the retina at y, will give us the 
position of the image of the other end of the arrow ; and in like 
manner lines drawn from other points of the arrow through the 
same nodal point will give us the position on the retina of the 
images of those other points. In this way the construction of the 
reduced eye enables us to ascertain the position, magnitude and 
features of the retinal image of an object 

§ 707. A ray of light, that is to say a series of waves of 
ether, falling upon a point of the retina stimulates certain 
structures in the retina and gives rise, as we have said, to visual 
impulses and so to a sensation of light ; this we may consider as a 
visual sensation in its simplest form. Wlien a number of different 
points of the retina are thus stimulated at the same time, as when 
an image of an external object falls in proper focus on the retina, 
the total result is a complex group of visual impulses and thus a 
complex sensation, by which we perceive, as we say, the object ; 
and we frequently speak of this complex sensation as a visual 
image corresponding to the retinal image. The term is perhaps 
not a very desirable one, since it seems to imply an identity 
between the former which is a psychical matter, and the latter 
which is a physical matter ; whereas, the one thing we may be 
sure about is that the psychical thing, though it is a sign and 
token of, is wholly different from the physical thing. 

It will be as well perhaps thus early to call attention to the 
fact that, as indeed is shewn in Fig. 137, the image on the retina 
is an inverted one. What is the upper part of the object in the 
external world is represented in the lower part of the retinal 
image, what is on the right-hand side of the object is represented 
on the left-hand side of the image. In the \'isual judgment which 
is based upon the visual sensation, the retinal image is, as it were, 
reinverted; we take the left-hand side, or the bottom of the 
retinal image, as a token or sign of the right-hand side or the top 
of the object seen. We shall return to this matter later on ; but 
in studying the dioptrics of the eye this inversion of the retinal 
image must always be borne in mind. 



SEC. 2. THE FACTS OF ACCOMMODATION. 

§ 708. When an object emitting or reflecting light, a lens, 
and a screen to receive the image of the object, are so arranged 
in reference to each other, that the image upon the screen is 
sharp and distinct, the rays of light proceeding from each 
luminous point of the object are brought into focus on the screen 
in a point of the image corresponding to the point of the object 
If the object be then removed farther away from the lens, the 
rays proceeding in a pencil from each luminous point will be 
brought to a focus at a point in front of the screen, and, subse- 
quently diverging, will fall upon the screen as a circular patch 
composed of a series of circles, the so-called diffusion circles, 
arranged concentrically round the principal ray of the pencil. If 
the object be removed, not farther, but nearer the lens, the pencil 
of rays will meet the screen before they have been brought to 
focus in a point, and consequently will in this case also give rise 
to diffusion circles. When an object is placed before the eye, so 
that the image falls into exact focus on the retina, and the pencils 
of rays proceeding from each luminous point of the object are 
brought into focus in points on the retina, the sensation called 
forth is that of a distinct image. When on the contrarj' the object 
is too far away, so that the focus lies in front of the retina, or too 
near, so that the focus lies behind the retina, and the pencils fall 
on the retina not as points, but as systems of diffusion circles, the 
sensation produced is that of an indistinct and blurred image. In 
order that objects both near and distant may be seen with equal 
distinctness by the same dioptric apparatus, the focal arrange- 
ments of the apparatus must be accommodated or adjusted to the 
distance of the object, either by changing the refractive power of the 
lens, or by altering the distance between the lens and the screen. 

That the eye does possess such a power of accommodation or 
adjustment is shewn by every-day experience. If two needles be 
fixed upright, some two feet or so apart, into a long piece of wood, 
and the wood be held before the eye, so that the needles are nearly 
in a line, it will be found that if attention be directed to the far 
needle, the near one appears blurred and indistinct, and that, con- 
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versely, when the near one is distinct, the far one appears blurred. 
By an effort of the will we can at pleasure make either the far one 
or the near one distinct ; but not both at the same time. When 
the eye is arranged so that the far needle appears distinct, the 
image of that needle falls exactly on the retina, and each pencil 
from each luminous point of the needle unites in a point upon the 
retina ; but when the far needle is seen distinctly, the focus of the 
near needle lies behind the retina, and each pencil from each 
luminous point of this needle falls upon the retina in a series of 
diffusion circles ; hence the image of the near needle is blurred. 
Similarly, when the eye is arranged so that the near needle is 
distinct, the image of that needle falls upon the retina in such a 
way, that each pencil of rays from each luminous point of the 
needle unites in a point on the retina, while each pencil from each 
luminous point of the far needle unites at a point in front of the 
retina, and then diverging again falls on the retina in a series of 
diffusion circles, and the far needle is now seen* indistinctly. If 
the near needle be gradually brought nearer and nearer to the 
eye, it will be found that greater and greater effort is required to 
see it distinctly, and at last a point is reached at which no effort 
can make the image of the needle appear anything but blurred. 
The distance of this point from the eye marks the near limit of 
accommodation for near objects. Similarly, if the person be short- 
sighted, the far needle may be moved away from the eye, until a 
point is reached at which it ceases to be seen distinctly, and appears 
blurred; the far limit of accommodation is reached. In the one 
case, the eye, with all its power, is unable to bring the image of 
the needle sufficientlv forward to fall on the retina : the focus lies 
permanently behind the retina. In the other, the eye cannot 
bring the image sufficiently backward to fall on the retina : the 
focus lies permanently in front of the retina. In both cases the 
pencils of rays from the needles strike the retina in diffusion 
circles. 

§ 709. The same phenomena may be shewn with greater 
nicety by what is called Scheiner's Experiment. If two smooth 
holes be pricked in a card, at a distance from each other less than 
the diameter of the pupil, and the card be held up, with the holes 
horizontal before one eye, the other being closed, and a needle 
placed vertically be looked at through the holes, the following facts 
may be observed. When attention is directed to the needle itself, 
the image of the needle appears singla Whenever the gaze is 
directed to a more distant object, so that the eye is no longer 
accommodated for the needle, the image of the needle appears 
double and at tlie same time blurred. It also appears double and 
blurred when the eve is accommodated for a distance nearer than 

v' 

that of the needle. When only one needle is seen, and the eye 
therefore is properly accommodated for the distance of the needle, 
the only effect produced by blocking up one hole of the card is 
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that the needle and indeed the whole field of vision seems dimmer. 
When, however, the image is double on account of the eye 
beinf* accommodated for a distance greater than that of the 
needle, bl<rcking the It'ft-hand hole causes a disappearance of the 
right-hand or opposite image, and blocking the right-hand hole 
causes the left-hand image to disappear. When the eye is ac- 
commodated for a distance nearer than that of the ueedle, blocking 
either hole causes the image on the same side to vanish. The 
following diagram will explain how these results are brought about 




FlO. 138. DlAQRlM OF ScHEWEb's ExFEmHENT. 



Let a (Fig. 138) be a luminous point in the needle, and ae, a/ 
the extreme rijiht-hand and left-hand rays of the pencil of rays 
proceedinf* from the luminous point, and passing respectively 
through the right-hand e, and left-hand /, holes in the canl. 
(The figure is supposed to be a horizontal section of the eye, 
and a forms [wrt of a transverse section of the vertically placed 
needle.) When the eye is accommodated for a, the rays e and 
/ meet together in the point c, the retina occupying the posi- 
tion of the plane nn; the luminous point appears as one point, 
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and the needle will appear as one needle. When the eye is 
accommodated for a distance beyond a, the retina may be con- 
sidered to lie^ no longer at nn, but nearer the lens, at mm for 
example , the rays ae will cut this plane at p, and the rays af at 
q ; hence the luminous point will no longer appear single, but will 
be seen as two points, or rather as two systems of diffusion circles, 
and the single needle will appear as two blurred needles. The 
rays passing through the right-hand hole e, will cut the retina at 
/?, i,e, on the right-hand side of the optic axis ; but, as we have 
already (§ 707) said, the image on the right-hand side of the 
retina is referred by the mind to an object on the left-hand side 
of the person ; hence the affection of the retina at jp, produced 
by the rays ae falling on it there, gives rise to an image of the 
spot a at P, and similarly the left-hand spot q corresponds to the 
right-hand Q. Blocking the left-hand hole, therefore, causes a 
disappearance of the right-hand image, and vice versa. Similarly 
when the eye is accommodated for a distance nearer than the 
needle, the retina may be supposed to be removed to //, and the 
right-hand ae and left-hand af rays, after uniting at c, will diverge 
again and strike the retina in diffusion circles at p' and q\ The 
blocking of the hole e will now cause the disappearance of the 
image q' on the left-hand side of the retina, and this will be 
referred by the mind to the right-hand side, so that Q will seem 
to vanish. 

If the needle be brought gradually nearer and nearer to the eye, 
a point will be reached within which the image is always double. 
This point marks with considerable exactitude the near limit of 
accommodation. With short-sighted persons, if the needle be 
removed farther and farther away, a point is reached beyond 
which the image is always double ; this marks the far limit of 
accommodation. 

The experiment may also be performed with the needle placed 
horizontally, in which case the holes in the card should be vertical. 

The determination of the accommodation of the eye for near or 
far distances may be assisted by using two needles, one near and 
one far. In this case one needle should be vertical, and the 
other horizontal, and the card turned round so that the holes lie 
horizontally or vertically according to whether the vertical or 
horizontal needle is being made to appear double. 

§ 710. In what may be regarded as the normal eye, the so- 
called emmetropic eye, the near limit of accommodation is about 10 
or 12 cm., and the far limit may be put for practical purposes at 
an infinite distance. The ' range of distinct vision ' therefore for 
the emmetropic eye is verj' great. In the myopic, or short-sighted 
eye, the near limit is brought much closer (5 or 6 cm.) to the 

^ Of course, in the actual eye, m we shall see, accommodation is effected by a 
change iu the lens, and not by an alteration in the position of the retina; but for 
convenience sake, we may here suppose the retina to be moved. 
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cornea; and the far limit is at a variable but not very great 
distance, so that the rays of light proceeding from an object not 
many feet away are brought to a focus in the vitreous liumour 
instead of on the retina. The range of distinct vision is therefore 
in the myopic eye very limited. In the hypermetropu, or long- 
sighted eye, the rays of light coming from even an infinite 
distance are, in the i)assive state of the eye, brought to a focus 
b.^vond the retina. The near limit of accommodation is at some 
distance off, and a far limit of accommodation does not exist. 
The presbyopic eye, or eye of advanced years, resembles the 
hypermetropic eye in tlie near point of accommodation being at 
Slime distance, but ditters from it inasmuch as the former is an 
essentially defective power of accommodation, whereas in the latter 
the power of accommodation may be good and yet, from the 
internal arrangemijnts of the eye, be unable to bring the image of 
a near object on tt> the retina. When an eye becomes presbyopic, 
the far limit may remain the same, but since the power of ac- 
commodating for near objects is weakened or lost, the change is 
distinctly a reduction of the range of distinct vi^on. When no 
effort of accommodation is made, the principal posterior focus of 
the eye lies in the normal, emmetropic eye on the retina, in the 
myopic eye in front of it, and in the hypermetropic eye behind it 

§ 71L By what changes in the eye are we thus able, within 
the al>ove mentioned limitations, to see distinctly objects at differ- 
ent distances ? In directing our attention from a far to a very 
near object we are conscious of a distinct effort, and feel that some 
change has taken place in the eye ; when we turn from a very 
near to a far object, if we are conscious of any change in the eye. 
It is one of a different kind The former is the sense of an active 
exertion ; the lattir. when it is felt, is the sense of relaxation 
after e.\ertion. 

Since the far limit of an emmetropic eye is at an infinite 
distance, no such thing as active accommodation for far distances 
need exist The only change which need take place in the eye in 
turning from near to far objects will be a mere passive undoing 
of the accommodation previously made for the near object And 
that no such active accommodation for far distances takes place 
\9> shewn by the following facts; the eye, when opened after being 
cl<K..*d for some time, is found adjusted not for moderately distant 
but for far distant objects ; when the power of the eye to accom- 
mo^iatj is impaired or abolished, as we shall see it may be, by 
atropin or nervous disease, the vision of distant objects may be 
unaffected ; and we are conscious of no effort in turning from 
minlerately distant to far distant objects. The sense of effort 
oft>n «5pf)ken of by myopic persons as being felt when they 
attempt t^) see things at or beyond the far limit of their range 
seem-^ to arise from a movement of the evelids, and not from 
any internal changes taking place in the eye. 

2 
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What then are the changes which take place in the eye, when 
we accommodate for near objects ? It might be thought, and 
indeed once was thought, that the cun'ature of the cornea was 
changed, becoming more convex, with a shorter radius of curvature, 
for near objects. This is disproved by the fact that accommodation 
takes place as usual when the eye (and head) is immersed in water. 
Since the refractive powers of aqueous humour and water are very 
nearly alike, the cornea, with its parallel surfaces, placed between 
these two fluids, can have little or no eflect on the direction of 
the rays passing through it when the eye is immersed in water. 
Moreover we have it in our power to detect any change in the 
curvature of the cornea which may take place. If a luminous 
body such as a candle be held in front of a convex surface like 
the cornea an image of the body is seen reflected from the surface ; 
and, with the body at a certain distance, the image will be of a 
certain size. If now the curvature of the surface be increased, 
if the surface be made more convex, the image will diminish in 
size ; if the cur\'ature of the surface be diminished the image will 
increase in size.. Indeed bv measurino carefullv the changes in the 
size of the image we may det^^mine the amount of change in the 
curvature of the surface. And accurate measurements of the 
dimensions of an image on the cornea have shewn that these 
undergo no change during accommodation, and that therefore 
tlie curvature of the cornea is not altered. Nor is there any 
change in the form of the bulb ; for any variation in this would 
necessarily produce an alteration in the cur\'ature of the cornea, 
and pressure on the bulb would act injuriously by rendering the 
retina aniemic and so less sensitive. In fact, there are only two 
changes of importiince which can be ascertained to take place in 
the eye during accommodation for near objects. 

One is that the pupil contracts. When we look at near objects, 
the pupil becomes small ; when we turn to distant objects, it 
dilates. This however cannot have more than an indirect influence 
on the formation of the image ; the chief use of the contraction of 
the pupil in accommodation for near objects is to cut oil* the mor^ 
divergent circumferential rays of light. 

The other and really etticient change is that the anterior 
surface of the lens becomes more convex. If a light be held 
before the eye, three reflected images may, with care and under 
proper precautions, be seen by a bystander: one (Fig. 139 A. a) 
a very bright one caused by the anterior surface of the cornea, 
a second less bright, b, by the anterior surface of the lens, and a 
third very dim, c, by the posterior surface of the lens ; when the 
images are those of an object, such as the flame of a candle, in 
which a top and bottom can be recognised, the two former images 
are scHni to be erect, but the third inverted. When the eye is 
arcoininodated for near objects, no change is observed in the first, 
and none, or a very insignificant one, in the third of these images; 
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B lens gmws largi-r, iodicatiiig tliat the convexity of the surface 
1 (liminishEu), wTiile no chan<;e takes place in tlic iuinge from 
I cornea, aud nout>, or hardly any, in thnt from the posterior 
face of tbe lens. And accurate measurements of the size of 
I image from the anterior surface of the lens have shewn tliat 
! changes in curvature which do take place are considerable; 
I mdius of curvatuit of the lens accommodated for near objects 
~~" , for far ylijects 10 mm., and this difference is sufficient 
Btt for the power of accommodation which the eye 

Tm ubMrvntiun nt tliese reflected im^es is facilitateil by the iiiitiple 
inalrutMnt iiitru<luc»l bv Hi-lmliultz and called a Phak>«cope. It 
eoMials of a hidaII lUrk oliumlier, with nperliires fi>r tile observed and 
^9li«ai'tnK fr/ea; u iiue<lle ia lixeil 41 a »hort distance ill front of tlia 
In mre m a iiuar object, fur which nccoraaiiMlation has to hu 
• i»l a lamp or ciimlle is m diaiHwed as M throw an iioa^e on 
the thme siirfacM nf the obsen'eil eye. -Sitice a change in 
t between two tma}^ is more rnadily spi>reciot<*ii tlmn is a 
size I'f a flintfle image, two prisms are employed so 
r a double iraa^fe in the f <rm nf liri^rht squares on each of 
turfkuM, Fig. 139 B, C. When the anterior surf:>ce of the 
es more convex the two images rellected from that surface 
Kiieh other, C, when it becomes less convex they retire frmi 
. B. 

These observations leave no douht that the essential change by 
ftich HCComnnKlation n effected, is bl allemtion of the convexitv of 
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the anterior surface of the lens. And that the lens is the agent of 
accommodation, is further shewn bv the fact that after removal of 
the lens, as in the operation for cataract, the power of accommo- 
dation is lost. In the cases which have been recorded, where eyes 
from which the lens had been removed seemed still to possess 
some accommodation, we must suppose that no real accommodation 
took place, but that the pupil contracted when a near object was 
looked at, and so assisted in making vision more distinct. 

To understand, however, the mechanism by which this change 
in the anterior surface of the lens is brought about, we must turn 
to some further details of the structure of the eye. 



SEC. 3. ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE INVESTMENTS 

OF THE RETINA. 

§ 712. The Sclerotic Coat This coat is thickest at the hind 
pole of the eye, wliere it is pierced by the optic nerve at the 
lamina cribrosa, and becomes gradually thinner forwards, though 
at the extreme front, close to its junction with the cornea, it is 
ajrain somewhat thickened by the insertion of the ocular muscles. 
It consists of bundles of ordinary white fibrillated connective-tissue, 
with which are mingled, especially on the inner surface next to the 
choroid, elastic fibres and connective-tissue corpuscles, the latter 
frequently carrj'ing pigment The bundles run for the most part 
in two directions, longitudinally, tliat is meridionally, and trans- 
VLTsely, that is equatorially, the two sets of bundles crossing each 
other more or less regularly at right angles. The coat as a whole 
therefore presents itself as a thin but tough investment, with some 
but not very much extensibility and elasticity. 

It is somewhat scantily supplied with blood vessels, and though 
it contains a large number of small lymph -spaces, lined with epithe- 
liuiil ])lat(^s, possesses no proper lymphatic vessels. On its inside 
ni»xt to the choroid is a large lymphatic space, the perichoroidal 
space, with wliich the above smaller spaces communicate ; and a 
similar large space exists on the outer surface between the sclerotic 
itself and an investment of looser connective-tissue called Tenon's 
capsule ; but we shall return to these when we come t<> si)eak of 
the lymphatics of the whole eye. 

§ 713. The Choroid Coat, This, which around the optic nerve 
Ixfhind and at the junction of the cornea and sclerotic in front 
is closely attached to the sclerotic but looselv connected with it 
elsewhere, consists essentially of blood vessels and of certain 
muscular and nervous elements imbedded in connective-tissue 
possessing spjcial features. It is, in the first instance, a vascular 
coat destined to nourish the all important retina; but muscular 
fibres, placed in certain parts of it, enable it to serve as a muscular 
mechanism as well. 

The connective tissue, which forms the groundwork of the 
coat, has the special feature of being almost entindy destitute of 
white fibrillated bundles, at least in the choroid strictly so called. 
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Ii oonsist? on the one hand i.»f liranched or irregularly polygonal 
ci}rpiL?4:Ies. gen-f rally l«>aJed with pigment in the form of minute 
elliTi^Hji'Lil LrystaL?, and on the other hand of elastic fibres of 
vari«/ii:* •leiir.rt-'S of fineness, both elements being imbedded in a 
hom«>genei:'Us Lrr».»und substance, and for the most part arranged 
in lamtlLe. The clioruid coat therefore in contrast to the sclerotic 
coat is a conspicuously elastic coat. 

The coat as a wliole may be divided into three or more layers 
IvinLi one ;iW>vo the other. 

Imm-fdiately l^neath the sclerotic the coat is loose in texture, 
and is made up «>f a series of lamellie four or ^ve in number, sepa- 
rated by lymph-spaces lined with epithelioid plates. Rich lamella 
consists, as just described, of pigment cells and elastic fibres 
imbeddeil in a ground substance. This part of the coat, which is 
often called the supnirhoroidal membrane, is separated by large 
irregular lymph-sjxices from the inner surface of the sclerotic wliich 
K'iug rich in pigment cells and of somewhat looser texture than 
the rest of the sclerotic is sometimes distinguished as the lamina 

IVlow the supnichoroidal membrane lies the layer containing 
the larger blood vessels, often spoken of as the choroid proper. 
Thos^* bWd vessels are on the one hand the trunks of the ciliarv 
arteries, short and h>ng, with the branches into wliich these break 
up, and on the other hand the ciliarv veins, which gathered up from 
the ciliary pn.>cesses and iris as well as from the choroid itself, are 
arranged aUuig the etjuator of the eyeball in a number of venous 
\vlu»rls, ^'<f irna- ni/*/iVo5-?r, the issuing veins of which pierce the 
5<clt*rv>lic. In a vertical section through a pre])ared and hardened 
chonud tlu'se laiger veins and arteries are seen cut through in 
\aiiv»«j* ways, the ivlatively small spaces between them being 
^Hcupied bv pigment cells and elastic fibres; towards the inner 
Murlaco the tibivs niv especially abundant and the pigment cells 
scanty. Tlu* blood vessels are surrounded by perivascular lymph- 
.H|»iice.>* auil the tissue between the vessels contains numerous small 
lympli spaci's lined with epithelioid plates. 

rtcueath this layer of arteries and veins lies another layer con- 
^ti^line, almost iMitiivly of capillaries into which the arteries break 
up auvl fn»iu which the veins are gathered up. This is called the 
,//..r/.» i'itf>itinrt/ mnnbrttne. The capillary network is exceedingly 
vl\».>o Mot. almost as close as that of the pulmonarj' alveoli; and the 
Uriuo between tlu» V(»ssels, reduced to a minimum, consists of a 
h\»iuoe.oMoo\iH tu' linely dotted ground substance in which a few 
ln,n»*'h\Ml ci»IIm, di»void of j^ignient, may occasionally be seen, as 
well M't. eMpecially in myopic eyes, wandering leucocytes. Peri- 
vammlui lvniph-sj»a(»es ai*e said to surround the capillaries. 

"hi* chi»rit> capillary membrane rests on a transparent homo- 

iN uieinbrane, about 2fi thick, called the membrane of 

HI' tuiiidl mvmhrnm, which separates the choroid from the 
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underlying pigment epithelium of the retina, and so from the 
retina. Although the retina possesses, as we have said, vessels of 
its own, these as we shall see are largely confined to the anterior 
or inner layers of the retina adjoining the vitreous humour ; the 
}K)sterior or outer layers of the retina, and the adjoining pigment 
epithelium, are nourished by the blood vessels of the choroid. 
Hence the great development of the chorio-capillary layer ; and 
the rest of the choroid, if we exclude the muscular and nervous 
elements of which we will speak presently, serves chiefly as a 
means to carry blood to and from the chorio-capillary plexuses, and 
as a bed for the lymphatic channels rendered necessary by the 
amount of lymph which must be continually furnished by such a 
close-set capillary network. 

The pigment in the choroid may be regarded as serving in 
addition a dioptric purpose, absorbing the rays of light which have 
passed into it through the retina ; but this cannot be of any great 
im]K)rtance, since as we shall see such an absorption is chiefly 
<'arried uut by the pigment epithelium of the retina. 

In some animals part of the surface of the choroid when the 
eve is looked into shews various colours. The colouring is one 
not of pigments but of iridescence like the colouring of Newton's 
rings and thin films. It is due to the interference of light in 
a special layer, called the tape turn, inter\'ening between the 
chorio-capillary membrane and the body of the choroid- In 
luTbivnra the interference of light causing iridescence is brought 
about by the peculiar arrangement of flne bundles of fibrillated 
ronnective-ti«sue ; in carnivora the tapL'tum is composed of cells 
l«iaile(l with minute crystals and the interference is caused by the 
<r\' stills. 

§ 174. The Cilianj Processes. In front of the ora serrata, 
at wliich line the retina proper ceases, the choroid changes in 
characttT, being here thrown into the radiating plaits called the 
ciliarv' processes. These like the choroid, of which thev are in fact 
a continuation, consist of blood vessels imbedded in a connective- 
tissue groundwork ; but bundles of ordinary fibrillated tissue re- 
place to a large extent the peculiar elastic lamelhe, and tlie capillary 
networks, though abundant, do not form a special clo.se-set layer 
lik? the chorio-capillary membrane, but are more equally diffused 
through the bodies of the processes. The cells scattered through- 
out the connective-tissue bear pigment, especially in dark eyes. 

I^e membrane of Bruch, or basal membrane, is continued over 
the processes, and here, often sculptured, rests on a layer of epithe- 
lium cells which do not maintain the features of the pigment 
epithelium of the retina, for these cease at the ora serrata, but 
-are plain cubical cells simple in character and loaded, except 
in albino eyes, with black pigment. This pigment layer rests in 
turn on a layer of columnar cells transparent ami free from 
pigment, into which the complex retina is suddenly transform»*(l nt 
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the ora serrata, and which as we have already said is called the 
pars ciliaris retime. 

§ 715. The Iris, Just as the cilian- processes continue forward 
in a modified form tlie choroid coat, so the iris continues forward 
the same coat still further, fresh modifications being introduced ; 
the iris is like tlie choroid essentially composed of blood vessels 
lying in a bed of connective-tissue ; but it has sj)ecial features 
of its own. 

The hind surface is covered with a laver of cells loaded in all 
except albino eyes with black pigment The amount of pigment 
is so great that the outlines of the individual cells are greatly 
obscured and with difficulty distinguished ; but we may probably 
reganl the cells as representing two layers, both loaded with 
pigment, one the continuation of the pigment epithelium of the 
ivtina and the other of the i>ars ciliaris retime. That is to say, the 
cells together corresjKmd to the two layers of the retinal cuj), one 
of which, the outer or posterior, is pigmented over the whole of 
the extent of the cup, while the other, the inner or anterior, 
is pigmented only at the back of the iris, and elsewhere forms 
either the pirs ciliaris ivtinie or the retina itself. Fig. 134. 
The cells cease abruptly at the margin of the pupil, which thus, 
as we have said, forms the extreme lip of the retinal cup. 

The front surface of the iris is also covered with a layer of 
epithelium, ivsting on an inconspicuous basement membrane ; but 
this epithelium, which is easily detached and so overlooked, con- 
sists of tlat |x^lygonal epithelioid plates, and is really a lymphatic 
epithelium lining the large lymphatic sjwce called the anterior 
chamKT. 

The Knly of the iris Wtween the friMit and hind epithelium 
differs somewhat in the fn^it and back jKins. The front part or 
anterior laver contains ndativelv few blooil vessels, and consists 
chietly of a n^ticular form of counet^tive-t issue furnished by spindle- 
shajvd branched cells mingled with elastic fibres. The hind part 
of the UhIv, or, countinu: the pisiment Ivhind as one laver, middle 
or vas.ular laver of the whole thickness of the iris, consists lanjelv 
of blo»Hl vo>s<ds wliivh art* accomi>anieil by imjvrfect sheaths of 
i^rviinarv vs-iuieciive tissue, the intervals l>etween the vessels bein<x 
«KVU| ivd ^y a reticular tissue like that of the anterior layer, save 
tlia: :he cvlls are more abundantly supplie^l with pigment. Bundles 
• *t nerve nitres, also a vconrj^uued by connei*tive-t issue, are found in 
this lavor but ti> a i:rea:or extent in the anterior laver. 

An uul :h: ruir^iu y^i the pupil, nearer the hind than the front 
>ur[,\ V. 1 1 ii:i !iiu<. iilar tibres are ^atherevl to*j:ether in the form of 
I r::u', :;:■: > ■ • : r- '•:.nX whivh cvnuf-cict on its inner edge 
:. w.iivU :>,o luvil I V ^>!ue< Kvse and fraved out on its outer edge, 
mr.tv or :ht' r;i>re< irul small bundles cur\ini: awav ivcvoi the rini; 
■ •. I Mni**.: a rav'.ii! l:rv\t: ni. The exact form and relative size of 
:■;:> >:'::!i.:cr mu<;le diri-jrs :n dirVerent animals. 
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Resting upon the hind pigment epithelium, lying between it 
and the vascular layer, is a thin layer about which there has been 
much dispute. Seen en face tlie layer appears to consist of a 
number of long oval or even rod-shaped nuclei, arranged radially 
in a bed of material which is homogeneous save for some deposit 
of pigment and an obscure radiate striation. By some authors the 
nuclei are regarded as the nuclei of plain muscular fibres whose 
bodies form together the more or less homogeneous bed, and these 
authors accordingly speak of the layer as a radiate muscle, the 
dilatator indis, the contractions of which would tend to widen 
the pupiL Other authors deny the muscular nature of this layer, 
and regard it as either a specially developad basement membian3, 
a continuation of the membrane of Bruch, or as a modified epithelial 
layer, the continuation of the pignicjnt epithelium of the retina, 
the hind epithelium of the iris spoken of above corresponding, 
according to this view, to the pars ciliaris retinie alone. We shall 
return to this question later on in speaking of the movements of 
the pupil. 

§ 716. The CoiTua, The sclerotic coat towards the front of the 
eye, at about the level of the attachment of the iris, is somewhat 
suddenly converted from an opaque membrane into the very 
transparent body of the cornea. Tiie connective-tissue instead of 
being arranged in a feltwork by tlie interlacement of meridional 
and equatorial bundles as in th3 sclerotic, is in the cornea arranged 
in parallel, or rather concentric, layers of bundles all placed evenly 
in the same direction, the bundles of each laver and indeed the 
fibrillie of the bundles being so united with cement substance that 
the whole is transparent. Moreover the connective-tissue corpuscles 
are distributed not irregularly but regularly in single layers 
bt/tween the layers of fibrillated material ; they lie in spaces in the 
tninsparent cement substance uniting the layers together. Each 
cell is a broad flat thin plate with much-branched processes and a 
large, for the most part, oval nucleus. Since each cell lies with its 
broad surface parallel to the surface of thj cornea and is very 
thin in the line of the rays of light, and since moreover the cell- 
substance and the nucleus is, in life, transparent, the presence 
of these cells does not interfere with the transparency of the 
organ. 

The front surface of the cornea is covered with an epithelium 
of the same nature as the epidermis of tlie skin (§ 433) but some- 
what modified. The cells form a few Livers onlv. The lowermost 
laver of vertical cells is succeeded bv two or three lavers of cells 
corresponding to those of the Malpighian layer, but irregular in 
form and not bearing prickles. These are in turn covered by cells, 
two or three deep, which become flattened towards the surface, but 
retain their nuclei and are not so completely transformed into 
horny plates as are the correspond inj]j cells of the epidermis. The 
substance of each cell is sufficiently transparent to render the whole 
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epithelium transparent. Between the epithelium and the under- 
lying connective tissue body which corresponds to the dermis, lies 
a thin cuticular sheet or basement membrane, the untfrior elastic 
lamina or membrane of Bowman ; and from the under surface 
of this, prolongations in the form of fibres arch downward into the 
substance of the cornea. 

The concave hind surface of the body of the cornea is bounded 
by a conspicuous cuticular membrane possessing elastic properties. 
This, which is sufficiently thick to give in section an easily recog- 
nised double outline, is called the posterior elastic lamina or viem- 
branc of Descemct or of Desmours. Upon this lies a single layer of 
flat polygonal epithelioid plates, which, like the similar but less 
conspicuous cells covering the front surface of the iris, may be 
regarded as the lymphatic epithelium of the anterior chamber. 

In the body of the cornea neither blood vessels nor lymphatic 
vessels are present. At the circumference are a few capillary loops 
and the beginnings of a few lymphatics ; but within this circle the 
nutrition of the cornea is effected through the branched spaces in 
which the corneal corpuscles lie. These, communicating freely with 
each other by means of their branched prolongations, and being 
only partially filled by the substance of the cells, form a labyrinth 
of lymphatic spaces, along which a flow of lymph is continually 
taking place. We shall deal with the ner\'es of the cornea in con- 
nection with those of the skin in treating of touch. 

§ 717. The Ciliary Zone. The region in the front part of the 
eye at which the sclerotic changes into the cornea is of great 
importance since here the choroid, represented by the outer parts of 
the ciliary processes and the outer margin of the iris, becomes 
joined to the sclerotic, and to the junction are attached the plain 
muscular fibres forming the ciliary muscle. This region which 
we may call " the ciliary zone " deserves especial attention. 

When the transparent body of the cornea changes into the 
opaque sclerotic, the epithelium of the former becomes separated 
from the latter by the intercalation of ordinarj^ loose connective 
tissue, which serves as a dermis to the epithelium and so forms the 
delicate skin covering the eyeball known as the conjunctiva; 
the epithelium of the cornea leaves the cornea to become the 
epithelium or epidermis of the conjunctiva (Fig. 140 e.rj,) This 
takes place on the outside of the ciliary zone. 

On the inside the cur^'e(l circumferential portion of the cornea 
makes a blunt angle, " iridic angle," with the outer edge of the more 
or less horizontal iris ; and here several peculiar structures make 
their appearance. The thick membrane of Descemet with its epi- 
thelioid covering is in part continued on, greatly reduced in thick- 
ness, over the front surface of the iris to form the anterior basement 
membrane and overlying epithelioid layer of that structure. But 
in part only. At the angle the compact substance of the cornea 
is on its inner surface fraved out into a loose network of bundles of 
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fibres, piving rise to a number of irregular spaces, of varying sizes, 
tlie spfirrs of Fontana ; and the •membrane of Djscemet with its 
epitlielioid covering is also split up and frayed out to supply a 
cuticular and epithelioid wrapping to the bundles of the network. 




Fio. 140. Diagram of the ciliary muscle as seek in a vertical radial 

SECTION OF THE CILIARY REGIOX. 

E.rj. epitheliara of the coDJunctiva. d.cj. dermis of the conjanctiva. Scl. Sclerotic 
sfKch. suprarhoroidal layer. Ch. Choroid. />.«. pars ciliaris retinae and pie- 
meDt epithelium represented as one layer. C.P. Ciliary processes. /. Ins. 
aq k. anterior chaml>er. E.p. ligamcutum pectinatum. c.S. canal of Sclilemm, 
and X tLHsue to inside of it. 

I cm. lon^tadinal, and r.c.m. circular ciliary muscle, y bundles of the longitudinal 
muscle cut across as they are taking ^ circular direction. 

Thus, at the angle, a labyrinth of small irregular spaces is developed 
continuous at many points with the large anterior chamber of the 
eye as well as with each other ; and the bars forming the walls of 
these spaces consist of bundles of the corneal substance passing on 
to the iris, coated with a continuation of the cuticular elastic 
membrane of Descemet and of the epithelioid covering of that 
membrane. The spaces, thus continuous on the inner side with 
the large lymphatic space of the anterior chamber, are small lym- 
phatic spaces communicating on the outer side with the lymphatic 
Vessels of the choroid and sclerotic, as we shall see when we come 
to deal specially with the lymphatics of the eye. The system of 
Irnrs defining these spaces, conspicuous through their coating 
provided by the elastic membram* of Descemet, are s])()ken of as 
forming the lifjamentum pectinatum (Fig. 140 E.p.). They are 
gradually lost in the peculiar chr)roidal stroma of the circumference 
<if the iris. 

In a vertical section of this region a somewhat large oval space, 
lined by epithelioid cells, is conspicuous to the outer side of the 
spaces of Fontana. This is the section of a circular canal, the canal 
of SchUmm (Fig. 140 c.S.) which, though properly a lymphatic 
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channel, has direct connections with neighbouring veins, and under 
certain circumstances becomes filled with blood. 

§ 718. The Ciliary Muscle. This occupies the space behind the 
ligamentum pectinatum between the sclerotic on the outside, and 
the ciliary processes and root or attachment of the iris on the 
inside. Just outside the ligamentum pectinatum the circular, 
equatorial bundles of the sclerotic are well developed, and just to 
the inside of the canal of Schlemm lies a small mass of denser 
tissue (Fig. 140 x) ; these structures serve as a point of attachment 
and sort of tendon for a number of small bundles of plain muscular 
fibres which run thence in a radiate meridional direction back- 
wards. These interlace with other similar bundles having a 
similar direction and thus constitute all round the ring of the 
ciliary region a flat radiate meridional muscle, the longitudinal 
or meridional ciliary muscle (Fig. 140 l.c.m.), ending eventually in 
the front part of the choroid. 

Between this and the ciliarj' processes and iris, is seen, at least 
in some eyes, a number of bundles of plain muscular fibres arranged 
circularly, equatorially, both ends of each bundle being attached to 
the loose connective-tissue forming the outer part of the ciliary 
processes and iris. These bundles constitute the circular ciliary 
muscle, or muscle of Miiller (Fig. 140, r.r.?/i.). This is as a rule 
less conspicuous than the longitudinal muscle and in some animals 
is absent. Moreover the two muscles, longitudinal and circular, 
are not sharply defined from each other, many of the inner bundles 
of the longitudinal muscle curving round so as to take an 
equatorial direction (Fig. 140, y) ; and it is perhaps best to 
speak of the whole mass as forming one muscle, "the ciliary 
muscle." 

§ 719. TJie Zens. This, as we have said, is of epithelial origin, 
and at an early stage presents itself as a sac with a wall consisting 
of a single layer of epithelium, supported by a scanty amount of 
mesoblast. The cavity, often from the first potential rather tlian 
actual, is soon obliterated by tlie elongation and growth of the cells 
of the hind half, and the sac is thus transformed into a solid more 
or less ellipsoidal mass in which one can distinguish an anterior 
part formed of short cubical and a posterior part formed of 
elongated epithelial cells ; in a section the short anterior cells 
may at the edge of the mass be traced gradually lengthening 
into the long posterior cells. 

The anterior cells remain throughout life as a single layer of 
cubical cells, often spoken of as the anterior epithelium of the lens. 
The whole of the lens except this thin layer is developed out of the 
posterior cells. These grow into long transparent flattened prismatic 
bands or fibres with a hexagonal transverse section, and with serrated 
edges by which each fibre locks into its neighbours. In the course 
of development the fibres assume a special disposition, being ar- 
ranged in concentric lamellae like the coats of an onion, the * fibres ' 
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being so placed in the several lamellae as tx) give rise to a star- 
shaped figure on the back of the lens. Most of the fibres still 
retain an elongated nucleus indicative of their epithelial nature 
but in many this is lost ; in the adult as in the embryonic lens the 
transition from the characteristic fibres of the body of the lens 
to the cubical cells of the anterior layer may be observed in 
sections. 

The lens developes around itself a cuticular membrane, struc- 
tureless and elastic, called the capsule of the lens. This is much 
better developed in front than behind, where it is said to be 
partly wanting. It furnishes a distinct envelope for the lens, and 
when it is ruptured the lens may be turned out leaving the cavity 
of the capsule vacant 

The lens thus constituted is a transparent body, of a certain 
refractive power (§ 705), possessing considerable elasticity ; its shape 
may be altered by pressure, but when the pressure is removed it 
r^:ains its natural form. 

The chemical nature of the lens is peculiar. The proteids 
which seem to form about 30 p.c. of the dry solids are of a globulin 
nature, being apparently nearly allied to the vitellin found in 
yolk of eggs and elsewhere ; albumin seems to be absent. Even in 
healthy lenses a certain variable amount of cholesterin is present, 
and in lenses which have become opaque, forming cataracts, 
especially in what are called soft cataracts, this substance occurs 
in considerable quantity ; it may amount to 5 p.c. of the dry 
solids. 

§ 720. Tlie Vitreous Humour and Suspensory Ligament, As we 
have said (§ 703), the mesoblast which is carried into the retinal cup 
at the involution of the lens is at first developed into the vascular 
pupillar}' and capsulo-pupillary membranes, which are supplied 
with blood by a continuation forwards of the central artery of 
the retina (Fig. 134). In the adult eye these membranes have 
been wliolly absorbed, and the continuation of tlie central artery 
obliterated, so that all that remains of the mesoblast filling up the 
retinal cup is the jelly-like material known as the vitreous humour. 
This consists of little more than water, containing in solution, like 
the aqueous humour, about '1 p.c. of proteids, namely, senim- 
albumin and globulin, as well as organic and inorganic salts; 
it seems chemically to resemble aqueous humour in spite of its 
different origin. A few scattered branched cells as well as wander- 
ing leucocytes are found in it. 

Where it is in contact with the retina, the vitreous humour is 
defined by a structureless membrane, the hyaloid memfcranc, which 
is adherent normally to the overlying retina. This hyaloid mem- 
brane is continued forward bevond the ora serrata, and for some 
little distance is adherent to the pars ciliaris retime. A little 
farther forward, however, it leaves the ciliarj- processes and stretch- 
ing inward as an independent, structureless, or faintly fibrillated, 
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inelastic membrane, the suspensory ligament (Fig. 134) is attached 
to and becomes fused with tlie capsule of the lens on the anterior 
surface of that body. 

During life the vitreous humour is in contact not only with the 
posterior surface of the lens, but also with the back surface of the 
suspensory ligament. After death, however, through changes in 
the vitreous humour, a space is developed, of a triangular form in 
section, between the suspensory ligament in front, the lens on the 
inside and the vitreous humour behind ; this is often spoken of as 
the canal of Petit. According to some authors this canal exists 
during life and possesses a hind wall which is furnished by a 
membrane, distinct from the hyaloid membrane or suspensory 
ligament, which defines the front of the vitreous humour; and 
if, as asserted, the capsule of the lens be imperfect behind (§ 719), 
something of the nature of a membrane must exist in the front 
of the vitreous humour, since, when the lens is, in extraction of 
cataract, removed from the capsule, the vitreous humour does 
not escape into the vacant cavity. Since the suspensory ligament 
is attached on the outside, alternately to a projecting ciliary 
fold and to the depression between that and the next fold, the 
canal of Petit, when distended with air by blowing into it, has 
a beaded appearance. When the canal is thus blown out the 
suspensory ligament and its attachments are rendered very 
obvious ; the ring thus formed by the suspensory ligament around 
the lens is sometimes called the zonule of Zinn. 

We shall deal with the aqueous humour in speaking of the 
lymphatics of the eye. 



SEC. 4. THE MECHANISM OF ACCOMMODATION AND 

THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PUPIL. 



§ 721. We have seen (§ 711) that the essential change in the 
eye during accommodation for near objects is an increase in the 
curvature of the anterior surface of the lens. How is this brought 
about ? 

It has been supposed to be due to a compression of the cir- 
cumference of the lens by a contraction of the sphincter muscle 
of the iris, which, as we shall see, is the cause of the narrowing of 
the puj)il attendant upon accommodation for near objects ; but this 
i^ dispn>vcd by tlie fact that normal accommodation may take place 
in eyes from which the iris is congenitally absent or has been 
whtiily removed by operation. It has also been attributed to vaso- 
mot<»r clianges, to increased fulness of the vessels of the iris or 
ciliarj* pn>cesses, surrounding and pressing upon the lens ; but this 
also is disproved, not only by the fact just mentioned but as well 
by the fact that accommodation may be effected, after deatli, in 
an eye which is practically bloodless, by stimulating the ciliary 
ganglion or short ciliary nerves with an interrupted current or by 
other means ; as we shall see, these nerves govern the accommo- 
dation mechanism. The real nature of the mechanism seems to 
be as follows: 

The lens, as we have said, is a body of considerable elasticity. 
When the cur\'ature of the anterior surface of the lens is determined, 
as may be done by appropriate means (by measurements of images 
seen by reliection from it), in its natural position in the eye at rest, 
and tlien again determined, after the lens has been removed from 
the eve, the anterior surface is found to be more convex in the 
latter than in the former case. There seems to be in the eye in 
its natural condition at rest some agency at work, keeping the 
anterior surface of the lens somewhat flattened. All that is needed 
is some means of counteracting this agency, and thereby allowing 
th;* lens thnjucch its elasticitv to assume its natural form. And 
the arrangements of the suspensory ligament described in a 
previous section afford an explanation of what is the agency in 
question, and how it is counteracted. 
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The cavity of the eyel)all behind the suspensory ligament is 
filled with the vitreous humour. If this is sufficiently abundant 
it will distend the cavity and render the suspensory ligament tense. 
But since the suspensory ligament passes obliquely forwards, all 
round, from the ciliary processes to the front of the lens, tension of 
the ligament will tend to flatten the lens, altering its shape but 
not its bulk. 

The choroid, of which, as we have seen, the ciliary processes 
form the forward continuation, is loosely attached to the sclerotic 
along the line of the lamina fusca and suprachoroidal membrane ; 
the one can to a certain extent be slipped backwards and forwards 
beneath the other. 




FAR NEAR 

Fig. I4l. Diagham to illustrate Accommot>ation. (After Helmholt"?.) 

C. P. Ciliary prtness /. Iris Sp. I. suspensory ligament. /. c. m. longitudinal 
ciliary nniscle. r. c vi. circular ciliary muscle. (\ ^'. canal of Schlemm. 

» • 

The left half represents the arrangement for yiewing far ohjects and the right 
half that of yiewing near objects. 

The (longitudinal) ciliar)^ muscle is, as we have seen, attached 
on the one hand to the junction of the sclerotic and cornea, and on 
the other hand to the front part of the choroid. If we suppose 
the former to be a fixed point, the contraction of the muscle would 
pull the moveable choroid and ciliarj' processes somewhat forward. 
But the pulling forward of these structures would slacken the 
suspensory ligament by bringing its ciliary attachment more 
forward. And a slackening of the suspensory ligament by relieving 
the pressure on tlie elastic lens would allow the front surface to 
become more convex. This is shewn diagrammatically in Fig. 141, 
one-half of which, the left half, is intended to represent the eye 
directed towards distant objects, while the other half represents 
the change taking place during accommodation for a nearer object. 

§ 722. It seems possible then that the accommodation for near 
ol)jccts may be brought about by a contraction of the (longitudinal) 
ciliary muscle dragging forwards the choroid and ciliary processes, 
tlius slackening tlv* suspensory ligament, and so permitting the 
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compressed elastic lens to bulge forward. And experimental 
evidence shews that this is what does take place. The ciliary 
muscle is governed, as we shall presently see, by the ciliary nerves. 
If in a living animal (dog) or in an eye immediately after removal 
from the body, an opening be made in the sclerotic in order to 
watch the choroid, it may be seen that when the ciliary nerves are 
stimulated the choroid does move forward at the same time that 
the front surface of the lens becomes more convex ; a needle, the 
(Kiint of which is carefully lodged in the choroid, moves in such 
a way as to shew that the choroid moves forward, though no 
appreciable movement can be seen in a needle thrust into the front 
part of the ciliary muscle itself. If the cornea be cut away so as 
t4» leave only at one place a small fragment still connected to the 
junction of the sclerotic and cornea, this piece moves backward 
when the ciliary nerves are stimulated, shewing that the ciliary 
muscle does pull on the point of junction of the sclerotic with the 
coniea. When, however, the cornea is intact, or even when a 
sufficiently large part of it is left, the junction becomes a fixed 
jKiint, at least relatively to the moveable choroid. Moreover not 
only the contraction of the ciliary muscle and movement of the 
choroid, but the actual slackening of the suspensory ligament and 
change in the curvature of the lens may be observed to follow 
upon stimulation of the ciliary nerves. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the possible explanation given above is the actual one. 

One or two additional points are worth mentioning. During 
accommodation for near objects the pupil is narrowed ; we shall 
speak of this presently. A narrowing of the pupil means that the 
e<lge and inner part of the iris moves over the front surface of the 
lens towards the centre of the pupil. In becoming more convex, 
the front surface of the lens, especially the central portion, projects 
further forward into the anterior chamber, and in so doing carries 
with it the pupillary edge and inner part of the iris ; for the iris 
lies close upon and indeed in contact with the anterior surface of 
the lens. And when the eye is carefully watched sideways this 
projection forwards of the pupillary margin of the iris may be 
obser\'ed. While the edge of the pupil thus moves forward, and 
the l)ody of the iris increases in a radial direction, becoming corre- 
sfM»ndingly thinner (cf. Fig. 141), the circumferential edge of the 
iris is carried slightly backwards, owing to the giving way to a 
certain extent of the elastic ligamentum pectinatum on which the 
ciliar)' muscle pulls ; and thus additional space is afforded in the 
anterior chamber for the aqueous humour driven aside by the 
prr)jection of the anterior surface of the lens. 

The action of the circular, equatorial fibres of the ciliarj' muscle, 
and of the fibres intermediate between these and the longitudinal 
meri<lional fibres, is not quite so clear. We may, however, suppose 
that the circular fibres acting in concert with the longitudinal 
fibres would bring the ciliarj- processes nearer to the lens, and so 

8 
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assist in 5la<:*keiiing tbt- sTisj^eiiscry lipaTnent But no very decisive 
Hxi»knatioii Imsi Kmi t::vfii "wLv ibf circular fibres are often 
larjiely dcvflo^H^l in suUir tTf>. ]i i? said hj'jiermetropic or long- 
sifihted fVfs, and sininilv }«rf<;t':ii in others, myopic or shoit- 
si«:liU-d f Yfs. And iiidt*rd ilnT-- ;iTv several points in the whole 
action i»f ;uvoninivKlan-.«u whi.h >::11 require to l»e cleared up. 

Acromui^Klatii»n is in a v-^ruiln siiise a voluntary act ; we can 
h\ li»okin*: at near or !:;t v'l'>t\:> I'liiic aK»ut the change whenever 
we ]»lease. Sinw. hi'WtVtT. ihr ^Lauire in the lens is always 
nccc»iuy»;init*d l»y uj^Atnu liter, in tLv :ri>, it will he convenient to 
consider the latter Kiv-ri- wc sjn-ik of the nen'ous mechanism of 
tlie former 

§ 723. Althouiih ly KH-kir.:; s: n^ar ot far objects, and so volun- 
tarilv hriniziuL: aK'Ui ^haiii^'f ::: the acvommcHlation mechanism, 
Wf ean call fortli tlu- av\i::::u::v:r.:: vhancvs in the iris, and can 
thus at plea>urt^ provr.ivi- a wusin.iivn. nam:«wing, or a dilation, 
widi-niui:, K^i tlie ywyil : :: i> i:^^t ::: ». ut ;A«wer to bring the will to 
act diivctlv on thf iris bv ::sil:. This :a.i alone indicates that the 
nt-rwius mtvhanisni of :!:e : v.v:: i< of a <T«ivial character, and such 
indeod wi* tind it to K. 

The yuj'il is .. .>r*. r-.K v:V,'v:.cu\\. iiam»wed. (1> when the 
retina u«r \»ptic nvrve* is s:i :::;:':;. u-d, a* whvu liizht falls on the 
ivtina, till' brii;h:ir ihi- li^h: ::.t i;rt;*:<T Ivins; the contraction; 
1*J» w]i..:i we a^\'ni::ll^i.::v :> r ::t,;r oVv.ts. The pupil is also con- 
st rivtrd w}:^n i\w iYtb,;:l is r.ir.ivd ir.waivis. when the aqueous 
liuiU'T.r i-i o.rrlvit:i:. :n :hv v.irlv sM^ts t : ivisoninsz bv chloroform. 



nrrv.'.> .::>v;;si'S. Tht- luvi! is f./rrr.**. wi.Unod. «1) when stimu- 
lat:.:: «: ::iv riiir.a or oi :i. tutvv' is diminished or arrested, 
as ::: : <-:::^ !^ ::: a brii:::: i:::..' .* vli::: liizht or into darkness, 
«L't w:.-:: thv vv-.- is adiusied :• r :V.r ob'-. ::s. Dilation also occurs 
whvL ::. -!v is an excess of av^ucoiis b.\;:::-^;;r distending the anterior 
• h. .::/'-:!. I-.;!:::,: dvsi'U'va. durini: vi«.»lrn: nius. ular etlbrts, as the 
Trs'il: f -::::."! iti'.n oi sv!ist'ry nerves, as an etl'ev^'t of emotions, 
a^ .,Zi -rt- : • f !..:i::ue. in trie later stairos of poisoning by chloro- 
f* r:::. -.l.*.:. ■: v.vA siniil.ir s;;:s:an;es, in all stages of {x»isoning by 
a'.T : :!; iii-i <v':::e othvr dru::s. and in certain ner\"ous diseases. 

j 724 « ;. nsiri'.ii'.Ti t.f :he pupil is cause^l by contraction of 
:•- :: :' .r!v .ii-T"--d n:u<.ular tibn.-< which form within the iris 
*.r. - -; :.::. :-r niu-:!e < j 71" >. Tiie mor\* or less s^x^ngy Kxly of the 
:::- - irij *-xt'.*n=iMe. tlir- <:; nening of the tibres and bundles of 
::• r - '■: ih- -I'liin- tr-r niust neOv^sarily narrow the ring of the pupil 
•-■I '.vhi'jh th*^ .sphin-.t^r fornix the almost immediate margin. Con- 
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versely, the body of the iris being elastic as well as extensible, a 
relaxation of the muscular fibres of the sphincter will lead to a 
widening of the pupil. We may therefore in the first instance at all 
events consider the constricted pupil as the result of a contraction 
of the sphincter muscle, and the dilated pupil as the result of a 
diminution of that contraction ; whether the dilated pupil is merely 
a negative result, whether it is simply due to a lessening of the 
activity of the sphincter, or whether there is in addition an active 
dilator muscle, we will discuss later on. 

We may here, however, remark that, considering how vascular 
the iris is, it does not seem unreasonable to interpret some of the 
variations in the condition of the pupil as the results of simple 
vascular turgescence or depletion brought about by vaso-motor 
action or otherwise. When the blood vessels are dilated and filled 
they will cause the iris to encroach on the pupil, making the latter 
small and narrow, and conversely a constricted and emptied 
condition of the blood vessels would lead to the pupil being large 
and wide. And indeed slight oscillations of the pupil, due to 
greater or less fulness of the blood vessels, may be observed 
synchronous with the heart-beat, and others synchronous with the 
respiratory movements. But the variations in the pupil are, as a 
rule, too marked to be merely the effects of vascular changes ; 
and indeed that turgescence of the vessels of the iris is not the 
only cause of constriction of the pupil, nor depletion the only 
cause of dilation, is shewn by the facts that both these events may 
bj witnessed in a perfectly bloodless eye, and that the move- 
ments of the pupil when brought about by agents which also 
aflect tlie blood vessels bei'in some time before the chani'es in the 
calibre of the blood vessels begin, and indeed may be over and past 
before these have arrived at their maximum. Moreover those 
fibres of the sympathetic which are concerned in causing dilation 
of tlie pupil, are said to run a somewhat different course from those 
whith govern the blood vessels; it is stated tliat we can ex- 
{jerimentally, by stimulating one or the other set, either dilate 
the pupil without any marked change in the blood-supply, or 
affect the blood-supply without materially changing the pupil. 
We may therefore adhere to the view that the main changes 
of thti pupil in the direction of narrowing and widening are 
bnmght about by means of plain muscular fibres in the iris 
apart fmm those of the blood vessels. 

§ 725. Of all conditions affecting the size of the pupil, the 
one most important and most frequently at work is the falling of 
light on the retina ; and to this we may now return. But before 
doing so it will \ye desirable to recall to mind the nervous supply 
of the eyeball, omitting for the present the nenvs governing the 
six m^ular muscles which move the eyeball as a whole. 

The eyeball is supplied, in the first place, by the short ciliary 
nerves (Fig. 142 sx.) coming from the ophthalmic or lenticular, or 
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ciliary gangiion (/.c.) wliicli is connected by means of its three roots, 
(1) through the so-called 'short root' with the third nerve (r.J.), 
(2) with the cavernous sympathetic plexus and so, along the 
internal carotid artery, with tlie cervical sympathetic nerve {stfni.), 
and (3) throujjh tlie so-called ' long root ' with the nasal branch of 
the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve (r.l.). Besides the short 
ciliary nerves, the eyeball is supplied by the long ciliary nerves 
(Ac.) coming direct from the nasal branch of the ophthalmic 
division of the fifth nerve. The short ciliary nerves, which are the 
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most numerous, pierce the sclerotic at the hind part of the eyeball 
and are distributed on the one hand to the blood vessels of the 
choroid, ciliary processes and iris, and on the other hand to the 
ciliary muscle' and to the sphincter of the pupil. The less numerous 
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long ciliarj' nerves, piercing the sclerotic somewhat nearer the 
front of the eye, are distributed to the muscles of the iris, and 
probably to the ciliary muscle. 

The third or oculo-motor nerve we may trace hack, as we have 
seen (§ 623), to its nucleus in the floor of the aqueduct ; the 
sympathetic root we may trace back along the cervical sympathetic 
to the spinal connections of that nerve, on which we have so often 
dwelt ; the remarkable ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve we 
may trace back to the nucleus of the fifth nerve, which we have 
seen (§ 621) to be exceedingly complex, and indeed we have reason 
to consider this ophthalmic division as an independent nerve, which 
in the course of evolution has become annexed to other nerves 
to form what we call * the fifth ' nerve. 

§ 728. We may now make the broad statement, qualifications 
of which we will consider later on, that constriction of the pupil, 
brought about by light falling on the retina, is a reflex act, of 
which the optic is the aflerent nerve, the third or oculo-motor the 
efferent nerve, and the centre some portion of the brain lying in 
the front part of the floor of the aqueduct at the level of the 
anterior corpora quadrigemina. This is shewn by the following 
facts. When the optic nerve is divided, light falling on the retina 
of that eye no longer causes a constriction of the pupil : we are 
supposing that thi observations are confined to one eye. When 
the third nerve is divided, stimulation of the retina or of the optic 
ner\'e no longer causes constriction ; but direct stimulation of the 
peripheral portion of the divided tlwrd nerve causes constriction 
uf the pupil which may be extreme. If the region of the brain 
spoken of above as the centre be carefully stimulated, constriction 
f»f the i)Upil will take place even when no light falls on the retina 
<»r after the optic nerve has been divided. After destruction of the 
same region stimulation of the retina is ineffectual in narrowing 
the pupil. But if the centre and its connections with the optic 
nerve and third nerve be left intact and in thoroughly sound con- 
dition, constriction of the pupil will occur as a result of light falling 
on the retina, though all other parts of the brain be removed. 

It might be imagined that this cerebral centre acted as a 
tonic centre, whose action was simply increased, not originated, 
by the stimulation of the retina ; but this is disproved by the 
fact that if (still dealing with one eye) the optic nerve be divided 
subsec^uent section of the third nerve produces no further dilation. 

When the rootlets of the third nerve are separately divided as 
they leave the brain, it is found that section of those placed more 
antiriorly interferes with accommodation and constriction of the 
pupil, while section of the hinder ones affects the ocular muscles. 
Moreover if the hind part of the floor of the third ventricle and 
front part of the floor of the aqueduct be carefully explored (in 
the dog) liy means of the interrupted current, the following 
movements may be observed in succession as the electrodes are 
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shifted from the front backwards ; first movements of accommo- 
dation, next constriction of the pupil, and then contractions of the 
ocular muscles. Now in this region lies the elongated nucleus of 
the third nerve (§ 623) ; and it would appear that while the fibres 
of the third nerve concerned in accommodation arise from the 
extreme front of the nucleus, those which act upon the i)upil start 
from a succeeding part, the remaining hinder part giving rise tcj 
the fibres which govern the ocular muscles. It seems therefore 
natural to regard the part of the nucleus from which the pupil- 
constricting fibres spring, as the centre of the refiex pupil-con- 
stricting mechanism, as the pupil-constrictor centre. 

There is no difficulty as to the connection of the centre with 
the efferent limb of the reflex chain. The pupil-constrictor fibres 
pass from the nucleus to the trunk of the third nerve of the same 
side, and so by the short root to the ciliary ganglion (Fig. 142 r.6.), 
whence they reach the pupil by the short ciliary nerves ; section 
of the short ciliary nerves breaks the reflex chain of which we are 
speaking, and stimulation of them or of their peripheral ends 
causes narrowing of the pupil. 

But considerable difficulties are met with in determining the 
connection of the optic fibres, the afferent limb of the chain, with 
the centre. We should perhaps naturally suppose that the afferent 
nervous impulses wlwch affected the pupil were the same as, or at 
least took the same course as those which gave rise to visual 
sensations, and that there was some connection between the part 
of the third nucleus serving as the pupil-constrictor centre and 
one or other or all of the three bodies in which, as we have seen 
(§ 669), the optic fibres end, namely, the lateral corpus geniculatum, 
the pulvinar, and the anterior corpus quadrigeminum, the connec- 
tion being perhaps more especially with the latter. But we have 
no exact or satisfactory knowledge of such a connection ; and indeed 
that the connection between the optic fibres and the pupil-con- 
strictor centre is not furnished by any of these bodies is shewn by 
the fact that the pupil may still react to light after their removal, 
though they, or at all events the anterior corpora quadrigemina, 
are so far connected with the pupil mechanism that interference 
with them or stimulation of them gives rises to changes in the 
pupil. The tie, whatever be its nature between the optic fibres 
and the pupil-constrictor centre, must leave the optic path, if we 
may use the expression, before these bodies are reached. It has 
indeed been maintained that the afferent fibres of the optic nerve 
which affect the pupil do not pass into the optic tract at all, but 
leave the optic nerve at the decussation, being some of those 
fibres which pass directly from the optic decussation to the floor of 
the third ventricle (§ 669), and so make their way directly to the 
nucleus of the third nerve, through the substance of the floor of the 
third ventricle. But this has been disputed, and other connections 
have been suggested ; these however we cannot discuss here. 
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It is desirable to remember one important difference as to the 
l^ehaviour of the pupil which obtains between man and some of 
the higher mammals on the one hand, and the lower mammals as 
well as other vertebrates on the other. In the former, the pupil- 
constricting nervous mechanisms of the two eyes are not completely 
independent; there is a functional communion between the two 
sides, so that when one retina is stimulated both pupils con- 
tract, and indeed, in man, as a rule, contract equally. Hence, 
when a change in the pupil of one eye is brought about by some 
means other than the one we are now considering, the pupil 
of the other eye is affected; when for instance one pupil is 
dilated with atropin, the larger amount of light thus admitted 
into that eye causes a narrowing of the pupil of the other eye, and 
thus increases the difference between the pupils of the two eyes. 
In the lower mammals and other vertebrates, the mechanisms in 
question are independent, stimulation of one retina produces no 
effect on the pupil of the other eye. This difference seems 
dependent on the character of the optic decussation, which, in 
turn, as we have seen (§ 667), is connected with the presence or 
absence of binocular vision. In man, with considerable binocular 
vi.sion, the decussation is partial only, a considerable part of the 
optic nerve passes into the optic tract of the same side (Fig. 133); 
in the dog, with more limited binocular vision, a much smaller 
proportion of the optic nerve takes this course ; and in the lower 
mammals, and other vertebrates which possess no binocular vision, 
the crossing is complete, the whole optic nerve of the one side 
passes into the optic tract of the opposite side, though the bundles 
<»f fibres may be interwoven at the decussation in various ways in 
different animals. If we reject the view mentioned above, that 
the optic fibres subserving the pupil mechanism leave the optic 
ner\'e at the decussation and suppose that these fibres pass with 
the other optic fibres into the optic tract, we must conclude that 
in such an animal as the frog, or bird, in which stimulation of the 
rt'tina produces constriction of the pupil of the same eye and of 
that alone, a double crossing of impulses must take place ; the 
afferent impulses of the pupQ-constrictor mechanism must cross 
over to the opposite optic tract, and so reach the opposite centre, 
ami the efferent impulses which these generate in the centre must 
cross back again to reach the pupil of the eye whose r.^tina was 
stimulated. But such a conclusion is opposed to the results 
which have been obtained on the dog, in which, as we have just 
said, the decussation is partial. In this animal, after division of 
the floor of the third ventricle and aqueduct lengthways in the 
median line, not only does unilateral direct stimulation of tlie 
pupil-constrictor centre, or at least of the region of the nucleus of 
the third nerve, produce constriction in the pupil of the same side 
alone, but it is stated that, under these circumstances, reflex 
constriction of the pupil may be obtained, on either side, by 
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stimulation of the retina; in other words a separate complete 
reflex mechanism exists on each side. If this be so there can he 
no question of any decussation of either aflferent or efl'erent 
impulses, and the consensual pupil reaction, the constriction of 
one pupil caused by retinal stimulation of the other eye, must be 
carried out by some ties between the two centres of the two eyes. 
And indeed it has been suggested that the fibres passing from the 
nucleus of one side to that of the other (§ 623) furnish such a tie. 
If this be the state of things in the dog, it is difficult to believe 
that the arrangement in other animals is wholly different. We 
must not however carry on this discussion any further ; but we 
may perhaps remark that, whichever view we take of the course 
of the afferent pupil constricting fibres, it is probable that they 
are not the same as those which subserve visual sensations, that 
light when it falls on the retina not only excites in certain fibres 
impulses which give rise to visual sensations, but also excites in 
other fibres impulses which go to govern the pupil. 

Whatever be the exact nature of the central connections, the 
existence of such a reflex mechanism is an important fact, since 
the changes of the pupil which take place in actual life are to 
a large extent carried out by means of it; a constricted pupil 
indicates in the majority of instances an activity of the reflex 
mechanism, and a dilated pupil the absence of or diminution of 
that activity. In the normal, healthy organism the activity of the 
mechanism is in the first instance dependent on the amount of 
light falling on the retina; but even in the normal condition, 
and still more in an abnormal condition of the organism, other 
influences may become dominant. The activity of the centre may 
be exalted or depressed by nervous or other actions ; the retina or 
optic nerves may be affected by the same amount of light to a 
degree less than or greater than the normal, and the efferent limb' 
of the chain may be less or more effective. 

§ 727. Besides, however, all the various changes which may 
thus be induced by playing upon the optic-oculo-motor reflex 
mechanism, there are other agencies capable of acting on the 
pupil quite apart from this reflex mechanism. 

If the cervical sympathetic in the neck be divided, all other 
influences which could possibly affect the pupil being avoided, a 
constriction of the pupil will be seen to take place ; this however 
is at times (in animals) not very well marked ; but, whether it 
be so or no, if the peripheral portion of the nerve (i.e. the upper 
portion still connected with the head) be stimulated, a well- 
developed dilation is the result. The cervical sympathetic has, 
it will ])Q observed, an effect on the pupil, the opposite of that 
which it exercises on the blood vessels of the head and neck; 
when it is divided, the pupil becomes constricted but the blood 
vessels dilate, and when it is stimulated the pupil is dilated 
wliile the blood vessels are constricted. This pupil-dilating 
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induencfl of the cervical sympathetic may, as in the case of 
the vaaij-coustrictor action of the same nerve, be traced hack- 
wards down the neck to the upper thoracic ganglion, and thence to 
the spinal cord along the ramus communicant and anterior root of 
the second thoracic nerve, in the ease of the dog, the monkey and 
man ; ia the frog it is the fourth spinal nerve. From thence the 
diliiting influence may be further traced up through the bulb to a 
centre, which appears to be placed in the floor of tlie front part of 
the aqueduct not far from and apparently lateral to the centre 
tor constrictiou of tlie pupil. Some authors have supposed 
that a part of the spinal cord in the lower cervical or upper 
thoracic region above the origin of the second thoracic nerve 
has a special share in carrying out the dilating action and hence 
have called this region the ceittrun cilioapiaalc inferius ; but 
this seems very doubtful Since, as a rule, a very decided amount 
of narrowing of the pupils follows upon mere section of the cer- 
vical sympathetic, we may infer that, unlike the case of the 
pupil<onstrictor mechanism, tonic impulses habitually proceed 
from the pupil-dilator centre 

We may trace the path of dilating impulses in the other 
ditvctioD upwards along the cervical sympathetic, not to the 
»ympathetic root of the ciliary ganglion and so to the short 
ciliary nerves, but to fibres which, passing over the Gasserian 
ganglion apply themselves to the ophthalmic division of the fifth 
nerve, and from thence along the nasal branch to the long ciliary 
nerves, and so to the iris ; while the short ciliary nerves are the 
channels for pupil-constrictor impulses, the long ciliary nerves are 
the channels of pupil-dilator impulses. 

§ 788. But while the mode of action of the pupil-constrictor 
impulses seems clear, since these have simply to throw into con- 
traction, or increase the contraction of, the fibres of the sphincter, 
the mode of action of the pupil-dilator impuLses is a matter which 
has been and still is disputed. We have already (§ 724) urged 
that the widening of the pupil cannot be simply the result of vaso- 
constrictor action on the blood vessels of the iris ; and it is stated 
that the long ciliary nerves which act as pupil-dilators carry no 
vaso-constrictor impulses ; it is said that stimulation of the long 
ciliary nerves while it widens the pupil produces no vaso-motor 
effects, and after the division of the long ciliary nerves stimulation 
of the cervical sympathetic, while it produces vaso-constriction in 
the eye as in other parts of the head and face, gives rise to no 
widening of the pupil. The impulses then which pass along the 
long ciliary nerves must affect in some manner or' other the 
muscles of the iris other than those of its blood vessels. 

Two views are held as to what that manner of action exactly 
b. Those who regard the radially disposed tissue lying im- 
inediat«ly in front of the hind pigment layer of the iris as a 
muscular layer of radiating plain muscular fibres, maintain 
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that the impulses along the long ciliary nerves are ordinary 
motor impulses, leading to a contraction of this dilator muscle, 
whereby the constricting action of the sphincter is overcome. 
And it is further urged in support of this view that stimu- 
lation of one or some only of the long ciliary nerves, in 
contrast to an uniform stimulation of all of them together, such 
as happens when the cervical sympathetic is stimulated in the 
neck, leads to partial, uneven widening of the pupil; the long 
ciliary nerve stimulated acts only on a portion of the circle 
of the pupil and draws this part outward, forming more or less 
of a notch. Such a result it is argued could only be obtained 
by the direct local pull of some radial dilator fibres. 

On the other hand, those who deny the existence of any such 
radial dilator muscle are led to explain the pupil-dilating influence 
of the sympathetic as due to the impulses along that nerve inhibit- 
ing the previously existing contraction of the sphincter. These 
argue that the sphincter may be compared to the heart, inas- 
much as it possesses an automatic power of contraction, manifested 
however not in a rhythmic but in a tonic manner, and that like the 
heart its action may be either augmented or inhibited by nervous 
impulses ; and we have seen (§ 429) that a similar view may be 
taken ot the actions of the plain muscular fibres of the alimentary 
canal and of the bladder. According to this view the sphincter of 
the iris, when removed from all influences, is in a state of tonic 
contraction, pulling against the radiate strain of the elastic tissue 
of the iris and so maintaining a pupil of a certain size. Under the 
influence of light falling on the retina, impulses reaching the 
sphincter by the short ciliar}' nerves augment its contraction, 
and narrow the pupil in proportion to their intensity. On the 
other hand, impulses reaching the sphincter from the sympathetic 
by the long ciliary nerves inhibit the activity of the sphincter, 
diminish the force with which it is pulling against the elastic 
tissue of the iris, and so lead to a widening of the pupil, thus 
either diminishing the constriction which is being caused by 
the action of light on the retina or otherwise, or, in the absence 
of all external constricting influences, causing the pupil to become 
wider than it naturally would when removed from all extrinsic 
influences whatever. In support of such a view it is pointed 
out that the muscular tissue forming the sphincter is peculiar, 
since a slip of it when directly stimulated by a weak interrupted 
current elongates, in this respect also shewing its analogy 
with the heart whose activity may similarly be inhibited by 
the interrupted current. Again, in the extirpated eye, or even 
in the isolated iris, warmth dilates and cold constricts the pupil, 
the one relaxing, and the other increasing the contraction of the 
sphincter. Other arguments on the one side or on the other may 
also be brought forward, and the conflict between the two views 
cannot be regarded perhaps as definitely ended, though the 
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balance of evidence seems to be against the existence of a distinct 
radial dilator muscle. 

Whatever be the view adopted as to the exact mode of action 
of the sympathetic there remains the broad fact that the pupil is 
under the dominion of two antagonistic mechanisms : one a con- 
stricting mechanism, reflex in nature, the third nerve serving as 
the efferent, and the optic as the afferent tract ; the other a 
dilating mechanism, apparently tonic in nature, but subject to 
augmentation from various causes, and of this the cervical sym- 
pathetic is the efferent channel. Hence, when the third or optic 
nerve is divided, not only do constricting impulses cease to be 
manifest, but the effect of their absence is increased, on account 
of the tonic dilating influence of the sympathetic being left 
free to work. When, on the other hand, the sympathetic is 
divided, this tonic dilating influence falls away, and constriction 
results. When the optic or third nerve is stimulated, the dilating 
effect of the sympathetic is overcome, and constriction results , 
and wh3n the sympathetic is stimulated, any constricting influence 
of the third nerve which may be present is overcome, and dilation 
ensues. 

The former, optic oculo-motor mechanism is the instrument 
by means of which the pupil is adapted to the amount of light, 
the latter, sympathetic mechanism appears to be employed when 
other influences are brought to bear on the pupiL Thus the 
characteristic pupil-dilating effects of emotions such as fear, of 
the painful stimulation of sensory nerves, of dyspnoea, and in 
part of some drugs, appear to be carried out through the sym- 
pathetic mechanism. 

§ 729. In the case of many drugs, however, the effect produced 
is either in part or wholly independent of both these nervous 
mechanisms. A small quantity of atropin introduced into the 
system, or even directly into the eye, causes a dilation of the pupil 
which may be so great that the iris is reduced to a mere rim, 
while physostigmin (eserin) similarly introduced into the system 
or eye produces a constriction of the pupil which may be so great 
that the pupil is narrowed to a mere pin*s point. Since both these 
drugs may produce their full effects after division of the optic- 
f>culo-motor and the sympathetic nerves, and indeed may produce 
their effects in an extirpated eyeball, it is obvious that those 
effects are not due to the drugs acting on the central parts of the 
above mechanisms. Their action is a local one. They do not 
act by means of the ciliary ganglion, for both drugs continue to 
produce their effects to a most marked degree after the ganglion 
has been excised. Nor have we any evidence that their action 
is dependent on any other local nervous mechanism, such as 
might be afforded by the nerve cells lying in the choroid or even 
in the iris. They appear to act directly on the sphincter, 
atropin paralyzing it or producing relaxation, and physostigmin 
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increasing or producing contraction, both often of an extreme 
character. Whether the drugs act on the actual muscular tissue 
itself or on the endings of the nerve fibres in the muscular tissue, 
or on both together, is a question which we cannot discuss here. 
Nor need we stay to consider the difficulties which are added, 
if we accept the view of the existence of a special dilator muscle. 
The important point is that the action of both these drugs is a local 
one ; hence, when they have produced their full effects, the normal 
nervous mechanisms on which we have been dwelling are of little 
or no use ; even an abundance of light leads to no constriction in 
the full atropinized eye, and removal of light produces little or 
no dilation in an eye fully under the influence of physostigmin. 

We may here mention the fact that in certain animals at all 
events, for instance the eel, light falling into the eye, even into an 
extirpated eye, will cause constriction of the pupil ; and this seems to 
be brought about by means of some nervous connection between the 
retina and the iris, for the effect ceases when the retina is destroyed. 
But this peculiar action has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

The share of the fifth nerve in the work of the iris seems to be 
chiefly at least a sensory one ; the iris is sensitive, and the sensory 
impulses which are generated in it pass from it along the fibres of 
the fifth nerve. Some observers maintain that in addition to the 
dilating fibres of the sympathetic which reach the iris after having 
joined the fifth nerve, the latter nerve also contains fibres of its 
own which passing by the ophthalmic branch and long ciliary 
nerves are able to dilate the pupil ; but this is doubtful. 

We may sum up the nervous mechanism of the pupil then 
somewhat as follows. The salient and most frequently repeated 
event, the constriction of the pupil upon exposure to light, is a 
reflex act, the centre of which is placed in the brain ; and the 
correlative widening of the pupil upon diminution of light is due 
to the tonic action of the sympathetic making itself felt upon the 
waning of its antagonist. The dilating eflects of emotions, of 
sensory impressions, especially painful ones, and of dyspnoea 
appear to be brought about by an increased activity of the dilating 
centre, assisted possibly in the latter instance by a depression of 
the constricting centre. The constriction of the pupil in the 
earlier stages of the action of alcohol and chloroform and in 
slumber is probably due to an increased action of the constricting 
centre, but tlie narrow pupil caused by such a drug as physo- 
stigmin is due, chiefly if not exclusively, to a local action. The 
constricted pupil of morphia appears to be due partly to central 
and partly to local action. The dilating effects of such a drug 
as atropin are chiefly if not exclusively due to a local action, 
but in tlie widened pupil of the later stages of alcohol poisoning 
and of some other drugs we can probably trace the effects of 
an exhaustion of the constricting centre, assisted possibly by an 
increased activity of the dilating centre. 
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§ 730. The nervous mechanism of accommodation. The ciliary 
muscle which brings about acwmmodatiou ia governed in this 
aciiou by fibres which may be traced, through the short ciliary 
nerves and ciliary ^aaglion, along the third nerve, to a centre 
which lies (iu dogs) io the extreme front ot the lloor of the aque- 
duct, or rather perhaps in the extreme hind part of tlie Uoor of the 
third ventricle, and which is especially connect**! with the extreme 
front of the nucleus of, and ao with the most anterior bundles of 
the root of, the third nerve. As we have already said stimulation 
lit thb centre, or of the third nerve, or of the short ciliary nerves, 
leads Ui a coatractiuu of the ciliary muscle and to accommodation 
tin near objects. 

This nervous mechanism, unhke that for the pupil, is under 

tho command of the will, though the will needs to be assisted 

l»y visual sensations ; it Is moreover only brought into play by 

tUe direct action of the will; we are not led to accommodate by 

any othjr influence than the desire to see distinctly near or far 

objects. The mechanism may, iiowever, be affected by the local 

action of drugs. Such drugs as atropin and pliysostigmin which 

have a special action on the pupil, also affect the mechanism 

of avoommodation, and that in a corresponding way. Atropin 

paralyses it, stj that tha eye remains adjusted for far objects ; and 

physostigmin tlmiws tha eye Into a condition of forced accommo- 

r dalioQ for near objects. This double action has been explained 

I by the supposition that, by acting on the muscular fibres, or on 

|i the nerve endings, or on both, atropin inhibits the contraction of or 

I paralyses, while physostigmin throws into contraction or augments 

[ tha contraction of the ciliary muscle. But the phenomena, on 

[ hirther inquiry, are found to be more complicated than they appear 

j b> be itt first sight For instance, we have no clear evidence that 

I ihB mechanism is, like that of the pupil, a double one ; when we 

Ipass from occommiMlatiou for a near object to that for a far object, 

f'We Bimply ■ let go ' the previous effort ; we cease to contract the 

I ciliary muscle, and, so far as we know at present, the return of the 

1 suspensory ligament and other parts is simply the passive result 

I of the cessation of the contraction of the ciliary muscle. We have 

■ no evidence of antagonistic impulses passing along the long 

I eiliaiy nerves for instance, and undoing the work of the previous im- 

nibes. It has, however, been stated that when the eye is brought 

I forced accommodation for near objects by the action of physo- 

jgmin, stimulation oC the long ciliary nerves abolishes or dimi- 

Jlishes the accommodation, bringing about a flattening of tlie 

l.«nlerior surface of the lens by inhibiting the previous contraction 

lf«f the ciliary muscle. We may add that, were the change from 

■neftr to tar a mere passive relaxation of a previous contraction we 

I should, judging from our experience of ordinary muscular con- 

Ltnctions. expect the time taken up by it to be greater, or at least 

I'Dot less than the time taken up by the change from far to near : 
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but as a matter of fact it is very much shorter, indeed the act is 
an exceedingly rapid one. This and other facts indicate that our 
knowledge of the mechanism of accommodation is far from being 
complete. 

§ 731. There remains a word to be said concerning the con- 
striction of the pupil which takes place when the eye is accom- 
modated for near objects, and when the pupil is turned inwards 
(the two being closely allied, since the two eyes converge to see 
near objects), and the return to the more dilated condition when 
the eye returns to rest and regains the condition adapted for 
viewing far objects. These are instances of what are called 
" associated movements." A similar instance is afforded by certain 
cases of blindness of one eye due to atrophy of the optic nerve ; 
in such cases the pupil of the blind eye may be wholly insensible 
to light, and yet becomes narrowed when the subject looks at a 
near object with the sound eye. In so doing he throws into action 
the accommodation mechanism, and wdth that the pupil-constrict- 
ing mechanism of both eyes. Two movements are thus spoken of as 
" associated " when the sjxjcial central nervous mechanism employed 
in carrying out the one act is so connected by nervous ties of some 
kind or other with that employed in carrying out the other, that 
when we set the one mechanism in action we unintentionally set 
the other in action also. In this constriction of the pupil asso- 
ciated with accommodation the ner\'ous ties between the parts of 
the central nervous system concerned in the generation of the 
will, the centre for accommodation, and the centre for the con- 
striction of the pupil, are such that whenever the will stirs up the 
impulses necessary to carry out accommodation, it at the same 
time stirs up corresponding impulses in the pupil-constrictor 
mechanism. More than this we cannot at present say. 

We can, as we have said, accommodate at will ; few persons 
only can effect the necessary change in the eye unless they 
direct their attention to some near or far object, as the case may 
be, and thus assist their will by visual sensations. By practice, 
however, the aid of external objects may be dispensed with ; and 
it is when this is achieved that the pupil may seem to be made to 
dilate or contract at pleasure, accommodation being effected with- 
out the eye being directed to any particular object. 



SEC. 6. IMPERFECTIONS IN THE DIOPTRIC 

APPARATUS. 

§ 732. Imperfections of accommodation. The emmetropic eye, 
in which the principal posterior focus lies on the retina, may, as we 
have said, be taken as the normal eye. The myopic, in which the 
principal posterior focus lies in front, and the hypermetropic eye, 
in which it lies beyond the retina, may be considered as imperfect 
eyes, though the former possesses an advantage over the normal 
eye in so far that it can see minute objects more distinctly than 
can the normal eye, since these can be brought so near the eye as 
to give a relatively large retinal image and yet remain within 
the limits of accommodation. An eye may be myopic from too 
j»reat a convexity of the cornea, or of the anterior surface of the 
lens, or from permanent spasm of the accommodation-mechanism, 
or from too great a length of the long axis of the eyeball. The 
last appears to be the usual cause Similarly, the cause of 
hypermetropism is in most cases the possession of too short a 
bulb. In presbyopia the failure or loss of accommodation may 
l»e due either to a loss of elasticity of the lens, or to increasing 
weakness of the ciliary muscle, or to the parts becoming rigid ; 
the first appears to be the more common cause ; the change, 
which may affect not only normal but also other eyes, generally 
begins in the fifth decade of life. 

These several defects may be remedied by the use of appro- 
priate lenses, by wearing proper spectacles. The myopic eye 
needs for distant objects the rays of which fall parallel on the 
cornea (or at least so little divergent that they still are brought 
to a focus in front of the retina) a concave glass, of such a 
refractive power, of such a focal length, as to give to parallel rays 
.sufficient divergence l)efore they fall on the cornea to enable the 
dioptric mechanism of the eye to bring them to a focus on, and no 
longer in front of, the retina. 

The h\T)ermetropic eye needs a convex glass of such a focal 
It^ngth as will give to parallel rays sufficient convergence before 
they fall on the cornea to enable the eye to bring them to a 
focus on the retina. 

The presbyopic eye similarly needs a convex glass the focal 
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length yf which must depend on the amount of accommodation 
6tiU possessed by the eye ; it must give the rays just so much 
convergence that the weakened mechanism is able to bring them 
to a focus on the retina, the convexity or refractive power of the 
glaas being increased, that is to say its focal length diminished, as 
the loss of accommodation increases. 

§ 733. Spherical aberration. In a spherical lens the rays 
which are refracted by the circumferential parts are brought to a 
focus sooner than those which pass through the more central 
parts ; in consequence the rays proceeding from a luminous point 
are no longer brought to a single focus at one point, but form a 
number of foci at different distances. Hence, when rays are 
allowed to fall on the whole of the lens, the image formed on a 
screen placed in the focus of the more central rays is blurred by 
the difiusion-circles caused by the circumferential rays which 
have been brought to a premature focus. In an ordinaiy optical 
iiretnunent spherical aberration is obviated by a diaphragm which 
shuts off the more circumferential rays. In the eye the iris is 
an adjustable diaphragm ; and when the pupil contracts in near 
vision tlie more divergent rays proceeding from a near object, 
whicli t«nd to fall on the circumfensntial parts of the lens, are cut 
off. The lens however, as we have seen, is not uniform in 
structure, and the refraction which it exercises does not, aa in 
the case of the ordinary lens, increase regularly and progressively 
from the circumference to the centre, but varies most irregularly , 
hence the purpose of the narrowing of the pupil cannot be simply 
to obviate spherical aberration ; and indeed the other optical 
imperfections of the eye are so great, that such spherical aber- 
rations as are actually caused by the lens produce no obvious 
effect on vision, 

§ 731 Astigmatism. We have hitherto treated the eye as if 
its dioptric surfaces were all parts of perfect spherical surfaces. 
In reality this is rarely the case, either with the lens or with the 
cornea, .Slight deviations from the spherical shape do not produce 
any marked eff'ect, but there is one deviation, known as regular 
astigmatism, which, present to a certain extent in most eyes and 
very largely developed in some, frequently leads to very imperfect 
vision. This defect is due to one or other of the dioptric surfaces 
being not spherical but more convex along one meridian than 
another, more convex, for instance, along the vertical than along 
the horizontal meridian. When this is the case with the dioptric 
surface of an optical system the rays proceeding from a luminous 
point are not brought to a single focus at a point, but possess two 
linear foci, one nearer than the normal focus and corresponding to 
the more convex surface, the other farther than the normal focus and 
corresponding to the less convex surface. If the vertical meridians 
of the surface he more convex than the horizontal, then the nearer 
linear focus will be horizontal and the farther linear focus will be 
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vertical, and vice versa, (This can be shewn much more effectually 
on a model than in a diagram in which we are limited to two 
dimensions.) Now, in order to see a vertical line distinctly, a 
needle held vertically for instance, it is much more important 
that the rays which diverge from the line in a series of horizontal 
planes should be brought to a focus properly than those which 
diverge in the vertical plane of the line itself; for the former 
contribute to a far greater extent than do the latter to the sum ot 
rays which go to form the retinal image of and so to excite the 
sensation of the line. Similarly, in order to see a horizontal line 
distinctly it is much more important that the rays which diverge 
from the line in a series of vertical planes should be brought to a 
focus properly than those which diverge in the horizontal plane of 
the line itself. When a horizontal line is held before an astigmatic 
dioptric surface, more convex in the vertical meridian, it will give 
rise to a strong image of a horizontal line at the nearer focus 
where the many vertical rays diverging from the line are brought 
to a linear horizontal focus, and to a weak image of a vertical line 
at the farther focus where the fewer horizontal rays are brought 
to a linear vertical focus. Similarly, a vertical line held before 
the same surface will give rise to a strong image of a vertical line 
at the farther focus where the horizontal rays diverging from the 
vertical line are brought to a linear vertical focus, and to a weak 
image of a horizontal line at the nearer focus. But in the case of 
an astigmatic eye trying to see a horizontal or vertical line, such 
as a horizontal or vertical needle, the eye will neglect the weaker 
image, and take the stronger image as the only image of the 
object. Hence an astigmatic eye, more convex in the vertical 
meridian, will see a horizontal needle distinctly when the nearer, 
and a vertical needle distinctly when the farther of the two foci 
falls on the retina ; it will require a different accommodation to 
see the one and the other distinctly. If the astigmatism is such 
that the horizontal meridian be the more convex, the vertical 
needle will be seen most distinctly at the nearer, and the hori- 
zontal at the farther focus. In both forms of astigmatism the 
horizontal and the vertical lines which go to make up the features 
of the surface of an object will fail of being seen distinctly at the 
same time; and the vision of the object will be imperfect. 

Rays of light proceeding from a line, which is neither vertical 
nor horizontal but oblique, give rise in an astigmatic system to a 
number of foci arranged in so complex a manner that no distinct 
image can be formed on the retina ; the presence of these lines 
accordingly adds to the imperfection of the vision of any object. 

Most eyes are thus more or less 'regularly' astigmatic, and 
generally with a greater convexity along the vertical meridian. 
If a set of horizontal or vertical lines be looked at, or if the near 
point of accommodation be determined by Scheiner's experiment, 
for the needle placed first horizontally and then vertically, the 
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distance from the eye at which the horizontal lines or needle are 
seen distinctly will be found, in most cases, to be appreciably 
and in many cases considerably shorter than that at which the 
vertical lines or needle are seen with equal distinctness. In other 
words, in the case of most eyes, a vertical line must be farther 
from the eye than a horizontal one, if both are to be seen 
distinctly at the same time. The cause of astigmatism is, in 
the great majority of cases, the unequal curvature of the cornea ; 
but sometimes the fault lies in the lens, as was the case with the 
philosopher Young. 

Regular astigmatism may be remedied by the use of cylindrical 
glasses, that is to say, glasses which are convex along one meridian 
but plane along the other. Thus the ordinary astigmatic eye 
with the greater curvature along the vertical meridian will be 
benefited by a cylindrical glass, plane in the vertical plane but 
possessing such convexity in the horizontal plane as will make up 
for the relatively deficient horizontal curvature of the cornea. 

When the curvature of the cornea or of the lens differs not in 
two meridians only but in several, irregular astigmatism is the 
result. A certain amount of irregular astigmatism, due to the 
cornea or lens, exists in most eyes, thus causing the image of a 
bright point, such as a star, to be not a round dot but a radiate 
figure , in some cases the irregularity is so great that several 
imperfect images are formed of every object. 

§ 736. Chromatic aberration. The different rays of the 
spectrum are of different refrangibility, those towards the violet 
end of the spectrum being brought to a focus sooner than those 
near the red end. This in optical instruments is obviated by 
using compound lenses made up of various kinds of glass. In the 
eye we have no evidence that the lens is so constituted as to 
correct this fault ; still the total dispersive power of the instrument 
is so small, that such amount of chromatic aberration as does exist 
attracts little notice. Nevertheless some slight aberration may be 
detected by careful observation. When the spectrum is observed 




Fio 143. Diagram illustrating Chromatic Aberration. 

hh is the dioptric surface, hv represents the blue, and hr the red rays; V\a the focal 

plane of the blue, H of the red rays. 

at some distance off the violet end will not be seen in focus at the 
same time as the red end. Again, if a luminous point be looked at 
through a narrow orifice covered by a piece of violet glass, which 
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while shutting out the yellow and green allows the red and blue 
rays to pass through, there will be seen alternately an image 
having a blue centre with a red fringe, or a red centre with a blue 
fringe, according as the image of the point looked at is thrown on 
one side or other of the true focus. Thus supposing / (Fig. 143) 
to be the plane of the mean focus of A, the violet rays will be 
brought to a focus in the plane V, and the red rays in the plane R. 
If the rays be supposed to fall on the retina between Vandf, the 
diverging or blue rays will form a centre surrounded by the still 
converging red rays ; whereas if the rays fall on the retina between 
/ and -R, the converging red rays will form a centre with the still 
diverging blue rays forming a fringe round them. If the rays fall 
on the retina at /, the two kinds of rays will be mixed together ; 
as will be seen from the figure, the circumferential still converging 
red ray hr as it cuts the plane of the retina is, in ordinary vision, 
accompanied by the diverging violet ray hv, and thus by a sort of 
compensation, we see together, though not in absolutely proper 
focus, even the rays which differ most in refraction. The experi- 
ment may be varied by blocking up one half of the pupil with a 
piece of card and using the uncovered half of the pupil to look 
through a piece of red glass at a white surface or a candle tlame. 
The red strip will be seen to have a blue edge. 

§ 736. Entoptic phenomena. The various media of the eye 
are not uniformly transparent ; the rays of light in passing through 
them undergo local absorption and refraction, and thus various 
shadows are thrown on the retina, of which we become conscious 
as imperfections in the field of vision, especially when the eye is 
directed to a uniformly illuminated surface. These are spoken of 
as entoptic phenomena, and are very varied, many forms having 
lieen described. 

Tears on the cornea, or temporary unevenness of the anterior 
surface of the cornea after the eyelid has been pressed on it, may 
give rise to retinal images and so to visual sensations ; but in these 
cases the cause lies outside the eye and the result can hardly be 
sjx)ken of as entoptic. 

Changes in the margin of the pupil appear in the shadow 
of the iris which bounds the field of vision. If we look at a 
bright object or luminous surface through a pin-hole in a card 
placed close in front of the eye (in order to get the best image 
on the retina, the pin-hole should occupy the position of the 
principal anterior focus), the dark circle which bounds the field of 
vision is the image caused by the shadow of the margin not as 
might at first be supposed of the pin-hole but of the iris. This 
is at once shewn by the changes which it can be made to 
undergo, while the pin-hole remains motionless, by alternately 
closing and opening the other eye ; the field of vision of the eye 
which is looking through the pin-hole may be observed to con- 
tract when light enters, and to expand when the light is shut off 
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from the other eye ; for as we have seen (§ 726) light falling on 
one retina leads to consensual narrowing of the pupil of the other 
eye. Other changes or irregularities in the iris may be observed 
by this method. 

Imperfections in the lens or in its capsule may aUo give rise 
to entoptic images. Not unfrequeutly a radiate figure corre- 
sponding to the arrangement of the fibres of the lens makes its 
appearance. 

The most common entoptic phenomena are those caused by the 
presence of floating bodies in the vitreous humour, the so-called 
muBcw volitantea. These are readily seen when the eye is turned 
towards a uniform surface, and are frequently very troublesome in 
looking through a microscope. They Eissume the form of rows 
and groups of beads, of single beads, of streaks, patches and 
granules, and may be recc^ised by their almost continual move- 
ment especially when the head or eye is moved up and down. 
When an attempt is made to fix the vision upon them they 
immediately float away. 

Since the images on the retina are in these cases shadows and 
since the strongest shadows are cast by parallel rays, the images 
are best seen when the rays of light giving rise to the shadows on 
the retina traverse the vitreous humour in parallel lines ; hence 
the best illumination for examining the phenomena is one placed 
in the principal anterior focus, the rays diverging from which fall 
parallel on the retina (g 704, Fig. 135). The sharpness of the 
images is also increased by using a small but bright source of 
light, as by looking at a bright light through a small hole in a 
screen. 

The sensations which these objects in the vitreous humour ex- 
cite by means of the retinal images to which they give rise do not 
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tell us that the objects are in the vitreous humour. As we shall see 
we refer all affections of the retina, all visual sensations to some 
chants in the external world ; and if we trusted to our sensations 
alone in the cases of these entoptic phenomena we should suppose 
that the causes existed outside ourselves. It is only by means 
of inferences drawn from the features and behaviour of the 
sensations that we arrive at the conclusion that the causes lie in 
the vitreous humour. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 144) illustrates how the 
position of objects in the eye may be determined by the move- 
ments of their shadows on the retina. It represents the reduced 
diagrammatic eye seen in vertical section, with n the nodal point, 
p the principal plane, and F the plane of the principal anterior 
focus. 1 represents an object in the anterior chamber, 2 another 
in the substance of the lens, and 3 a third in the vitreous humour. 
If a bright light be looked at through a pin-hole in a card placed 
in the plane of the principal anterior focus F so that the hole 
is at the principal anterior focus a, the rays of light may be 
considered as diverging from a, and we may draw them as 
refracted at the principal plane p, and then passing parallel 
through the vitreous humour. The image on the retina in this 
case may be represented by a\ The field of vision, limited by the 
shadow of the iris, will be circular ; the shadow of 2 will lie close 
to the optic axis, that of 1 a little above it, and that of 3 some 
Uttle way below it. It will of course be remembered that in tlie 
apparent image all the features will be inverted (§ 707). If now 
the card be moved upward so that the light emanates from the 
pin-hole at 6, and the paths of the rays of light be drawn as before, 
the image resulting will be that shewn at b\ The shadow of 2 
has changed very little in position; but that of 1 lias moved 
downwards, while that of 2 has moved upwards so that all three 
lie closer together. If, on the contrary, the card be moved down- 
ward to c the result will be that shewn in c; the shadow of 1, 
as before, has moved but little, while that of 1 has moved upward, 
and that of 3 downwards, so that the three shadows are farther 
apart. 

Thus while the shadows of objects in the anterior chamber 
move in a direction the opposite to that of the movement of the 
source of an illumination placed in the plane of the principal 
anterior focus, the shadows of objects in tlie vitrtM)U3 Inunour 
move in the same direction as the source of illumination. Hence, 
by obser\'ing the direction of the movement of an entoptic image 
resulting from the movement of the illumination, the position in 
the eye of the object giving rise to the image may be determined, 
rej^ard of course always being had to the so-called mental inversion 
of tlie retinal image. Stated more strictly the rule would run 
thus. The shadows of objects in front of the nodal point (§ 703) 
in the lens move in a direction contrary to and those of objects 
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tMrliiri'l ihfi FKidal pr;int in the same direction as the movement 
of thi; illurriination ; moreover the more distant the object from 
th<; Ufttlal |ioint the ffraHUiT the movement of the shadow caused 
by iUii Hnum movement of the illumination. 

Ill tfiiM r:oiaH5^;tion we may refer to one or two matters.which 
howifVftr r;(ititi(jt be called dioptric imperfections. 

If 11 wbiU; Kheet or white cloud be looked at in daylight 
tbroii^h II Nirtol'H jiri.sm, a somewhat bright double cone or double 
tuft, with th(i api(;(!H touc^hiiig, of a faint blue colour, is seen in the 
i'tttiUv. of the fi«*l(l of vision, crossed by a similar double cone of a 
MoiiH'what yellow diirker colour. These are spoken of as Haidinger's 
bruHlitm ; tlu^y rotate as the prism is rotated, and are supposed to 
bn due Ui ihn une({ual absorption of the polarised light in that 
piirt of i\w. wlhui which we shall study presently as "the yellow 
Hpot." The prinin must be frecjuently rotated, since when the prism 
ri'iuiiliiH at n^Ht thi^ iihenomeua fade. We may here remark that 
the iiMMlia of tlu^ eve are fluorescent: a condition which favours 
the |K»reeptioii of the ultraviolet rays. There are other entoptic 
|iheiioiiienu iUw to features of the retina, of which we shall speak 
ni tnuitiuj; of the development of visual impulses. 

UiHtIv, h^turuiug to dioptric imperfections, we may add that 
(he tiptieul arnmpMuenU are also to a certain extent imperfect 
iiuiHunirli tiH the dioptrie surfaces are, according to most observers, 
not truly I'eiitivd on the optic axis. 



SEC. 6. THE STRUCTURE OF THE RETINA. 



§ 737. We have now to inquire how the rays of light thrown 
on to the retina, by means of the dioptric mechanism, in the form 
of an optical image give rise to visual sensations and so to a 
perception of the object sending forth the rays. For tliis purpose 
we must turn to the structure of the retina, including with it the 
pigment epithelium derived from the outer, as the retina proper is 
from the inner, layer of the retinal cup. 

The optic nerve, as we have already said, is not so much 
an ordinary nerve as a strand of white matter extending from 
the brain ; and several of its features shew this. Its outer 
wrapping is not an ordinary perineural sheath but a prolonga- 
tion of dura mater, and within this lies a 'pial' sheath, a con- 
tinuation of the pia mater. Between the two may be recognised 
a membrane corresponding to the arachnoid membrane with 
scanty sub-dural and sub-arachnoid spaces. The pial sheath 
sends supporting septa into the interior of the nerve, and at 
about 15 or 20 mm. from the eyeball a large process of the 
pial sheath passing obliquely forwards carries the central retinal 
artery and vein into the middle of the nerve, and thence onwards 
along the axis of the nerve to the retina. 

The nerve fibres, for the most part of ver}" small diameter 
2 /I, though a few (possibly "pupil" fibres) are larger, 5 m or 10 /x, 
are up to the eyeball medullated fibres, but as in the brain and 
spinal cord possess no neurilemma. They are supported by neu- 
n>glia very similar to that of the spinal cord, and continuous with 
the pial septa, which like those of the spinal cord are irregular, 
the arrangement, so common in an ordinary nerve, of definite 
lonjjitudinal bundles, each with its own sheath, being absent. 

The number of fibres in the whole nerve has been calculated 
to l>e about 500,000 ; but higher estimates have been made. 

Where the nerve joins the eyeball the dural sheath Viecomes 
continuous with the sclerotic coat and the pial sheath with the 
choroid coat, fine bundles from the sclerotic and also to some extent 
from the choroid passing transversely into the nerve and forming 
a network, the "lamina cribrosa.'* At this level the fibres of tin? 
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nerve suddenly lose their medulla and pass on to the retina 
as naked axis cylinders supported by neuroglia ; owing to the 
loss of medulla the thickness of the nerve is greatly diminished. 

The medullaless fibres pass on to the level of the anterior, 
inner surface of the retina, forming the optic disc or. optic 
papilla, in the centre of which lie the central artery and vein. 
From the optic disc the fibres radiate in curves, giving a pattern 
not unlike that known as * engine-turned,' over the retina as far 
as the ora serrata, and form on the anterior, inner side of the 
retina, next to the vitreous humour, a layer which we shall 
describe presently as • the layer of optic fibres/ Thus the optic 
nerve spreads itself out as a thin film lining the interior of 
the retinal cup next to the vitreous humour ; and the other 
structures of the retina, in which the fibres end, lie outside or 
behind this film, between it and the choroid. 

§ 738. Tlie Layers of the Retina. Vertical sections of the 
retina, which has an average thickness of about '15 mm., shew 
that it is made up of a series of layers superimposed, the 
one on the other; and the broad features of the layers are 
very much the same over the whole extent of the retina except 
at one part, the macula lutca containing the depression called 
the fovea centralis. The structure of this part diflers materially 
from the rest of the retina, and we must consider it by itself , but 
we may treat of all the rest of the retina surrounding the optic 
disc as one. 

The latfcr of optic fibres (Fig. 145, I.) lies, as we have said, 
next to the vitreous humour and forms what we may henceforward 
call the innermost layer. Next to this comes a layer in which 
relatively large branched nerve cells are present; this is the 
layer of ganglionic corpuscles (Fig. 145, II.). It is succeeded 
by a [H^culiar layer, very closely resembling the molecular layer 
of the con^bollum (§ 648) and the ground substance of the cortex 
(§ 649), and hence called the molecular layer or reticular layer 
(Fig. 145, III.), or to distinguish it from another somewhat 
similar layer, the inner molecular layer or inner reticular layer. 
Next comes a layer characterized by the presence of conspicuous 
nuclei closely ]>acked together (Fig. 145, IV.), and still farther 
o\itwanls lies a similar but somewhat ditierent second layer (Fig. 
145, VI.) of closely packed nuclei. The first is called the inner 
nuclear layer, or sometimes the " inner granular layer," the second 
the outer nudc'xr layer, or sc^notimes "the outer granular layer." 
The two layers in (]iiestion are separated from each other by a 
layer (Fig. 145, V ) often very thin, which sinc« in some of its 
features it n^sembles the inner molecular layer, is called the 
ovitr ninlrruJar Intirr, or " outer n^icular layer;" it is sometimes 
called tlu^ "fenestrated layer or membrane." Outside the outer 
mu lenr laver ei>nu^s the remarkable layer of rods and cones (Fig. 
]V\ Vll.) whieh is the last of the layers of the retina proper; this 
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is io tam succeeded by the layer of piijment epithelium, beyond 
which we come at once upon the limitiug uieinbraue of the choroid, 
the so-called membrane of Bruch (§ 713). 

As we shall see, there is a functional connection, even if not 
actual continuity of structure, between the optic fibres on the 
inside and the reds and coues on the outside. As we shall see, 
the processes through which the rays of light are able to give rise 
to visual impulses bagin in the region of the rods and cones; 
the rays of light have to pass through the whole or nearly the 
whole of the thickness of the retina before they begin their work , 
their work begun in the rods and cones is carried back through 
the thickness of the retina to the optic hbres and gathered up 
from the layer of optic Hbres to the optic disc and so to the optic 
uerve. It is a necessity therefore that all the several elements 
i»f the retina should be very transparent. 

We have already called the retina a piece of the brain ; and 
«_*vec tlie brief statement which we have just made helps, from the 
likeness to cerebral structures which it suggests, to justify such a 
view. U is not surprising to find that in the retina as In the brain 
purely nervous elements are mixed with neuroglial elements, and 
that further, as in the brain, great ditticulty is often met with in 
Jt'termining exactly which structure is really nervous and func- 
tional, and which merely neuroglial and sustentative. The broad 
distinctions however are easy. 

§ 73ft Supporting or Neuroglial Elements. We apply the term 
Deutti^Iial to all those elements of the retina which, though not 
nervous in nature, are derived from epithelial cells and not of 
mesoblastic origin. The inner surface of the retina, that which 
lies in contact with the hyaloid membrane investing the vitreous 
humour, is d(;tined by a thin transparent membrane of a cuticular 
nature, the imur limiting membrane (Fig. 145. wi./.t.). Between 
the outer nuclear la)-er and the layer of rods and cones lies a 
somewhat similar thin transparent membrane, the outer limitinq 
hmne {m.lx.\ pierced with holes for the passage of the inner 
I of the bodies of the rods and cones, the greater part of the 
"B of which lie outside the membrane plunged, as we shall 
II the pigment epithelium. These two membranes correspond 
to the inner and outer surface of the inner (anterior) wall of the 
retinal cup, which we have said (§ 703) alone furnishes the retina 
proper. The rods and cones therefore may be said to project 
beyond the retina, nnd indeed, when the development of the 
retina is traced out. wu find that the rods and cones do really 
grow oat from the inner wall of the retinal cup and thrust them- 
selves into the outer wail, which is wholly transformed into the 
pigment epithelium. 

StT«t«hing radially from Ihe inner to the outer limiting 
membniDe in all regions of the retina, and therefore seen in a 
vertical section as vertically disposed structures, are certain 
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peculiar shaped bodies known as the radial fibres of Miiller (Fig. 
145). Each fibre is the outcome of the changes undergone by 
what was at first a simple columnar epithelial cell. The changes 
are in the main that the columnar form is elongated into that 
of a more or less prismatic fibre, the edges of which become 
variously branched, and that while the nucleus is retained the 
cell-substance becomes converted into neurokeratin (see § 563). 
And indeed at the ora serrata the fibres of Miiller may be seen 
suddenly to lose their peculiar features and to pass into the 
ordinary columnar cells which form (§ 714) the pars ciliaris 
retinae. 

At the inner limiting membrane, the fibre of Miiller begins 
with a broad expanded foot fused with the membrane; indeed 
the inner limiting membrane may be regarded as in reality formed 
out of the coalesced broad more or less polygonal bases of the 
fibres of Miiller From this broad base the fibre narrows to a thin 
columnar body stretching radially outwards through the layer of 
optic fibres and that of ganglionic cells. From the edges of the 
body numerous fine processes extend in various directions, affording 
support to the optic fibres which wind in and out between the 
feet of, and to the ganglionic cells which are lodged in the spaces 
between the bodies of these fibres of Miiller. Stretching still 
radially outwards the fibre as it passes through the inner 
molecular layer gives off processes which either divide into or at 
least are lost in the numerous neuroglial fibres forming part of 
the fibrillar structure of that layer. In the inner nuclear layer 
broader lateral processes become especially abundant, forming a 
neurokeratinal basketwork in the spaces of which the nervous 
elements of this layer are lodged ; and here the body of the 
fibre bears the nucleus (Fig. 145 n) of the fibre itself, a somewhat 
elongated oval nucleus placed vertically. At the level of the outer 
molecular layer the body of the fibre seems to end, its processes 
contributing to form that layer in some such manner as in the 
inner molecular layer, but in reality it breaks up into a basket- 
work or spongework of delicate neuro-keratinal shreds, supporting 
the nervous structures of the outer nuclear layer, and terminating 
at the outer limiting membrane or, possibly, even passing beyond 
it. 

Each fibre of Miiller may be regarded as a brace or tie between 
the inner and the outer limiting membrane, its nucleus appearing 
among the nuclei of the inner nuclear layer, and its numerous 
processes on the one hand contributing to form the inner and 
outer molecular layer and on the other hand affording throughout 
the thickness of the retina a support for the nervous elements. 

Besides these conspicuous fibres of Miiller, which we may 
regard as large neuroglial elements, small, more ordinary neuro- 
glial cells are also present in the various layers, especially perhaps 
in the outer molecular layer and in the layers of optic fibres and 
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ganglionic cells. In addition to these neuroglial elements the 
retinal blood vessels as we shall presently see carry with them 
a small amount of actual connective-tissue. 

§ 740. The Nervous EUnunts. As we have said, there is at 
least a functional continuity between the rods and cones on the 
outside and the optic fibres on the inside. The structures of the 
outer nuclear layer are on the one hand closely and obviously 
continuous with, indeed form part of, the rods and cones, and 
on the other hand are if not actually continuous at least func- 
tionally connected across or by means of the outer molecular layer 
with the structures of the inner nuclear laver , while these in turn 
make connections, across or by means of the inner molecular layer, 
with the optic fibres either indirectly through tlie nerve cells of 
the ganglionic layer or in a more direct manner. 

Tfie rods and cones. Each rod consists of at least two quite 
distinct parts, of wholly different nature, called respectively the 
outer and the inner limb. The outer limb (Fig 145, r.o.) is a 
cylinder, in man about 30 fi in length by 2 fi in diameter, which 
when seen in a natural condition is transparent, though highly 
refractive, and also doubly refractive. In prepared specimens it 
often appears fluted or grooved lengthwise and is very apt to 
cleave transversely into discs or fragments of varying thickness. 
It is probably made up of a number of excessively thin discs 6 /^i 
or less in thickness, superimposed on each other and united by 
some kind of cement substance. The material of which the limb, 
as a whole, is composed stains deeply with osmic acid, but not 
at all with carmine and similar staining reagents, and is of a 
peculiar nature, in many respects resembling but still differing 
from the medulla of a medullated nerve. It is sensitive to light, 
swelling up when in the living eye it is exposed to light and 
shrinking again when the light is removed. During life it is 
coloured with a peculiar pink colouring matter of which we shall 
treat later on, called visual purple, and which as we shall see is 
bleached by the action of light. 

The inner limb (Fig. 145, r.i.) is an elongated ellipsoidal or fusi- 
form body, about as long as, and at its broadest part slightly 
broader than, the outer limb, being truncated at its outer end 
where by a flat surface it lies in contact with the inner end of 
the outer limb. It is of a wholly different nature from the outer 
limb, staining with carmine and other staining reagents, and 
having the ordinary optical features of protoplasmic cell-substance. 
The outer part lying next to the outer limb exhibits a longi- 
tudinal striation or fibrillation, but the inner part is faintly and 
finely granular, the whole however being very transparent This 
slight difference of marking indicates a division of the inner limb 
into an outer and an inner moiety differing in nature from each 
other ; and in some animals the outer part is occupied by a 
distinctly differential structure, called the ' ellipsoidal body." 
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inner molecular, and V. the ooter molecolar layer, a. the nodeas of the fibre 
of Miiller. 

On the left hand side the nerronn elements are represented. A rod with ita r^. 
oQter, and r.i inner limb, continued on as the rod fibre r.f. with its banded 
nnclens r.n. , also a cone with its onter co. and inner c.i. limb, and cone fibre 
c,f with the nnclens c.a. 

In IV.. the inner nnclear layer, are represented, (1) one of the bi-polar cells, 6.p, 
with its onter process lost in the onter molecular layer, and its inner process 
ending in a tanele in the inner zone of the inner molecular layer; (2) one of 
the so-called unipolar cells u.i>., with its single process branching into the outer 
lone of the inner molecular layer, the possible axis cylinder process of such a 
cell being also shewn at y ; (3) one of toe cells Ijc. in the outermost tier of the 
nnclear layer, branching on the onter side into the onter molecular layer, and 
sending inwards an * axis-cylinder process ' z to join the layer of optic fibres. 
It will be remembered that'by far tne greater number of the nuclei of the inner 
nnclear layer belong to the first of these three kinds of cells. 

In IL is shewn a ' ganglionic ' cell rii.c with its axis cylinder process becoming 
an optic fibre, and the branches of the cell body lost to view as fine processes 
in the middle zone of the inner molecular layer. Optic fibres are also shewn 
atop/ 

The iDner end of the inner limb, piercing the external limiting 
membrane, narrows rapidly to a delicate thread r./., which is 
directed straight inwards towards the outer molecular layer, is 
often varicose, and has otherwise much the appearance of a fine 
ner\'ous filament This process of the inner limb, known as the 
rod-fihre, bears at some part of its course, sometimes nearer 
the external limiting membrane, sometimes nearer the outer mole- 
cular layer, an oval nucleus r./i. over which the fibre expands to 
form a very thin layer of cell-substance. The nucleus is peculiar 
inasmuch as its staining, chromatin, constituents are, at least 
frequently, arranged in transverse bands, giving the stained 
nucleus a banded appearance, like that of the planet Jupiter. 

At the outer molecular layer the rod-fibre is lost to view; 
whether, as some think, it ends abruptly at the layer in a knob- 
like termination, or changing its direction and running transversely 
ends in fine fibrils, thus contributing to the network of the layer, 
or again whether, as others think, it crosses the layer and i>asses 
into the inner nuclear layer cannot at present be regarded as 
settled. 

Obviously we may consider the ' rod,' taken as a whole, to be 
an elaborated epithelium cell, whose nucleus lies on its inner 
thread-like continuation or rod-fibre on the inner side of the 
external limiting membrane and contributes to the nuclei of 
the outer nuclear laver, and whose main bodv, Ivinj? outside the 
external limiting membrane, is sharply divided into an inner 
part, inner limb, which remains more or less protoj)lasmic in 
nature, and into an outer part, outer limb, which has undergone 
a differentiation ha\'ing a certain resemblance to cuticular dif- 
ferentiation but still of a distinctly peculiar kind. B<itween the 
outer and inner limb there appears to be a distinct break ; the 
two are in apposition but are not continuous; and indeed in 
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some creatures, such as birds, the two are not even in apposition, 
being separated from each other by the intercalation of a spherical 
globule of a fatty nature often coloured. We may infer that the 
outer limb serves in some way or other as a purely physical 
dioptric apparatus, and that the strictly physiological changes, 
those which initiate the visual ner>'ous impulses, begin in the 
inner limb. 

A cone, like a rod, consists of an outer and an inner limb. 
The outer limb (Fig. 145, c.o.) is conical, not cylindrical in form, 
and, though much shorter than the outer limb of the rod, being 
in man about 10 /i in length, is in nature in every way similar to 
it save that it contains no visual purple. The inner limb c.i. is 
almost in all w^ys like the inner limb of a rod, save that it is 
usually broader, the diameter of the cones (outside the fovea) 
being about 6 fi. Piercing the external limiting membrane it 
narrows to a fibre, cone fibre, c./., which however is broader than 
a rod fibre, and the oval nucleus c.n. which it bears, usually close 
under the external limiting membrane, is not banded and contains 
a conspicuous nucleolus. On reaching the outer molecular layer 
the cone fibre, expanding into a sort of foot, breaks up into a 
number of fibrils, which like the corresponding end of the rod 
fibre cannot be satisfactorily traced beyond their entrance into the 
layer. 

Over the retina (we are now, it will be remembered, excluding 
the macula lutea) the rods are much more numerous than the 
cones, there being about two or three rods in the line joining two 
cones, and since the outer limbs of the cones are much shorter than 
those (;f the rods, a surface view of the retina seen from the outside 
shews nothing l)ut rods when the tops of the rods are in focus; if 
the focus be carried lower down, inwards, the cones will come into 
view and a mosaic of rods with cones interspersed between them 
will be seen. Towards the extreme periphery of the retina the 
(•ones become relatively more numerous, and close to the ora 
serrata are alone present. The total number of cones has been 
calculated to be more than three million. 

To complete the account of the layer of rods and cones, we may 
add that the outer limbs and also, to a certain extent and under 
certain conditions of which we shall speak later on, the inner 
liml)S are imbedded in the layer of pigment epithelium, and that 
l)etween the inner limbs a number of fine acicular cilia-like 
proces.ses, apparently of cuticular nature, start up from the external 
limiting membrane, forming a sort of basketwork support for 
tliose structures ; on the other side of the limiting membrane, 
as we have already said, all the nervous structures of the outer 
nuclear laver, that is to sav the rod fibres and cone fibres with 
tlieir respective nuclei, are supported by neuro-keratinal sponge- 
work pnx '(MM 11 n^ from the fibres of Mliller. 

§ 741. The nuclei of the inner nuclear layer, with the 
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exception of the nuclei of the fibres of Miiller, which, as we have 
said, are placed in this layer, belong to cells in which the amount 
of cell-substance is in most cases small compared to the nucleus. 
These cells are arranged in several tiers and, though possessing a 
g.meral resemblance to each other, are not all of the same kind. 

In the cells (Fig. 145, b. p.) which form the greater number of 
ths tiers, all in fact except the innermost and outermost tiers, the 
nucleus, round and highly refractive, is surrounded by a thin 
layer of cell substance, which is prolonged in a radial direction 
fn)m the opposite poles of the nucleus into an outer or peripheral 
and an inner or central process. Tlie peripheral process, directed 
.straisrht towards the outer molecular laver, soon branches and 
ciividins into fine fibrils is lost to view in that laver; in some 
animals, however, the process is said to give off a branch which, 
continued undivided through the outer molecular laver and the 
outer nuclear layer ends abruptly just inside the external limiting 
membrane in a club-shaped swelling. The central process, thinner 
and more delicate than the peripheral one, and frequently varicose, 
is directed straight inwards to the inner molecular layer, and, after 
traversing that layer for some distance without dividing, is lost 
to view, or, according to some observers, ends in a peculiar tangle 
of fine ner>'ous fibrils in the inner zone of the layer (cf. Fig. 145). 
From their possessing two obvious processes running in two 
opposite directions these cells have been called the bipolar cells 
of this laver. 

The cells of the innermost tier (Fig. 145, u. p.), whose nuclei 
are also round and refractive with conspicuous nucleoli, vary more 
in size than do those of the outer rows, and are on the whole 
larger. Tlie cell-substance around each nucleus is continued 
not into two processes, but into a single one only, which is 
directed inwards into the inner molecular laver and is there lost 
to view, or, according to some observ^ers, divides into fine fibrils in 
the outer zone of the layer (Fig. 145) ; the cells have therefore 
l)een called unipolar to distinguish them from the bipolar cells 
just descril)ed. They have also been called " spongioblasts " and 
have l)een supposed to be concerned in the maintenance of the 
neuroglial framework ; but they are probably ner\'ous in nature. 
Si)me observers have described them as giving off besides the 
branched process just described an undivided axis cylinder process 
(Fig. 145 y), which, running through the whole thickness of the 
inner molecular layer, joins the layer of optic fibres and indeed 
becomes an optic fibre. 

A third kind of cell has been described as forming or contri- 
buting; to the outermost tier of nuclei of this inner nuclear laver 
just inside the outer molecular laver. The bodv of a cell of 
this kind (Fig. 145, b, c), somewhat flattened in the plane of 
the retina, is said to give oflf on the outer side processes which, 
running transversely and soon branching, are lost to view as fine 
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fibrils in the outer molecular layer, and on the inner side a single 
process which has very much the appearance of an axis cylinder 
process (Fig. 145, x.) but which cannot be traced beyond the inner 
molecular layer, though it has been supposed to pass on and 
become an optic fibre. 

Thus while the nuclei of the outer nuclear layer are nuclei of 
the rod fibres and cone fibres, the nuclei of the inner nuclear layer 
are the nuclei -of cells of a peculiar character; most of them 
belong to cells called bipolar, some of them, the innermost, belong 
to so-called unipolar cells, while some of the outermost are de- 
scribed as belonging to a third kind of cell. In several respects 
this inner nuclear layer resembles the nuclear layer of the 
superficial grey matter of the cerebellum. 

§ 742. The lai/er of ganglionic cells is closely connected with 
that of the optic fibres. The latter (Fig. 145, op. f.) consists, as 
we have said, of nerve fibres, that is of naked axis cylinders 
without medulla and without neurilemma, radiating in all 
directions from the optic disc. Over the retina generally these 
fibres exist as a single layer of bundles, arranged in a plexiform 
manner, winding between the feet of the fibres of Miiller, and 
supported by a neuroglia to which the processes of the fibres 
of Miiller contribute, as well as by a scanty amount of connective- 
tissue belonging to the retinal blood vessels. The fibres and 
bundles of fibres become less numerous, and the plexuses more 
open, from the optic disc towards the ora serrata, and at the 
latter line cease altogether. The diminution is due to the optic 
fibres continually passing away from the layer into the other, outer 
layers. 

The layer of ganglionic cells is over the retina generally a 
single layer of nerve cells. Each cell (Fig. 145, gc), 30 fi or so 
in diameter, consists of a cell body which is transparent or nearly 
transparent, though sometimes containing pigment, and a rela- 
tively large spherical nucleus. The cell-body sends inwards a 
single undivided axis cylinder process which becomes an optic 
fibre, and outwards a number of branched processes, which, 
passing into the inner molecular layer and dividing, chiefly in 
the middle zone of the laver, into delicate filaments, are lost to 
view ; owing to these branched processes the cells are spoken of as 
multipolar. These ganglionic cells are far less numerous than 
the optic fibres, so that only some of the latter are continued 
into the former; the rest of the fibres are either connected as 
su']j^ested with some of the cells of the inner nuclear laver or 
possibly end without the inter\'ention of cells, by branching in the 
inner molecular layer in a manner similar to that of the processes 
of the nerve cells. 

§ 743. We may then consider the retina as made up of three 
main layers of colls ; (1) the rods and cones with the outer nuclear 
layer, (2) the cells forming the inner nuclear layer, and (3) the 
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ganglionic cells with the optic fibres. On theoretical grounds we 
may conclude that these three layers are functionally continuous, 
that changes set going in the (inner limbs of the) rods and cones 
sweep through the inner nuclear layer, and issue along tlie fibres of 
the optic nerve as nen'ous impulses ; but, with at least our present 
knowledge, we cannot demonstrate a structural continuity between 
them. Two conspicuous breaks occur at the two molecular layers. 
We can trace the rod fibres and the cone fibres to the outer 
molecular layer, and there we lose them. We can trace the optic 
tibres through or apart from the ganglionic cells to the inner 
molecular laver, and there we lose them too. We can trace 
the processes of the cells of the inner nuclear layer on the one 
hand to the inner and on the other to the outer molecular layer, 
and there these too are lost. These two molecular layers, which 
repeat in the outlying part of the brain which we call the 
retina some of the characteristic features of the brain itself, 
are obviously of no little importance in the development of visual 
impulses ; but for a proper understanding of their nature we must 
await the results of further inquiry. At present all we can per- 
haps say is that each layer consists of a network of fine ner\'^ous 
fibrils imbedded in neuroglia, but that, as in corresponding cerebral 
structures, we cannot accurately distinguish neuroglial from 
ner>'ous elements, much less trace out the exact disposition of the 
latter. In the outer molecular layer among the tangle of fibrils, 
ner\*ous and neuroglial, we may distinguish small branched cells, 
lying flatwise in the plane of the layer ; these are prol)ably 
neuroglial cells whose branched processes become neuroglial 
tihrils. In the inner molecular layer such cells are absent or 
at least inconspicuous ; the layer seems to consist on the one 
hand of nervous fibrils derived from the branching processes of 
ntr\*e-cells and on the other hand of neuroglial fibrils, all im- 
bedded in a peculiar ground-substance which stains deeply with 
«»smic acid, and indeed is of a nature in some respects allied to the 
medulla of a nerve fibre. 

We have reason to think that the molecular changes which 
li''ht induces in the inner limbs of the rods and cones ditter verv 
con?iderablv in character from the molecular chanfres in the fibres 
of the optic nerve which constitute a nervous impulse, and that the 
transformation from the one set of changes to the other is effected 
through some or other of the retinal structures which we have 
descril)ed. But we cannot attribute definite functions to the 
several elements ; and here, as in the case of the ])rain and sjiinal 
cord, we may hesitate to assign too much to cellular elements. 
We may, perhaps, in conformity with what we have urged 
elsewhere (§ 579), regard the cells of the ganglionic layer as 
being largely concerned in nutritive labours, and may even apply 
the same view to the nuclear layers ; if this be so, no small part 
of the work of the retina in transforming the first crude effects 
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of the impact of light into true nervous impulses, may be looked 
upon as being carried out by the tangle of nerve fibrils, in the two 
molecular layers and elsewhere. 

§ 744. The Macula Lutca and Fovea Centralis. On the temporal 
side of the optic disc, at a distance of about 4 mm. from, and a little 
below the horizontal level of, its centre an oval area, with its long 
axis of about 2 mm. placed horizontally, is distinguished from the 
rest of the retina by its yellowish or brownish tint ; this is the 
macula lutca or ' yellow spot.' At the edges of the macula the 
retina is thickened but in the centre becomes very thin. So that 
the macula presents a central depression, about 3 mm. in 
diameter, the fovea centralis, surrounded by a raised rim. 

A vertical section through the macula lutea shews that, in 
contrast to the retina generally, in which the rods are more 
numerous than the cones, in the very centre of the fovea cones 
alone are present ; their outer limbs, however, are very elongated, 
60 fjL long by 2 /x or 3 /x broad, and indeed are rod-like. Moreover, 
all the several layers of the retina described above are here absent 
except the layer of cones, and the outer nuclear layer or layer of 
cone fibres. Between the pigment epithelium and the vitreous 
humour are found only these elongated cones, with the nucleated 
cone fibres belonging to them ; the latter supported by a delicate 
reticular neuroglia curve away towards the periphery of the fovea ; 
next to the vitreous humour lies an exceedingly thin layer of 
neuroglia. About 7000 cones are supposed to be crowded 
together in the very centre of the fovea. 

A vertical section through the thickened rim of the macula 
shews all the layers present, the layer of ganglionic cells being 
exceedingly prominent and consisting not as elsewhere of a single 
layer or at most of two layers but of several, eight or nine, layers 
of cells ; indeed the greater thickness of the retina at the rim of 
the macula is chiefly due to an increase in the layer of ganglionic 
cells, the inner nuclear layer being somewhat increased, Imt not to 
anv ffreat extent, and the others hardlv at all. In the laver of rods 
and cones, the cones are more numerous than outside the macula, 
and their outer limbs are somewhat elongated ; but otherwise 
the features of the several layers are the same as in the retina 
generally ; we may add, however, that the ganglionic cells appear 
bipolar rather than multipolar, one process being continued as 
elsewhere into an optic fibre and the other directed obliquely 
towards the central parts of the macula ; the latter process, 
however, sooner or later divides into fine branches. 

If in a vertical section taken across the whole macula we 
examine the features of the section from the periphery towards 
the centre, we find the layer of optic fibres rapidly thinning out 
and soon disappearing, and the layer of ganglionic cells, after its 
temporary thickening, also thinning out and disappearing. The 
inner molecular layer and the inner nuclear layer extend a little 
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fartlier towards the centre, but these also eventually disappear, all 
that is left of them and of the outer molecular layer being the 
thin layer of neuroglia mentioned above. At the same time the 
rods, relatively numerous at the peripheral parts of the macula, 
gradually grow scanty and hnally disappear. In this way nothing 
is left in the fovea itself but the cones and the cone fibres. 

Over the retina generally the several elements seem, as. seen 
in a vertical section, to be disposed vertically the one over the 
other. During the thinning out and disappearance just men- 
tioned, this vertical disposition of the several elements gives 
way, except so far as the cones themselves are concerned, to an 
oblique disposition, which becomes the more marked as the 
centre is approached. It is as if the parts of the inner nuclear 
layer, of the inner molecular layer and of the ganglionic layer 
belonging to the cones and cone fibres of the central region of 
the macula were dragged on one side towards the periphery. We 
may imagine that each (rod or) cone with its (rod or) cone fibre 
is connected in some way or other with one or more of the cells 
of the inner nuclear layer, and so with one of the ganglionic 
cells ; over the retina generally tliese are placed in the same 
vertical line, and before a ray of light can act on the rod or 
cone it must pass through these several other structures. In the 
fovea these other structures are pulled on one side, so that 
in the very centre of the fovea the light can gain access to 
the outer limb of the cone, without having to pass through any 
other structures than the cone itself and its cone fibre. This 
oblique disposition is also obvious in the cone fibres, which 
elsewhere short and vertical are in the fovea much elongated, 
and radiate obliciuely from tlie centre of the fovea to their more 
I>eripherally placed inner nuclei or other structures with wliich 
thev have to make connections of some kind or another. 

The colour of the macula which is said to l)e in the living 
♦•ve brown rather than vellow is most intense in the thickened 
rim, fading gradually away peripherally and centrally, and being 
wholly absent from the central fovea. The colour is due to a 
j»i^ment diffused through the layers lying to the inside of the 
outer nuclear laver, beini' absent from this laver as well as from 
the cones themselves ; hence the absence of the colour from the 
very centre. The pigment seems to be attached at least as much 
to the neuroglial as to the nervous elements. It thus presents 
a contrast to the visual purple which is limited U) the outer 
limbs of the rods, not being i)resent elsewhere, not even in the 
outer limbs of the cones. 

§ 745. TTie Blood Vessels of the Retina. The central artery 
and vein of the retina running, as we have seen, with their sheath 
of connective-tissue in the middle of the optic nerve reach the 
surface at the centre of the optic disc, which is excavated so that 
the blood vessels seem, on a surface view of the retina, to arise out 
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of a minute crater. Both artery and vein divide into two main 
trunks, one directed upwards and the other downwards, the division 
of the vein taking place while it is still imbedded in the nerve ; 
each trunk divides again into two, and these into several branches 
which are distributed over the retina as far as the ora serrata, the 
branches on the nasal side radiating in a more or less straight 
direction, while those on the temporal side arch round above and 
below the macula lutea, veins and arteries taking much the same 
course. 

Both arteries and veins run close to the internal limiting 
membrane in the layer of optic fibres, being accompanied by 
sheaths of delicate connective-tissue enclosing perivascular lym- 
phatic spaces. The capillaries into which the arteries break 
up, and from which the veins are gathered up, form in the 
first instance a somewhat close capiUary network between and 
among the optic fibres and ganglionic cells ; but the vessels also 
extend a certain distance outward and form a second outer also 
fairly close capillary network in the inner nuclear layer. Some of 
the loops may reach the outer molecular layer, and in some few 
animals capillaries may be seen in the outer nuclear layer. In no 
case do they extend beyond the external limiting membrane, and 
as a rule the outer molecular layer may be taken as marking the 
limit beyond which they do not extend. 

The arteries and veins sweep, as we have said, round the macula 
lutea, which however is largely supplied by two small arteries and 
veins coming straight from the optic disc. Capillaries extend into 
the margin of the macula, reaching as far as the layers of ganglionic 
cells and the inner nuclear layer ; from the fovea itself, blood vessels 
are wholly absent. 

§ 746. The Pigment Epithelium. This is a single layer of 
epithelium cells lying between the rods and cones of the retina 
proper on the inside and the limiting membrane of the choroid, 
membrane of Bruch, on the outside. It is wanting where the 
optic nerve passes forward to join the retina, but is present, and 
exhibits the same features over the whole of the retina up to the 
ora serrata, at which line it passes into the more ordinary pigment 
epithelium of the ciliary processes. 

It very readily separates from the choroid, and frequently 
comes away with the retina when the latter is removed from 
the eyeball. In such cases the layer is, in a surface view, seen 
to be composed of cells which have a polygonal outline and are 
loaded with black pigment granules, the nucleus of the cell being 
more or less obscured by the pigment, and the outlines of the cells 
being well defined by clear lines of cement material, apparently 
neurokeratinal in nature, free from pigment ; a similar appearance 
is presented by the pigment epithelium of the ciliary processes 
though the outlines are not so well marked. 

A vertical section however taken through the layer in position 
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&hewfi that the cells possess peculiar features absent from the 
simpler epithelium beyond the ora sermta. Each cell is seen to 
consist of a more or less cubical body, the outer part of which 
next to the choroid is free from black pigment, though often 
containing smalt irregular masses of yellowish material of a fatty 
nature allied to the medulla of nerves. The inner part, that next 
to the retina, is on the other hand loaded with black piymisnt 
granules, which on closer examination are found to be minute 
ciystula ; the substance of which these are composed is called 
fiucin. The nucleus lies either wholly in the clear part or 
jiertiftlly imbedded in the pigment. 

The most important feature of the cell however is that the 
inner surface next to the retina, is not smooth and even, but 
frayed out into a number of rod-like or filamentous processes, 
each carrying a load of pigment crystals. Further when eyes 
are subjected immediately before death to different conditious 
as regards light, these processes are found in different states. 

If an eye be fully exposed to light before removal and 
examination, the processes carrying pigment are found to stretch 
a long way inwards between the outer limbs of the rods and cooes, 
investing these omUh limbs with a sheath of pigment, and even 
reaching Iwtween the inner limbs. If on the contrary the eye be 
k«pt in the dark before removal and examination, the processes are 
found to be short and to stretch a little way only inwards, not 
reaching much farther than the tops of the outer limbs of the rods 
and cones. The substance of the ceil has in fact the power of 
aiiMsboid movement, at one time throwing out long filamentotis 
processes inwards between the rods and cones, and at another 
tune retracting the processes into the body of the cell. As they 
move to and fro these processes carry with them the crystals 
of pigment with which they are studded ; hence in the extended 
condition much of the pigment is carried away from the body 
of the cell inwards between the rods and cones, leaving the 
DgrJeus less covered with pigment, while in the retracted con- 
dition the pigment is carried back to the body of the cell and the 
nucleus becomes obscured. Further, while various circumstances 
may determine whether the processes are extended or retracted, 
the falUng of light on the retina has the most marked and 
potent effect. When light falls on the retina the processes hurry 
tawanis and envelope the outer limbs of the rods and cones with 
p^^ment ; when the light is shut oB* from the retina the processes 
cany back the pigment to the body of the cell 

Hence in an eye exposed to light the processes and pigment 
being largely jammed in between the outer limbs of the rods, and 
these outer limbs at the same time swelling, the pigment epithe- 
lium adheres cl««ely to the retina, and when the retina is removed 
ia canitnl away with it. In an eye kept in the dark, the processes 
being withdrawn, and the utiter limbs of the rods shrinking again, 
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the attachment of the retina to the epithelium is much less, and 
the retina can be more readily removed so as to leave the pigment 
epithelium adherent to the choroid. 

Urari has an effect on these cells of the pigment epithelium 
of such a kind that they cease to throw out their processes ; they 
seem to be paralysed. Hence in the eye of a urarized animal the 
pigment epithelium readily separates from the retina. 

We may add that in frogs at least, this shifting of the pigment 
may be seen to be accompanied by a change of form in the inner 
limbs of the cones. Under the influence of light the inner limb 
becomes shorter and broader, in fact contracts, and when the 
influence of the light is removed elongates to its original length. 
Moreover these changes in the cones may be induced, not only by 
light falling on the retina but also, through a mechanism not at 
present fully understood, as the result of stimulation of the skin, 
by light or otherwise ; in these latter cases the change of form of 
the cone is not necessarily accompanied by migration of the 
pigment. 




SECT. 7. ON SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF 

VISUAL SENSATIONS. 

§ 747. When light falls upon the retina it produces, under 
favourable circumstances, a change in our consciousness wliich we 
call a sensation of light, a visual sensation. The immediate efiFect 
of the light is to stir up certain changes in the retina ; these 
retinal changes give rise in turn to nervous changes in the optic 
tibres ; these latter, which we have called ' visual impulses,* start 
ill the brain a further series of events, one effect of which is a 
change in our consciousness ; and it is this change in our con- 
sciousness which we call a sensation. We may, and often do, 
speak of light as a * stimulus * to the retina, the result of the 
stimulation being visual impulses ; but we may also speak of light 
R< a stimulus to the whole visual apparatus, central as well as 
rotinal, regarding the sensation as if it were the direct and 
immediate, instead of being the indirect and ultimate efiFect of 
the stimulus. We may, by observing certain general features of 
visual sensations, such as can be ascertained by means of a direct 
and simple api)2ul to our own consciousness, study the relations 
wliich ol)tain between the characters of the stimulus on the 
one hand and those of the sensation on the other. There are 
certain advantages indeed in doing this before we proceed to 
tli.scuss the nature of the changes in the retina through which 
niys of light give rise to visual impulses in the optic fibres. But 
in taking this course we must bear in mind how complex is the 
whole process through which the stimulus gives rise to the 
sensation. We must remember that, as we have already said, 
though some of the characters of a visual sensation are impressed 
ujK>n it while it is as yet immature, as yet in the stage of visual 
impulses, others are introduced later on in the course of the 
cerebral changes. Since we are now dealing for the first time 
with sensory impulses studied in this way, we may venture to 
enter into some details, for the deductions which may be drawn 
concerning visual sensations will apply to a large extent to other 
sensations. 

To simplify matters we will in the first instance suppose that 
the luminous object, the object emitting or reflecting light, is so 
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small that the image of it on the retina may be considered as a 
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mere point ; we may speak of it as a luminous point, t ^fpr the 
sake of illustration or otherwise we have to consider a larrar lu- 
minous object, we shall do so without regard to the size ^fthe 
image on the retina unless this is specially mentioned. ' ^ 

We may begin with the preliminary remark that in* dealing V 
with light as a stimulus of visual sensations, we have to consider w 
not only the intensity of the stimulus, but also its duration. A 
luminous point may appear dim and feeble, that is to say, the 
waves of light from it have a small amplitude and so bring little 
energy to bear on the retina, or it may appear bright and strong, 
that is to say, the waves of light have a large amplitude and so 
bring much energy to bear on the retina. Whether dim or 
bright, the luminous point may act on the retina for a longer or 
a shorter time ; and, moreover, during its action may remain 
steady, not var^'ing in intensity, or may vary in intensity and 
become unsteady or flickering. In estimating the total visual 
effect of a luminous point, we have to consider both these 
features, its intensity or brightness and its duration. 

Neglecting for the present the feature of duration, we find 
that a luminous point nmst possess a certain amount of brightness 
in order to produce any conscious sensation at all, in order to 
be visible. If the waves of light fall on the retina with less 
than a certain amplitude, if their energy sinks below a certain 
minimum, they fail to give rise to visual impulses, or at least to 
such as can att'ect consciousness ; for we may suppose that visual 
impulses might be generated and yet be so feeble as not to pro- 
duce in the cerebral centre changes sufficiently great to ati'ect 
consciousness. It will be understood, of course, that the exact 
degree of brightness at which the luminous point becomes visible 
depends on the greater or less irritability, on the sensitiveness, of 
the retina. The St'ime amount of luminous energy which, falling 
on one retina or on one part of a retina, produces a distinct 
sensation, may, falling on a less sensitive retina or on a less 
sensitive part of the same retina, produce no sensation whatever. 

From the minimum onwards the intensitv of the sensation 
inert»ases with the luminous intensity of the object ; a wax candle 
appears brighter than a rushlight, and the sun brighter than any 
candle ; we are dealing now with the intensity of the light quite 
a]xirt from tlu* size of the luminous object. The ratio, however, 
of the sensation to the stimulus is not a simple cne. If the 
luminosity of an object be gradually increased from a very feeble 
stage to a very bright one. it will be found that, though the 
corresponding sensations likewise gradually increase, the incre- 
mi*nts of the sensations due to increments of the luminosity 
gradually diminish, and at last an increase of the luminosity 
produces no a]>preciable increase of sensation ; a light, when it 
reaches a certain brightness, appears so bright that if it liecomes 
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brigbter we do not recf^nize that it is brighter. Hence it is 
much easier to distinguish a slight difTerence of brightness 
between two feeble lights than the same difference between two 
brisht lights ; we can easily tell thi? difference between a rush- 
ligDt and a wax candle ; but two suns, or even two bright lamps, 
one of which compared with the other gave out just that addi- 
tional amouDt of light, just that additional quantity of luminous , 
energy, which a wax candle gives out in addition to that given 
out by a rushlight, would appear to us to have exactly the same 
brichtness. lu a darkened room an object placed before a candle 
will throw what we consider a deep shadow on a sheet of paper 
or any white surfiice. If, however, sunlight be allowed to fall on 
the paper at the same time from the opposite side, the shadow is 
no lougLT visible. The difference between the total light reflected 
from that part nf the paper where the sliadow was, and which is 
illuuitiated by the sun alone, and that reflected from the rest of 
the paper which is illuminated by the caudle as well as by the 
sun, remains the same ; yet we can no longer appreciate that 
difference because the whole surface has become so bright. 

On the other hand, when we carefully compare the visual 
sensations excited by measurable differences of luminosity, we 
come upon the following remarkable result If we place two 
candles so as to tiirow two shadows of some object on a white 
surface, the shadow caused by each light will be illuminated 
by the other light, and the rest of the surface will be illuminated 
by both lights. If now we move one candle away we sliall reach 
a point at which the shadow caused by it ceases to be visible, 
that is to say, we fail at this point to appreciate the difference 
between the surface illuminated by the near light alone and that 
illuminated by the near light and the far light together. If 
now, having notetl the distance to which the candle had to be 
moved, we repeat the same experiment with two bright lamps, 
moving one lamp away until the shadow it casta ceases to be 
vbible, we shall tiud that the lamp has to be moved just as far 
as the candle ; that is to say the least difference between the~] 
illumination of the bright lamps which we can appreciate is the j 
»ame as in the case of the dimmer candles. Many similar' 
examples might be given shewing a similar result ; in fact, it is 
found by careful observation that, within tolerably wide limits. 
the smallest difference of light which we can appreciate by visual 
sensations is a constant fraction (about ^^gth) of the total lumi- 
ODsity employed. As we shall see, the same relation holds good 
wilh regard to the other senses as well. It may be put in a 
gt!Deral form, as a law of sensation, often called Weber's law, 
somewhat as follows : The smallest change in the magnitude of a 
stimnlus which we con appreciate through a change in our 
sensation always Itears the same proportion to the whole magni- 
tude of the stimulus. It should however be stated that this law 
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liold^ good within certain limits only ; it fails when the stimulus 
i.s either above or below a certain range of intensity. 

Jlence, if we tiike the smallest diflerence which we can 
a]>pre(riau^ in a stiniiilus as a measure of our sensibility to 
dift'erenc*e« in the stimulus, we may say that on the one hand in 
resjHJct to absolute differences, such as that between two lamps 
and that between two rushlights, our sensibility varies inversely 
as the magnitude of the stimulus ; we are more sensible of the 
same*. absoluUi diflerence when that is a difference between two 
ruHlilights thjin when it is a difference between two lamps. On 
the other hand, in n»gard to relative differences, our sensibility is 
independent of the magnitude of the stimulus ; the difference of 
which we are sensible in the case of the lamp bears the same 
proportion to the whole luminosity of the lamp as the difference 
of which we mv sensible in the case of the rushlight bears to the 
wliijle luminosity of the rushlight 

§ 748. Ki'turning now to consider the duration of the sti- 
mulus, ns distinguislied from its intensity, we find that a stimulus 
of t^xtii'uiely brief duration may give rise to a distinct sensation; 
the llash i»f an electric simrk, for instance, is readily visible. 
Then^ is pn»bably a limit in resiK^ct to duration within which the 
stimulus fails to prinhuv a sensi\tion ; it is probable, for instance 
that a ci*rtaiu nundn^r o( undulations in succession must fall on 
thi^ itaina in onler to give rise to a visual sensation, and that a 
hingU^ undulatiim i^f the ether falling on the retina, if such a 
tldng \vt»i\» invisible, would piinluce no visual effect; but the 
exaii limit will deivud on the intensity and nature of the light, 
and we nt»ed m»t enter n\\n\ thesi* details here. 

It is wi mow imivrtance ii» note that the visual sensation 
I a\i.sed by a very brief stimulus lasts a considerable time ; the 
M'usatiou has a duration muvh gn\iter than that of the stimulusw 
The si'U^ativui v»t' a tlash of li-ht, for instamv. lasts for a much 
longer time than that during which luminous vibrations are 
lalliiig i»u the ivtina. In this rt»>{vct, we may roughly compare a 
visual Ncusaiion tv* a simple niu<cular contraction caused by such 
a stuuulus as a sini:le iuduo:i«.^n shx'k. We might indeed con- 
*'tiu\l a "\is\ial seiiSviiioa ourve" very much after the fa^^hion of 
a • luuM-le euiNe'* We sIivuM rind that after a very obvious 
UU'ui |k'VIvhI ilie sor»s;iuoii Ivci'i. r\s*.' to a maximum and then 
vLvhiud Ih^N \ate:!r i^ativ. : rtiis an imjH>rtant part of the 
uaviiv'U iK'Uvsl/ v-ri wiixh uo Awt'lt in a former part of this 
\Noik vj5 I'^MV Vn w- Imnc s;rj;. ::i all the sensiitions with which 
\>.' a»v uv'W vKmIim:;. we imnj r«^ ..iistinguish at least two parts, 
ilir. |Kn|'!uial |mu. il'c eNcii:< :ak:!i'^ pLice in the retina, and 
iliv vvun.il \\!U. iLK' ."ve:!:^ :a<:r!L: vlaoe in the brain, the two 
l«i lu.' umuvl V\ "\.ris .•: :;:o \sual impulses passing along the 
..|.i,. iu»\» V' • \v'.ilv!t :!'.e 'aMt: tvriiHl are comprised the 
I li.iu.'.v . \\{ v!i/ u'ii;ia \^ii:ch >uir. ::ie \ isual impulses, the passage 
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of tbeso impulses along the optic fibres, and the changes in the 
brain antecedent to consciousness lieglnning to be affected ; of 
tbesc the retinal changes protmbly take up the most time, but 
int>) this point we cannot enter now. 

The length of the sensation, as compared with that of the sti- 
mulus, is illustrated by viuwing objects in motion under a very 
bri^-f illumination, such as that of a single electric spurk. In such 
i» case the light reflected from the object is sufficient to fjenerate a 
distinct sensation, to give rise to a distinct image of the object, 
but it C4»tses before the object can make any appreciable change 
in its (Misition, and the image accordingly is that of a motionless 
object. When a moving body is illuminated by several rapid 
fUsh)-^ in succession, several distinct images corresponding to the 
]M3itioiis of the body during the several flashes are generated ; this, 
as we shall see presently, is because the images of the body corre- 
sponding to the several flashes fall on different parts of the retina. 

The duration of the stimulus remaining the same, the characters 
of the sensation and the form of the sensation curve will, in accord- 
tnc(^ with what was stated above, vary with the intensity of the 
ttiuiulus; a bright flash will produce a sensation greater and of 
loneer liuration than that produced by a feeble flash, the curve will 
be higher and more extended. We have reason to think, too, that 
the form of the curve l3 dependent on the intensity of the stimulus 
in such a way that the decline from the maximum begins earlier 
ind at all events in the lirat part of its course, is more rapid with 
the stronger than with the feeble stimulus. 

AVlien the stimulus is not a mere flash, but is of some duration 
Irailing to a prolonged sensation, we can readily distinguish 
between that part of the sensation which is going on while the 
light is still falling into the eye, and that part which goes on 
after the light has ceased to fall on the retina ; this latter part is 
often spoken of as the QQerJm/xge. When the light is very 
bright this "after-image '^"frequently becomes very prominent 
even after a very brief exposure. Thus, if we look, even for a 
moment only, at the sun, and then immediately shut the eye, an 
intense visual sensation, a bright visual image of the sun, remains 
(or some considerable time. After images, especially as they are 
vanishing, are marked by certain features, wliich we shall study 
Uier on, aud which, as we shall see, are related to the fatigue or 
exbanstion of the retina ; for the retina, or rather the whole visual 
■ppBratua, is, we need hardly say, subject to fatigue. 

§ 749. From the pnjlonged duration of visual sensations it 
results tliat when two or more stimuli, such as two or more flashes 
of light, follow each other at a sufficiently short interval, the 
two sensations or the several successive sensations are fused into 
one more or less uniform sensation. Thus a luminous point moving 
npidly round in a circle gives rise to the seusiiiion of a con- 
tionons circle of light. We might, in a very general manner. 
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compare this with the way in which a series of simple muscular 
contractions resulting from rapidly repeated induction shocks are 
fused into a fairly uniform tetanus. When the stimuli succeed 
each other so rapidly that each sensation begins before its prede- 
cessor has had time to appreciably decline, the total sensation 
is as completely uniform as if the stimulus were constant If 
the interval between each two stimuli be just so long that each 
sensation in turn has had time to distinctly diminish before 
the next sensation begins, the result is a "flickering;" and 
there are of course many degrees of flickering between a per- 
fectly steady and an obviously intermittent light. The interval 
at which fusion takes place, that is, the interval between 
successive stimuli which must be exceeded in order that 
successive distinct sensations may be produced, varies according 
to the intensity of the light, being shorter with the stronger 
light ; with a faint light it is about ^ sec, with a strong light 
^^ or ^Q sec. This may be shewn by rotating rapidly before the 
eye a disc arranged with alternate black and white sectors of equal 
width. With a faint illumination, the flickering indicative of the 
successive sensations from the white sectors not being completely 
fused, ceases when the rotation becomes so rapid that each pair 
of black and white sectors takes only ^^ sec. in passing before 
the eye. When a brighter illumination is used the rapidity must 
be increased before the flickering disappears; this is owing to 
the decline of the stronger sensation, as stated above, beginning 
earlier and being more rapid than that of the weaker sensation. 

§ 750. When a luminous point excites the retina, we recognize 
ic the sensation not only the features of intensity, duration and 
constfincy or steadiness, iDut also a character which is dependent 
on the position in the retina of the image of the luminous point 
We recognize the sensation caused by a luminous point whose image 
falls on tlie temi)oral side of the retina, as different and distinct from 
the sensation caused by a luminous point whose image falls on the 
nasal side of the retina, and so with other positions of the images ; 
indeed, as we shall see presently, we are able to distinguish, to 
recognize as different and distinct, two sensations excited by two 
luminous points, the images of which lie very close indeed to each 
other on the retina. We distinguish the sensations, however, not 
by reference to the parts of the retina affected, but by reference 
t() tlie relations in space of tlie luminous points giving rise to the 
sensations. Since this is a matter of some importance we may 
treat of it in some detail. 

In the vast majority of cases the changes in the retina which 
give rise to visual impulses, and so to visual sensations, are 
broui^'lit about l)y liglit falling on the retina. But the retina 
may be stimulated l)y other agencies than that of light 
When this is the case the changes in the retina, however 
produced, if they are able to affect consciousness at all, give 
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rise to visual sensations, and to visual sensations only. A me- 
chanical stimulation of the retina, as when a blow is struck 
on the eye, produces a visual sensation, a sensation of light ; 
pressure exerted on the eyeball so as to produce pressure on 
the retina gives rise to visual sensations in the form of rings 
of light, of coloured light, known as * phosphenes ; ' and when the 
retina is subjected in various ways to stress or strain, as by rapid 
accommodation, or by rapid movement of the eyeball from side 
to side, there often result visual sensations in the form of light 
of some kind or other, best appreciated when objective light is 
cut off from the retina and when the retina has by long repose 
been rendered unusually sensitive. Electrical stimulation also 
gives rise to visual sensations ; not only is the induced current, 
or the break and make of a constant current, thus able to excite 
the retina, but during the whole time of the passage of a constant 
current of adequate strength, even though it remain of uniform 
intensity, visual impulses, and thus visual sensations, are being 
generated ; in tliis respect the retina resembles sensory and differs 
from motor nerves. It is stated that when the current is directed 
from the layer of optic fibres to the layer of rods and cones, the 
sensation is a positive one, a sensation of light or of increased 
light, but that a current in the reverse direction gives rise to a 
negative sensation, a sensation of diminished light, a sensation of 
blackness. 

That the stimulation of retinal structures by other agents 
than light may thus give rise to visual sensations, and apparently 
to visual sensations alone, may be verified by experiment at any 
time. The occasions on the other hand are rare in which evidence 
can be gained as to whether stimulation of the optic nerve apart 
from the retina, whether stimulation of the optic fibres themselves, 
and not of their special endings in the retina, also gives rise to 
visual sensations and to visual sensations alone. In certain cases 
of removal of the eye it has been stated that when the optic 
ner\'e was divided in the absence of anesthetics, the patient " saw 
a great light" accompanied by no more pain than could be 
accounted for by the filaments of the fifth ner\'e which are 
distributed to the optic nerve as nervi nervorum. Such ex- 
periences are urged in support of the view that all impulses 
passing along the optic nerve however generated, whether by 
retinal changes or by other means, are visual impulses and visual 
impulses only; they give rise to visual sensations and to visual 
sensations alone. On the other hand, in other cases of removal; 
of the eye in the absence of anesthetics, neither section of the 
optic nerve nor subsequent stimulation of the stump has i^iven rise 
to \'isual sensations. We shall return to this question later on 
when we have to speak of what is known as the " specific energy 
of ner\'es," and have onlv referred to it incidentallv now. 

§ 751. Visual sensations then may be produced in many 
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4fih('T wayH than V>y the falling of light on the retina ; and the 
jfffiui ttt which we wish to call attention now is that we are unable 
Uf rliHtinj^nlHli a Winsation thus produced from the visual sensation 
]froilw'Au\ hy liglit itself. We cannot by the help of the mere 
waiHntiofi alone recognize the nature of the agency which has pro- 
(Uu'A'A the changes in the retina giving rise to the sensation. The 
id^aitity of Hf^n.sations due to mechanical stimulation with those 
(hui to huninous stimulation may be illustrated by the story of the 
witticHH iti a case of assault, who swore that he recognized his 
HMMMiliml by \u*\\} of the flash of light produced by a blow on his 
oyr. Since- light <!untted or reflected from external objects is the 
normal stimulus for visual sensations, all our visual sensations 
wcm to UH to be i)r()duced by rays of light proceeding from 
oxU^rnal objects; we look for their cause not in the retina itself, 
but in th(s external world ; and when we wish to know why we 
have felt the sensation of a flash of light, we ignore the retina and 
week at onec* in the external world for some source of the rays of 
light (Mirn'sponding to the sensation. Hence, Also, when in a 
])artitMilar part of the retina, in a spot for instance on the nasal 
»iile of the right eye, changes take place such as would be pro- 
(huMMl by the iumge of a luminous point falling on that spot, 
tluiUgli we n^coguize the sensation which results as having a 
eertain riMUurt\ i»wing to its being started in that particular spot, 
we ilo nul llmnigli tlie sensation learn anything about the retina 
lt!«t»lf, we do not tlmnigh it recognize that the nasal side of the 
h^tinu or any i^^rlieular spot in the nasal side has heen affected; 
whut wt> do iveogniA\ or infer, is the existence in the external 
world of s\u*l\ a luminous innnt as would give rise to the sensation 
in »|Ut^M(ioii Tl\e dioptric arn\ngements of the eye are, as we 
have M^ou ^§ TiCV v^uoh that a luminous point in order to give rise 
to an itu;!^:^ in the js^jhU in question, and so to the sensation in 
<^\iesth>u» n\u<t *voupy a iwriieular position on what we call the 
\\\\\\\ \\i\\\\\ >ub of ti\o oxlornal world We aocordinsilv i^cotrnize 
the NOhv;UuM\ ,\< h;\vu\,; Uvu vau<<Hi bv. or rvfer the sensation txa 
Iwuuux^us jv^iut h.winc lh,\t Jy^<:IkM\ on our right hand. And so 
wuh the <onss\:iov,s s:u\il:uly g^'ner:^ted in ail other spot? in the 
^N tu\:^ . \\x^ n\ ^\;:t\:;\^ t?u :v. as v-^ius^nI by lumiiu^us point? cocupying 
v\^'U js\M;t\ov,s iv, the v\:<Tr.;r. wor'.d tha: their iaiages faJ! or those 
>\s>tv l;\ tv,.V, x^vs'O \x\^ :cv.vr\* :I'u- Tv::r.A ::.Ne!:\ and ihe chance^ 
l<^kuv< v';^vv \v, \: A.T\' :o v,< >::v,y>; :.:lkens of lunir^^^^iis events in 
llh^ <^\^ v/,A* wv'/..^ WV; " w ::>. :hv r^r- ^y^ '^^'^ ^»^ * hin^inous 
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is that we cannot see things on the right-hand side ; they do not 
tell us anything about the retina itself ; they cannot even tell us 
whether the deficiency of vision is due to changes failing to be set 
up in the retina or to the cerebral centres failing to be affected by 
the retinal changes ; such questions we have to decide by some 
other means than a simple examination of our sensations, and by a 
similar roundabout way only are we able to conclude that in such 
a hemiopia it is the nasal side of the right retina, and the temporal 
side of the left retina, which fail to give rise to visual sensations. 
Our sensations, in fact, tell us of themselves nothing about the 
optical image on the retina ; they do not tell us whether the retinal 
image is inverted or no; the fact that the retinal image is an 
inverted one does not in itself influence our visual sensations, and 
hence the inversion needs no correction on our part. 

§ 752. As we have just said, if the images of two luminous 
objects, two luminous points, fall on the retina at a certain distance 
apart, the consequent sensations are distinct. If, however, the two 
objects are made to approach each other, a point will be reached 
at which the two sensations are fused into one. Two stars at a 
certain distance apart may be seen distinctly as two stars, while 
two stars nearer each other appear to be one star; we cannot 
analyse the latter sensation into its constituent parts. 

Similarly, when the images of a number of luminous points, of 
equal luminosity, fall on the retina sufficiently near each other, 
the effect is not a number of sensations of luminous points, but 
one sensation, that of a luminous surface. This introduces a new 
feature of visual sensations, namely, that of size. If the luminous 
points be few, so as to involve a small area of the retina, the 
sensation is that of a small surface ; if the luminous points, equally 
near to each other as before, be numerous, so as to involve a large 
area of the retina, the sensation is that of a large surface. 
Moreover, such a sensation of a surface will be referred to some 
position in space corresponding, as we have just seen, to the region 
of the retina affected, and will possess features determined by the 
relative positions and so the figure formed by the luminous points ; 
it will be the sensation of a surface of a certain form, round, square 
or the like ; thus the retinal area stimulated supplies data, which 
are used, in a manner which we shall study later on, for judging 
the size and form as well as the position of visible objects. 

When the images of two luminous points are at a certam^ 
distance apart on the retina, the two sensations may have l/fj^ 
effect whatever on each other ; but when thev are within a certain 
distance from each other, the sensations do affect each other, in a 
manner which we shall study later on. Meanwhile we will merely 
say that when two images approach so closely that the two sensa- 
tions become fused into one, such a mutual influence is exerted 
that the intensity of the total sensation produced is greater tlian 
that of either of the sensations caused by the single image, though 
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less than the sum of the two. A number of luminous points 
scattered over a wide surface would appear each to have a certain 
brightness; each would give rise to a sensation of a certain 
intensity. If they were all gathered into one spot, that spot 
would appear brighter than any of the previous points; the 
intensity of the sensation would be greater. 

§ 763. Hie region of distinct vision. The distance at which 
two images must be apart from each other in order that the two 
sensations may be separate is not the same for the whole area of 
the retina. If two luminous points lie near the optic axis, so that 
their images fall on the fovea centralis or on the yellow spot, they 
will be seen as two distinct points, even when their images lie very 
close indeed to each other. If the luminous points be moved 
aside, so that the images fall on the retina outside the yellow spot,, 
the two luminous points, though at the same distance apart from 
each other, will give rise to one sensation only, and be seen as 
one point ; they may be moved even farther apart from each other 
and still give rise to one sensation ; and if the two points be placed 
so much on one side that their respective images fall on the 
extreme peripheral parts of the retina near the ora serrata, the 
two images may be separated from each other a very considerable 
distance and yet give rise to one sensation only. We may vary 
the experiment by making use of a negative sensation, and take 
two black dots on a white surface only just so far apart that they 
can be seen distinctly as two when placed near the axis of vision 
so that their images fall on or near the fovea, and then, keeping 
the axis fixed, move the two points outwards, so that their images 
travel outwards from the fovea ; it will be found that the two 
soon appear as one. The two sensations become fused, as they 
would do if brought nearer to each other in the centre of the 
field. The farther away from the centre of the field, the farther 
apart must two points be in order they may be seen as two. 

It is obvious that the more sharply we can distinguish the 
several sensations produced by the images of the several points of 
which any external object may be supposed to be made up, the 
more distinct will be our vision of the object. In the fovea 
centralis our power of thus distinguishing sensations is at its 
maximum ; in the outer parts of the yellow spot around the fovea 
it is less ; just outside the yellow spot it is much less ; and thence 
linishes more gradually towards the periphery of the retina, 
ice we speak of the fovea centralis, including more or less of 
whole yellow spot, as the " region of distinct vision ; " and 
when we wish to examine closely the features of an external 
I object, we so direct the eye, we so * look * at the object, that its 

<^^ image falls as far as possible on the fovea centralis. The 

diminution of distinctness does not take place equally from the 
centre to the circumference along all meridians. The outline 
described by a line uniting the points where two spots at a certain 
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distance apart cease to be seen as two when moved along different 
radii from the centre, is a very irregular figure ; it differs very 
much in dififerent individuals ; is often not the same in the two 
eyes of the same person, and does not necessarily correspond to 
the figure of " the field of vision " to which we shall later on refer. 
We may add that the power of distinguishing two points in the 
peripheral parts of the retina is much increased by practice. 

A^ we have just said, when we look intently at an object such 
as a star in the heavens we so direct the eye that the image 
of the object falls on the fovea centralis. In the case of most 
people, two stars so looked at appear to become one when the 
angle subtended by the distance between them becomes less than 
60 seconds or one minute ; when they are nearer than this the two 
sensations become one. And similar measurements are obtained 
when other images are made to fall on the fovea, such as those of 
parallel white streaks on a black ground or black streaks on a 
white ground. In the case of an acute and trained observer this 
minimum distance may be diminished to 50 seconds ; in many 
cases, on the other hand, it is not less than 73 seconds and may 
be more. Now the distance between two points subtended by an 
angle of 50 seconds, corresponds in the diagrammatic eye (§ 705) 
to a distance of 365 fi in the retinal image, and one of 73 seconds 
to 5*36 fjL. Hence in the fovea centralis the elements of the retina 
excited by light, must lie 365 fi or 5*36 /a apart, or in round 
numbers about 4 fi apart, in order that the two sensations, excited 
at the siime time, may remain distinct. 

In the periphery of the retina the distance must be much 
greater; thus at the extreme periphery, two black dots distant 
apart about 15 mm. viewed at a distance of 20 cm. and therefore 
t,'ivin«^ a distance of more than a millimeter in the retinal image, 
are still seen as one point. 

§ 75i. In accordance with the above, we may suppose the retina 
to be divided into areas, stimulation of the retina within which 
gives rise to a single sensation ; we might speak of these as visual 
areas, and of the stimulation of a visual area as a sensational unit. 
The areas are very small, and the sensational units very numerous 
in the fovea centralis and yellow spot ; the areas are larger, and the 
sensational units fewer, over the rest of the retina, increasingly so 
i4>wards the periphery. The smaller or larger the areas, the more 
numerous or fewer the sensational units in any retina or in any 
part of a retina, the more or less distinct will be the vision. 

Now in the human eye 50 cones may be counti-d along a line 
of 200 fjL in length drawn through the centre of the yellow .s])ot; 
this wi)uld give 4 /a for the distance between the centres of two 
adjoining cones in the yellow spot, the average diameter of a cone 
at its widest part being here about 3 /a and there being slight 
intervals between neighbouring cones. Hence if we take the 
centre of a cone as the centre of an anatomical retinal area, tliese 
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anatomical areas correspond very fairly in the region of distinct 
vision to the physiological visual areas juat spoken of. If two 
points of the retinal image are less than 4 n apart, they may both 
lie within the area of a single cone ; and it is just when they are 
less than about 4 fi. apart that they cease to give rise to two 
distinct sensations. It must be remembered, however, that the 
fusion or distinction of the sensations is ultimately determined 
by the brain. The retinal area must be carefully distinguished 
from the sensational unit, for the sensation is a process whose 
arena stretches from the retina to certain parts of the brain, and 
the circumscription of the sensational unit, though it must begin 
as a retinal area, must also be continued as a cerebral area, the 
latter corresponding to, and being as it were the projection of. the 
former. Two points of the retinal image less than 4 /i apart 
might lie both within the area of a single cone; but the reason 
why, under such circumstances, they give rise to one sensation 
only is not because one cone-fibre only is stimulated. For, two 
points of a retinal image might lie, one on the area of one cone 
and another on the area of an adjoining cone, and still be less than 
4 fi apart ; in such a case two cone-&bres would be stimulated ; 
and yet only one sensation would be produced. 

In the case where the two points lie entirely within the area of 
a single cone, it is exceedingly probable that, even if the adjacent 
cones or cone-tibres in the retina are not at tlie same time stimu- 
lated, impulses radiate from the cerebral ending of the excited 
cone into the neighbouring cerebral endings of the neighbouring 
cones ; in other words, the sensation-area in the brain does not 
exactly correspond to and is not sharply defined like the retinal 
area, but gradually fades away into neighbouring sensation-areas. 
We may imagine two points of the retinal image so far apart thai 
even the extreme margins of their respective cerebral sensation- 
areas do not touch each other in the least ; hi such a case there 
can be no doubt about the two points giving rise to two sensations. 
We might, however, imagine a second case where two points were 
just so far apart that their respective sensation-areas should 
coalesce at their margins, and yet that, in passing from the centre 
of one sensation-area to the centre of the other, wo should find on 
examination a considerable fall of sensation at the junction of the 
two areas ; and in a third case we might imagine the two centres 
to be so close to each other that in passing from one to the other 
no appreciable diminution of sensation could be discovered. In 
the last case there would be but one sensation, in the second there 
might still be two sensations if the marginal fall were great enough, 
even though the areas partially coalesced. 

That the ultimate differentiation of the sensations rests with 
the brain is still more clear in the case of sensations started in the 
periphery of the retina ; two points of a retinal image might 
stimulate two cones a considerable distance apart, or several cones. 
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to say nothing of the intervening rods, might be stimulated, and 
yet one sensation only result. 

Thus, the distinction or fusion of visual sensations is ulti- 
mately determined by the disposition and condition of the cerebral 
centres. Heiico the possibility of increasing by exercise the faculty 
of distinguishing two sensations, since by use the cerebral sensa- 
tion-areas become more and more dififerentiated, though the mosaic 
of rods and cones fixes for the power of discrimination of each 
individual a limit beyond which exercise cannot carry improve- 
ment This effect of exercise is however shewn in touch even 
more strikingly than in sight 
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§ 755. The sensation excited by a luminous point possesses 
still another character besides those of intensity, duration, con- 
stancy, and localisation, namely the one which we speak of as 
colour. 

When we allow sunlight reflected from a white cloud or from 
a sheet of white paper to fall into the eye, we have a sensation 
which we call that of white light. When we look at the same 
light through a prism and allow different parts of the spectrum to 
fall in succession into the eye, we have a series of sensations, 
differing in character from the sensation of white light and from 
each other ; these we call * colour sensations,' sensations of red, 
yellow, and the like. In the latter case the luminous undulations 
are dispersed in a linear series according to their wave-lengths, 
from the short waves of the extreme violet to the long waves of the 
extreme red ; and we learn from the spectrum, on tlie one hand, 
that undulations having different wave-lengths i)roduce different 
sensations, and on the other hand that undulations having wave- 
lengths longer than that of the extreme i-ed, about \ 760 \ or 
shorter than that of the extreme violet, about \ 390, are unable to 
excite the retina and are therefore invisible. When we look 
directly at a white object all this dispersion is al)sent, and the 
retina is excited at the same time by undulations of all the above 
t wave-lengths. A sensation of * colour * then is a sensation evoked 
: by undulations of particular wave-lengtlis, a sensation of * white * 
J is the sensation which results when the retina, or a part of it, 
is simultaneously excited by undulations of all wave-lengths 
^ which are able to affect it, that is by the whole visible spectrum. 
When we direct our eyes to an obiect in such a wav that the ravs 
of light proceeding from it might fall on the n^tina when we 
bring the object within our field of vision, and yet experience 
from it neither any sensation of white nor any of the various 
colour sensations, we call the resulting affection of consciousness 
a sensation of ' black,' we say that we see ' black.' Sometimes 
the word * colour ' is confined to the sensations other tlian those 

1 \ signifies a millionth of a millimeter or '001 n- 
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of white and black, sometimes it is used to comprise these two 
sensations as well. 

When we examine the spectrum we are able to perceive a very 
large number of different colours, we experience a multitude of 
sensations, no two of which are exactly alike. There are certain 
broad differences which we express by common names, such as red, 
orange, yellow and the like. But we can go much further than 
this. If we take any part of the spectrum, the green for instance, 
we find that a very slight change in the wave-length produces a 
change in the character of the sensation. For convenience sake 
we call a whole group of sensations green ; but we are obliged to 
admit that there are several kinds of green, several distinct kinds 
of sensations, though we do not possess names for all of them ; a 
trained eye will recognize that within the green of the spectrum, 
the sensation produced by one part is a different sensation from 
that produced by an adjoining part differing in wave-length from 
the former by an exceedingly small amount. The same is the 
case with other parts of the spectrum. And in general we may 
say that any change in the wave-length will produce a change in 
the sensation, so that we might speak of almost each wave-length 
as producing a separate sensation. 

On the other hand we also easily recognize that the sensations 
produced by the spectrum are not all wholly unlike, that some 
are allied to others, and that in some cases one sensation is 
intermediate between two other sensations and partakes of the 
nature of both. We recognize the sensation produced by the 
part of the spectrum lying between the green and the yellow as 
partaking on the one hand of the nature of the sensation of green 
and on the other hand of yellow, and call it yellowish green 
or greenish yellow ; we similarly recognize a greenish blue or a 
bluish green, and so on. This suggests that our colour sensa- 
tions are in reality mixed sensations, that the multitude of 
different sensations to which the spectrum gives rise are brought 
about not by each wave-length giving rise to a separate and 
independent sensation, but by means of a certain smaller number 
of primary sensations excited in different degrees by different 
wave-lengths and mixed in various proportions. 

§ 756. This view is confirmed when we study in a systematic 
manner the results of mixing or fusing together colour sensations. 

The best method of fusing colour sensations is that of allowing 
two different parts of the spectrum to fall on the same part of the 
retina at the same time. We mav make use of surfaces coloured 
with pigments, but in doing so we must bear in mind the nature 
of the colour of pigments. A pigment possesses colour because 
when white light falls upon it some of the rays are absorbed 
while others are reflected. Thus gamboge absorbs the blue rays 
very largely as well as to a slight extent the red rays, but reflects 
the yellow rays and with these many of the green rays ; indigo 
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on the other hand absorbs the red and yellow but reflects the 
blue and a good deal of the green. Hence when we look at a 
yellow gamboge patch our retina is excited not by those rays 
alone which form the yellow of the spectrum, but by many other 
rays as well; the colour is not a *pure' colour, does not cor- 
respond to one of the colours of the spectrum, but is a mixture of 
more than one. And this is the case with most pigments ; hence 
when they are employed in experiments on the mixture of 
sensations, difficulties and even errors arise which are avoided 
by the use of the colours of the prism. We may here incidentally 
remark that mixing the sensations excited by looking at pigments 
gives very different results from mixing the pigments them- 
selves. Thus when gamboge and indigo are mixed the mixture 
is green because the gamboge absorbs the blue and the indigo 
absorbs the red and yellow, while both reflect the green. We 
shall see presently that when the sensation excited by gamboge 
is mixed with the sensation excited by indigo the result is a 
sensation not of green but of white ; and we shall see why this 
is. What we have just said with regard to surfaces coloured 
with pigments applies also to glasses stained with pigment, it 
being understood that the colour of stained glass, seen as a 
transparent object, corresponds to the rays which it does not 
absorb. When pure pigments, i.e. pigments corresponding as 
closely as possible to the prismatic colours, are used, satisfactory 
results may be gained, either by using the reflected image of one 
pigment, and arranging so that it falls on the retina at the same 
spot as the direct image of the other pigment, or by allowing the 
image of one pigment to fall on the retina before the sensation 
produced by the other has passed away. The first result is easily 
reached by the simple method of placing two pieces of coloured 
paper a little distance apart on a table, one on each side of a glass 
plate inclined at an angle. By looking with one eye down on the 
glass plate the reflected image of the one paper may be made to 
coincide with the direct image of the other, the angle which the 
glass plate makes with the table being adjusted to the distance 
between the pieces of paper. In the second method, the * colour 
top * is used ; sectors of the colours to be investigated are placed 
on a disc made to rotate very rapidly, and the image of one colour 
is thus brought to bear on the retina so soon after the image of 
another that the two sensations are fused into one. 

§ 767. When by any of the above methods sensations corre- 
sponding to the red and yellow of the spectrum are mixed together 
in certain proportions the result is a sensation of orange, quite 
indistinguishable from the orange of the spectrum itself. Now 
the latter is produced by rays of certain wave-lengths, whereas 
the rays of red and of yellow are respectively of quite diSerent 
wave-lengths. The orange of the spectrum cannot be made up 
by any rai.\ture of the red and the yellow of the spectrum in the 
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B that the red and yellow rays can unite together to form raya 

le same wave-lengths as the orange rays ; the three things are 

abaolntely different. It is simply the mixed sensation of the red 
aad yellow which is indistinguishable from the sensation of orange ; 
lh« mixture is entirely and absolutely a subjective one. In the 
sHine way we may by appropriate mixtures produce the sensations 
corresponding to other parts of the spectrum. Now we must 
suppose that rays of different wave-lengths affect the retina in 
different ways and so give rise to different visual impulses, 
that, for instance, the visual impulses generated by orange rays 
are different from those generated by red rays or by yellow 
rays. Hence we are led by the fact of mixed sensations being 
identical with other apparently simple sensations to infer that 
the visual impulses and hence the visual sensations which any 
niy originates are of a complex character. We conclude, for 
instance, that the impulses which a ray in the middle of the 
aiange gives rise to are not simple impulses answering exclusively 
to the colour of that ray, but complex impulses, parts of which 
may be excited by rays other than the particular orange ray in 
question. In saying this we must bear in mind that we possess 
no direct information of the nature of visual impulses, our know- 
ledge of these being limited to what we learn through the 
sensations to which they give rise ; the complexity of the sensation 
may be, and indeed probably is, of a different order from that of 
the visual impulse ; to this point we shall return. 

The view that our ordtnarj- colour sensations are mixtures of 
Bimpler sensations is further confirmed by an examination of 
the colours of external nature. For, though we see around us 
very many colours besides those present in the spectrum, yet we 
find that the sensations of all these colours may be reproduced 
by mixtures of sensations excited by various parts of the 
spectrum. Thus the colour purple, which is so abundant in the 
external world and yet so conspicuous by its absence from the, 
spectrum, may be at once reproduced by fusing in proper pro- 
portions the sensations of red and of blue. And very many 
other colours present in the external world but not seen in the 
spectrum itself may be produced by mixing various spectral 
c^IoQis in various proportions. 

Other colours in nature may be reproduced by mixing spectral 
colours with white or with black. When by means of a slit we 
allow a certain limited part of the spectrum, say in the green, to 
fall on a certain area of the retina, the rays exciting that area 
have certain wave-lengths, lying within certain limits, say from 
X 525 to X 535 ; no rays but these are affecting the retina at the 
time, and the result is the sensation which we call spectral green. 
Hot we might easily so arrange matters that a certain amount of 
white tight, that is of light of all wave-lengths of the visible 
spectnim, should fall on the area in question at the same time 
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that the green is falling upon it ; the result would be a mixed 
sensation, a sensation of spectral green mixed with the sensation 
of white, and we should recognize this sensation as different from 
the sensation of spectral green. Further by varying the pro- 
portion of white to green falling on the area in question at 
the same time we should have a whole series of different 
sensations from a green in which there was hardly any white 
to a white in which there was hardly any grefen. In such a 
series of colour sensations we recognize a hue supplied by the 
spectral colour, and we use the phrase more or less "satu- 
rated*' to express the proportion of white light; when very 
little white is present, we speak of the colour as being highly 
saturated. It need hardly be said that not only individual 
spectral colours, but all mixtures of these also, may be thus 
"mixed with white." 

Again, taking a given area of the retina, we may, on the one 
hand, throw on to the area a small amount of a spectral colour in 
such a way that all the elements of the retina in the area are 
excited, to a slight degree, giving rise to a feeble sensation of that 
colour ; but we may, on the other hand, so scatter a few rays over 
the area that while some elements are excited others remain at 
rest and yet in such way that the excitation of the whole area 
still gives rise to one sensation only. We may speak of each of 
these sensations as one in which the sensation of the spectral 
colour is mixed or fused with the sensation which we call black ; 
or we may distinguish the former as merely a feeble sensation 
and the latter as more strictly mixed with black. Many of the 
colours of the external world are of this nature ; thus the colours 
which we call " browns *' are mixtures of yellow or of red or of 
both (and possibly of other spectral colours also) with more ox 
less black. In a similar way we may mix, not a spsctral colour, 
but white with black, various mixtures forming various " greys." 

r§ 758. Putting aside these more or less peculiar cases of 
, mixture with black, we may say that the character of a colour 
i depends (1) on the wave-lengths of the particular rays which, 
I either alone or in excess of other rays, are falling on a given area 
! of the retina ; (2) on the amount of this coloured light falling on 
I that area in a given time ; and (3) on the amount of white light 
[falling on that area at the same time. The first determines 
rwhat we call the hue, the second the intensity, and the third 
the amount of saturation. Our common phrases do not distinguish 
'with sufficient accuracy these three conditions, which obviously 
may exist under various combinations. On the one hand we 
frequently use wholly unlike names for colours which differ only 
in degree of saturation, such as carmine and pink ; on the other 
hand we often use the same adjectives for quite different con- 
ditions. It is desirable to employ the word * pale,* to mean little 
saturated, largely mixed with white, and the word * deep ' or ' rich ' 
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to mean highly saturated, slightly mixed with white. The word 
'tint' might be used to express various degrees of saturation, 
the word 'hue' being reserved to denote the dominant wave- 
length. ' Tone ' is frequently employed to express variations of 
wave-length within a named colour, as for instance different 
tones of red. The word ' bright ' is often used somewhat loosely, 
but it is desirable to employ it exclusively as identical with 
•luminous,* that is to say, as indicating the intensity of the 
sensation ; a colour is more or less bright according to the amount 
of luminous energy which is being expended on the retina. We 
may remark, in passing, that while we can easily compare the 
brightness or luminosity of two white lights or of the same part 
of the spectrum under a feeble and under a strong illumination, 
we may feel some difficulty in comparing the amount of brightness 
of one colour with that of another, the brightness for instance of a 
given yellow with that of a given red. Conversely the word 
'dark' is used to denote feeble intensity, or admixture with black. 
Lastly, our appreciation of the colours of external objects is 
modified by the nature of the surface which is coloured, and 
features so arising receive various names ; but these are in reality 
outside actual colour sensations. 

§759. Admitting that our colour sensations may be con- 
sidered to be much fewer in number than those which we appear 
to have when we look on the colours of the spectrum or of 
nature, admitting that rays of light awake in us certain " primary " 
colour sensations, which mixed in various proportions reproduce 
all our colour sensations, we have now to ask the question, What 
is the nature or what are the characters of these primary colour 
sensations ? 

In view of the answer to this question we must call attention 
to certain results which may be obtained by a further study of 
the mixing of colours, meaning by that the mixing of colour 
sensations. 

We have seen that all the colours of the spectrum mixed 
together make white. We have now to add that white mav also 
be produced by mixing two colours only, provided that these are 
properly chosen. If we take a part of the red of the spectrum, 
and by any of the methods given in § 756, mix it with successive^ 
parts of the spectrum, we shall find that the mixture with a par- .' 
ticular part of the green or blue green gives white. These two « 
colours are said to be coniplementarij to each other. In order^ 
to get a complete white, that is a white free from all colour, 
a certain proportion between the relative amounts of red 
and green light, that is to say between the intensities of the two 
sensations, must be obser\'ed. And it will be understood tliat the 
white thus produced by two small parts of the spectrum is not 
equal in intensity to the white which would be produced by the 
combined effect of the whole oi the same spectrum. The following 
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may be taken as characteristic complementary colours, the respec- 
tive wave-lengths being given : 

Red, \ 656, Blue Green, \ 492, 

Orange, \ 608, Blue, \ 490, 

Gold Yellow, \ 574, Blue, \ 482, 

Yellow, \ 564, Indigo-blue, \ 462, 

Greenish Yellow, \ 564, Violet, \ 433. 

It will be understood that the above are not the only comple- 
mentary colours ; as we pass from the red end of the spectrum 
towards the green, each successive part of the spectrum has its 
complementary part on the other, blue side of tlie spectrum, each 
•wave-length on the red side has its complementary wave-length 
on the blue side. When w^e reach the greenish yellow at \ 564, 
the complementary colour is on the very margin of the violet end 
of the visible spectrum. But we may go, so to speak, outside the 
spectrum, for the green of the spectrum has for its complementary 
colour, purple. Or, to put it in another way, while each end of 
the spectrum has its complementary colour at the other end, 
the complementary colour of the middle of the spectrum is a 
combination of the two ends. 

The bearing of these facts on the theory of primary colour 
sensations is obvious. Two complementary colours excite between 
them all the primary sensations which are excited by white light, 
though not to the same intensity. Rays of the wave-length \ 656 
falling on the retina give rise to the sensation which we denote as 
a particular kind of red ; they do this however, not by the simple 
and exclusive stimulation of a particular red sensation, but by 
exciting all the primary sensations which are not excited by the 
wave-length \ 492. Conversely rays of the wave-length \ 492, 
produce the sensation of blue green by exciting all the primary' 
sensations which are not excited by X 656. Similarly complex is 
the effect of other wave-lengths. We may roughly describe each 
of two complementary wave-lengths as stirring up about half the 
whole of the primary sensations which can be excited by rays 
of all wave-lengths. 

§ 760. To produce white out of two colours, out of two parts 
of the spectrum, we are limited to certain pairs ; if we take one 
colour, we are limited to one other colour, to its pair; we have no 
choice. If however we are allowed three colours instead of two, 
we have a much greater range. If we take any three colours, 
provided only that they lie a certain distance apart along the 
spectrum, we can produce white by mixing them in certain 
proportions. If we take any red, green and blue, we can by ad- 
justing the amount of each, that is the intensity of each, produce 
white. 

We may go further than this. By adjusting the amounts of 
each of the three colours we can reproduce all the colours of the 
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spectrum. If we take, for instance, a red of a certain wave-length, 
a green of a certain wave-length, and a blue of a certain wave- 
length, we can, without calling to our aid any other wave-lengths, 
by varying the relative intensities of the three, produce not only 
white light, but also orange, yellow, and violet, with all the 
intermediate tints, that is to say, produce all the colours of the 
spectrum ; and we may in the same way produce the non-spectral 
purple. Our choice however is to a certain extent limited ; the 
three colours which we choose must be spread over the spectrum, 
{i)T we cannot obtain these results with three colours taken from 
the red and yellow alone, or from the green and blue alone. 
Moreover, the result is not a complete one ; the colour which we 
thus produce by combining three spectral colours differs from a 
true spectral colour in not being saturated ; it is " mixed with 
white," more so in some cases than in others ; in relation to this 
deficiency of saturation, the green region of the spectrum behaves 
differently from the red end and the blue end. 

§ 761. These results shew that the primary colour sensations 
out of which our recognized colour sensations originate, may be 
reduced to three in number. If we suppose that we possess three 
primary sensations so disposed in reference to the spectrum, so 
arranged so to speak along the spectrum, that a ray of light affects 
each of the tliree difl'erently according to its wave-length, we can 
understand how all our multitudinous colour sensations may arise 
from the varied excitation of these primary sensations. There 
may be more than three of these primary sensations, but if so they 
must behave as if they were three ; they cannot be less, since as 
we have seen the results of mixing two sensati(ms only are 
extremely limited. We may therefore speak of our vision as 
tri'-hromic, as based on three, or the equivalent of three, primary 
sensations. 

When we attempt to inquire further into the nature of these 
primary sensations, we find ourselves in the face of two rival 
theories. 

The one, propounded by Young but more fully elaborated 
by Ilelmholtz and Maxwell, and known as the Young-Helmholtz 
theory, teaches that there are three and only three such })rimary 
sensations. As we have just seen, any three parts of the 
sjx?ctrum, with certain restrictions, might be chosen as corre- 
s{)onding to these three primary sensations so far as concerns 
the reproduction, by means of them, of all other colour sensaticms ; 
hence in determining the nature of the primary sensations we 
must have recourse to other considerations. We may for in- 
stiince very naturally suppose that two of the three correspond 
to the two ends of the spectrum, and may therefore be spoken 
of as more or less closely corresponding to our recognized 
sensations of red, and of violet. If red and violet be thus 
two of the sensations the third one must correspond to green, 
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for only a sensation corresponding to green would give white 
when mixed with the other two sensations. Or again, choosing 
green in the first instance as one of the primary sensations for the 
reason that it stands apart from the others in its complement, 
purple, not being a spectral colour, we may decide that the two 
other primary sensations ought to differ as much as possible from 
each other, and therefore choose red and blue rather than red and 
violet since violet is obviously more allied to red than is blue , 
indeed we may perhaps regard violet, on account of its relations 
to red, as the beginning of a second spectnim the greater part of 
which is invisible. The decision between these two forms of the 
same theory rests on a number of considerations, into the dis- 
cussion of which we cannot enter here. Unless we specially call 
attention to the difference between them, which acquires import- 
ance on certain occasions only, we shall treat them as identical, 
and use the words blue and violet in this connection indifferently. 
Such a view of three primary colour sensations is represented 
in the diagram (Fig. 146). Thus the red primary sensation, 
excited to a certain extent by the rays at the extreme red end. 




Fio. 146. Diagram of Three Primart Colour Sensations. 

1 is the so-called * red,* 2 ' green/ and 3 * violet * primary colour sensation. /?, 0, Y, 
&c. rei)resent the red, orange, yellow, &c., colour of the spectrum. The 
diagram illustrates, by the height of the cur\'e in each case, how the several 
primary colour sensations are respectively excited to different extents by 
vibrations of different wave-lengths. But, in this, and also in Fig 147, the 
cnn*es are to be understood not as careful curves of actual variations in the 
intensity of the several changes, but as simply 8er\'ing to illustrate roughly 
the nature of the theorv. 

is most powerfully affected by the rays at a little distance from 
that end, the rays from this point onwards towards the blue end 
producing less and less effect. The curve of the green primary 
sensation begins later and reaches its maximum in the green of 
the spectrum, while the blue or violet primary sensation is still 
later and onlv reaches its maximum towards the blue end of the 
spectrum. Each ray calls forth each primary sensation though to 
a different degree, and the total result of each ray, or of each 
group of rays, is determined by the proportionate amount of 




■the three sensatioaa. Thus the sensation of orange (0 in the 
■ figure) is brought about by a mixture of a great deal of the 
primary red with much less of the primary green, and hardly any 
of the prinjar)' blue ; llie orange sensation is converted into a 
yellow sensation by diminishing the primary red and largely 
increasing the primary green, the primary blue undergoing also 
some sUght increase. And similarly with all the other sensations. 
' When all the three primary sensations are together excited, each 
to ita whole extent, as when ordinary light falls on the retina, the 
result is a sensation of white. According to this theory, black is 
aiinply the absence of sensation from the visual apparatus, 

It will be understood that the pure primary red sensation 
need not necessarily appear in any of our actual sensations of red ; 
me may suppose that it is always more or less mixed with the 
primary green and even with the primary blue. So also we may 
suppose tliat we never actually experience the primary sensations 
of green or of blue ; to this point we shall return. 

In the view, as originally put forward by Young, the three! 
primary sensations were supposed to be represented by three sets 
of fibres, each set of hbres being differently affected by different 
rays of light, and the impulses passiug to the brain along each set 
awakening a distinct sensation. No such distinction of tibres can 
be found in the retina ; but an anatomical basis of this kind is not 
necessary for the theory ; we can easily conceive of the same 
fibre transmitting three distinct kinds of impulses ; and indeed, as 
we shall see later on, there are more ways than oue by which we 
c«n imagine the sensatious to be diU'ereutiated. 

§ 762. Another theory, that of Hering, starts from the 
observation that when we examine our own sensations of light we 
find that certain of these seem to be quite distinct in nature from 
each other, so that each is something sui gentris, whereas we 
essil/ recognize all other colour sensations as various mixtures of 
tbes«. Thus red and yellow are to us quite distinct: we do not 
recognize any thing c()mmon to the two, but orange is obviously 
s mixture of red and yellow. Green and blue are equally distinct 
from each other and from red and yellow, but in violet and purple 
ire recognize a mixture of red and blue. White again is qnitd 
distinct from all the colours in the narrower sense of that word, 
and black, which we must accept as a seimation, as an atlecUon of 
oonsciousne^s. even if we regard it as the absence of sensation 
(rum the field of vision, is again distinct from everything else 
Hence the sensations, caused by different kinds of light or by tb's 
absence of light, which tlius appear to us distinct, and which we 
Buy speak of as ' native ' or ' fundamental ' sensations, are white, 
black, red, yellow, green, blue. Each of these seems to us to have 
nothing in common with any of the others, whereas tn all other 
colours we can recognize a mixture of two or more of these. 

Hub rasult of common experience suggests the idea that these 
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fundamental sensations are the primary sensations, concerning 
which we are inquiring. And Bering's theory attempts to 
reconcile, in some such way as follows, the various facts of colour 
vision with tlie supposition that we possess these six fundamental 
sensations. Tlie six sensations readily fall into three pairs, the 
members of each pair having analogous relations to each other. 
In each pair the one colour is complementary to the other ; white 
to black, red to green, and yellow to blue. 

The little we know about the actual nature of sensations leads 
us to believe that the nervous processes which are at the bottom 
of sensations are, like other nervous processes, the outcome of 
metabolic changes in nervous substance. We shall presently 
call attention to the view that vision originates in the metabolic 
changes of a certain substance (or substances) in the retina, that 
the metabolism of this substance, which has been called visual 
substance, is especially affected by the incidence of light, and that 
the metabolic changes so induced determine the beginnings of 
•visual impulses and thus of visual sensations. In the metabolism 
[of living substance, we recognize (§ 30) two phases, the upward 
{constructive anabolic phase, and the downward destructive 
^katabolic phase ; we may accordingly, in the absence of any 
distinct leading to the contrarj', on the one hand suppose that 
different rays of light, rays differing in their wave-length, may 
affect the metabolism of the visual substance in different 
ways, some promoting anabolic, others promoting katabolic 
changes, and on the other hand that different changes in the 
metabolism of the visual substance may give rise to different 
sensations. We say *in the absence of distinct leading to the 
contrary,' because though in our study of muscular contraction 
we were led to regard the effect of a stimulus as a katabolic one, 
as of the nature of an explosive decomposition, we cannot take a 
muscular contraction as the exclusive type of the effect of a 
stimulus ; and indeed even in the case of muscular tissue we saw, 
in the instance of the augmentor and inhibitory cardiac nerves, 
that nervous impulses, in acting as stimuli, might have contrary 
effects, effects moreover suggesting that the one, augmentor, were 
associated with katabolic and the other, inhibitory, witii anabolic 
changes. In all probability, we ought to regard the study of 
sensations as more likely to throw light on the molecular changes 
involved in muscular contraction, than to take the little we know 
about the latter as a guide to our views concerning tlie former. 

We may therefore regard ourselves as at liberty to suppose 
that there may exist in the retina a visual substance of such a 
kind that when rays of light of certain wave-lengths, the longer 
ones for instance of the red side of the spectrum, fall upon it, 
katabolic changes are induced or encouraged, while anabolic 
changes are similarly promoted by the incidence of rays of other 
wave-lengths, the shorter ones of the blue side. But, as we have 
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already said, it is difficult Id these matters of sensation, to 
distinguish between peripheral, retiual, and central, cerehral 
events; we may accordingly extend the above view to the whole 
visual apparatus, central as well as peripheral, and suppose that 
when rays of a cerU.in wave-length fall upon the retina, they in 
some way or other, iu some part or otlier of the visual apparatus, 
induce or promote katabolic changes and so give rise to a sensation 
of a certain kind, while rays of another wave-length similarly 
induce or piumote anabolic changes and so give rise to a sensation 
of a different kind. 

The theory of Hering, of which we are now speaking, applies 
this view to the six fundamental sensations, and supposes that 
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The linea K0.Y.G.8.V indicate, as in Fig. 146, the position on the Bportnim of 
red, orange, yellow, green, bine and violet. 

The line r.g., which includes a space, shatleil verticaU;, is intended to represent 
the effect of raya uf different waveleagllis on the led-Efeeti vianal aabstaoce. 
Id tlic red, orange and yellow up to tlie line Y, the ef^ct is katabolic, one of 
dimimitntion (red Bcnsation). Y. marks the position of ecjnilibriam ; beyond 
this the eRect is anabolic, one of assimilatioc (green senBatioo). Beyond the 
blue, fi the effect (iadicated bj a broLen line) is repreceuted as once more 
katabolic. 

The line y.6 similarly teprcsents the behaviour of the veltow-blne inbataoce, 
shailod horizontally, katalHilic (yellow) up to '>', anabolic (blue) beyond. 

The line '('. similarlv indicated the white-black Hiibstance. unshaded, katabolic 
I'biie) along the whole length of the spectrum. 



each of the three pairs is the outcome of a particular set of 
katabolic and anabolic changes ; these we may provisionally speak 
of as changes in a distinct visual substance, without attempting to 
decide whether the changes are retinal or cerebral or both. The 
theory supposes the existence of what we may call a red-green 
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visual substance, of such a nature that so long as its metabolism is 
normal, katabolic and anabolic changes being in equilibrium, we 
experience no sensation, but that when katabolic changes 
(changes of dissimilation is Hering's own term), are increased, we 
experience a sensation of (fundamental) red, and when anabolic 
changes (changes of assimilation) are increased we experience a 
sensation of (fundamental) green. A similar yellow-blue visual 
substance is supposed to furnish through katabolic changes, a 
yellow, through anabolic changes a blue sensation , and a white- 
black visual substance similarly provides for a katabolic sensation 
of white and an anabolic sensation of black. The two members of 
each pair are therefore not only complementary but also antago- 
nistic. Further these substances are of such a kind that while tlie 
white-black substance is influenced in the same way though to dif- 
ferent degrees by rays along the whole range of the spectrum, the 
two other substances are differently influenced by rays of different 
wave-length (see Fig. 147). Thus in the part of the spectrum which 
we call red, the rays promote a large katabolism of the red-green 
substance with comparatively slight effect on tlie yellow-blue 
substance , hence our sensation of red. In that part of the spec- 
trum which we call yellow the rays effect a large katabolism of the 
yellow-blue substance but their action on the red-green substance 
does not lead to an excess of either katabolism or anabolism, this 
substance being neutral to them ; hence our sensation of yellow. 
The green rays, again, promote anabolism of the red-green sub- 
stance, leaving the anabolism of the yellow-blue substance equal 
to its katabolism , and similarly blue rays cause anabolism of the 
yellow-blue substance, and leave the red-green substance neutral. 
Finally at the extreme blue end of the spectrum, the rays 
once more provoke katabolism of the red-green substance, and by 
adding red to blue give violet. When orange rays fall on the 
retina, there is an excess of -katabolism of both the red-green and 
the yellow-blue substance; when greenish-blue rays are perceived 
there is ah excess of anabolism of both these substances ; and 
other intermediate hues correspond to varying degrees of kata- 
bolism or anabolism of the several visual substances. 

When all the niys together fall on the retina, the red-green 
and yellow-blue substance remain in equilibrium, but the white- 
black substance undergoes great katabolic changes ; and we say 
the light is white. 

Such are the two main theories of colour vision ; and much 
mav be said in favour of both of them ; at the same time both of 
them present difficulties. We may j)erhaps regard as the dis- 
tinctive feature of Hering's theory the view that white is an 
independent sensation, and not, as according to the Young-Helm- 
holtz theory, the secondary result of the mixture of primary 
sensations. In Hering\s theory rays of all wave-lengths (within 
the range of the visible spectrum) give rise to the sensatiou of 
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white, whatever may be the colour sensation produced at the 
same time ; a fully saturated colour, one wholly unmixed with 
white, according to this view does not exist. This assumption 
enables us to explain much more readily than does the Young- 
Helmholtz theory the occurrence under certain circumstances of 
white sensations replacing or accompanying, that is to say 
diminishing the saturation of, colour sensations. On the other 
liand it introduces what appears to many minds a grave difficulty 
in reference to black. The theory supposes that the sensation of 
black is tlie result of the predominance of anabolic changes in the 
white-black substance. But what name are we to give to the 
sensation when the white-black substance is in a condition of 
equilibrium ? We cannot investigate the corresponding conditions 
of e([uilibrium in tlie red-green, or in the yellow-l)lue substance, 
l.)ecause we can never study tliese by themselves. When either of 
them occurs, as when rays limited to certain wave-lengtlis are 
falling on the retina, we are by hypothesis at the same time 
subject t<3 changes in tlie white-black substance; we may there- 
fore leave these two conditions of ecjuilibrium on one side. 
Hut we are constantly experiencing the condition of equili- 
brium of the white-black substance, unaccompanied by any 
stimulation of either the red-green or yellow-blue substance , 
we do so when the influence of light has for some time been 
wholly removed from the eye, or again taking the view, which 
is the more probable one, that the changes of which we are 
speaking are cerebral changes, when the retina by disease or 
injury has become insensible to light. Under such circumst^mces 
we must suppose that the previous katal)olic excitement of 
the white-black sul)stanL'e has died away, and that the sub- 
stance is in equilibrium. Xow when we examine our sensation 
under these circumsUmces, we find that though it is one of 
darkness it is one which differs from a sensation of intense 
blackness. So distinct is the difference that the sensation in 
question has been spoken of under the phmse "the intrinsic light 
of the retina," And that we may ex]>erieuce sensations of l)lack 
different from this sensation due to the retina being at rest may 
l»e shewn in sevenil wavs. When we close and sliade the eves 
after they have been exposed to a very bright sunlight, we 
first experience a sensation of blackness, but this soon gives way 
to the sensation of mere darkness corn»sponding to the *' intrinsic 
light of the retina." Again if we stare for some time at a white 
disc on a l>lack field and then close the eyes, what we shall speak 
of presently as a negative after image is developed ; the part of the 
field of vision corresponding to the whitii disc a])]M>ars as a black 
tlisc, which bv its blackness stands out in fairlv stronj; contrast 
to the n*st of the field of vision, which corresiionding to the 
area of the retina previously free from the stimulus of light, 
now yields the sensation of the " intrinsic light of the retina." 

7 
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And other examples of a similar kind might be given. Admit- 
ting then that the " intrinsic light of the retina " corresponds to 
a condition of equilibrium of the white-black substance, we may 
speak of this as the neutral condition on one side of which 
we have sensations of white and on the other side sensations of 
black. Such a. neutral condition has been spoken of as a ** neutral 
grey," but the word grey is so often associated with a mixture 
of white and black sensations coexisting at the same time rather 
than with a neutral condition, that the term seems unsuitable. 
Many minds find it difficult to realize that the condition of which 
we are speaking is a true neutral condition, the various degrees of 
blackness being insignificant compared with the various degrees 
of intensity of white, and accordingly find it difficult to accept 
Hering*s theorj'. 

Both theories conform to the conclusion (§ 761) that normal 
vision is trichromic in the sense of being made up of three 
factors; for the three pairs of fundamental sensations of the 
one theory (the two members of each pair being reciprocally 
antagonistic, the positive and negative phase of the same thing), 
play the same part in the equations of mixtures as the three 
primary sensations of the other theory. Indeed it will be found 
on examination that all the results of the mixtures of colours 
are equally explicable on both theories. In comparing the two 
theories, however, especially in reference to the results of mixtures, 
we must bear in mind that "brightness" "or luminosity" does 
not possess the same meaning in the two theories. In the 
Young-Helmholtz theory brightness is dependent on the extent 
to which the primary sensation is excited, on the amount of 
energy expended in the physical substratum, whatever that may 
be, of the primary sensation. The red of the extreme red end of 
the spectrum has a minimum of brightness since the extreme red 
ravs excite the red sensation to a minimum and the other two 
sensations hardly or not at all. As we pass bluewards the 
brightness increases, partly because the red sensation is more 
powerfully excited, but also because to the brightness of the red 
sensation there is now added the brightness of the green sensation. 
And the brightness of a saturated yellow, such as that of the 
spectrum, is the sum of the brightnesses of the red and green 
sensations and nothing else ; we neglect for the sake of simplicity 
the minute adjunct of the blue sensation. In Hering's theory 
the case is difrerent. The lack of brightness at the red end 
of the spectrum is due not merely to the feeble development 
of the red sensation, to the feeble (katabolic) excitation of the red 
green substance, but also to the feeble development of the whiU^ 
sensation, to the feeble (kaUibolic) excitation of the white black 
substance ; and the briglitness of the yellow of the spectrum is 
(huj not merely to the large development of the yellow sensation 
but also to the large increase of the white sensation. 
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We may here remark when the extreme red end of the 
spectrum is examined it is found that along a certain length, 
between X 760 and X 655, there is no change in the sensation 
as regards liue but only as regards luminosity ; the red remains 
exactly the same kind of red, it only becomes brighter and 
more readily seen. Similarly at the other end from X 430 to 
X 390 the sensation of violet remains of the sjime hue though 
ditt'ering in himinosity. And these facts have been brought 
forward on tlie Young-Helmholtz theory in support of violet being 
a primary sensation ; it is urged that the red and violet which 
thus do not change in hue but only in luminosity correspond to 
the actual primary sensations. The behaviour at the red end is 
quite intelligible on Hering's theory, since, as the waves shorten 
in length both the red and the white sensations are supposed to 
increase, though probably in this part of the spectrum the white 
sensation is very feeble, rapidly increasing a little farther on. 
The behaviour at tlie violet end presents difficulties, since if the 
violet be due to admixture with a second octave so to speak of 
nnl, the violet should change in hue, become more red, as the rays 
shorten. But the same difficulty presents itself to the Young- 
Ilclmholtz theory if blue be accepted as a primary sensation. 
Moreover observations on this part of the spectrum are exceedingly 
difficult We cannot however, attempt to discuss the contending 
theories properly ; this would carry us beyond the limits of this 
book. We must content ourselves with incidental reference to 
some conclusions, which are suggested by the study of some other 
features of ct)lour sensations as well as of abnormal colour vision, 
and to these we mav now turn. 

§763. Variations in Colour Vision. Colour- Blindness. Persons 
diiler very much in their power of appreciating and discriminating 
cohmrs, and that quite independently of their ability to give 
expres.sion to their colour sensations, that is to say, of their skill 
in naming colours. One person w^ill regard as identical two colours 
which another person recognizes as different. In many cases such 
<lifferences in the power of discriminating colours are slight, but 
in some cases they are great. Certain persons are met with who 
regard as quite alike, or nearly alike, colours which to most {x^ople 
are glaringly distinct; such persons are said to be "colour-blind." 

The most common token of "colour-blindness" is the inabilitv 

ft. 

to distinguish, or the difficulty in distinguishing, red and green. 
The great chemist Dalton, who was colour-blind, found gnmt 
difficulty in recognizing at a distance his re<l ((Hasgow*) college 
g(»wn when it was lying on the college* grass plot, the colour-blind 
can tell a cherry among the leaves on a tree much more by its 
form than by its colour, and when such persons are asked to 
'make matchers' betwei^i coloured objects, such as skeins of 
coloured wools, they will put together a red skein and a green 
skein as being of the same colour. Most colour-blind people more 
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or less confound red and green; but when a number of such 
colour-blind persons are tested in making matches either between 
skeins of wool or otherwise, it is found that they do not all 
make the same matches; they do not agree as to the par- 
ticular red and green which they regard as identical, and they 
disagree in various other matches. But they all agree in this 
that when they are tested by the method of mixing colours it is 
found that all the colour sensations which they experience, 
including white, may be reproduced by mixtures of two colours 
only, whereas as we have seen (§ 761) normal vision requires 
three. For instance all the colours which they see may be 
reproduced by varj'ing mixtures of yellow and blue. The vision 
of these colour-blind people is therefore dichromic not trichromic. 
All their colour sensations are compounded of two not three 
(or two, not three pairs of) primary sensations. 

On further examination it is found that these ordinary colour- 
blind persons may be more or less successfully divided into two 
classes. The members of one class have the following characters. 
The spectrum seems to them shortened at the red end ; that is 
to say they fail to receive any visual sensation from the rays 
of extremely long wave-length which still give to the normal eye a 
distinct sensation of red. The blue-green of the spectrum seems 
to them less deeply coloured than the rest of the spectrum either 
on the red or on the blue side ; this part gives rise in them to a 
sensation like that caused by feeble white light; they have a 
difficulty in recognizing any hue in it and they often speak of it 
as grey, while in the remainder of the s})ectrum both to the blue 
and to the red side thev have distinct sensations of colour. We 
may call this region of the spectrum the 'neutral band'; and it 
is one of the characters of this class that they see such a neutral 
band in the blue-green. They confound, as we liave said, reds 
and greens, but when asked to make an exact match between 
a red and a green they choose a bright red and a dark green ; 
they are more or less uncertain about all colours containing red 
or green, and when asked to match a purple they generally select 
a blue or a violet. 

To the members of the other class, the spectrum is not 
shortened ; they receive sensations as far to the red side as does 
the normal eye. They also see a * neutrar band, but this is placed 
in the green, that is to say, nearer the red end than is the case 
with the first class. Wlien asked to make an exact match 
between red and green they choose a dark red and a bright 
green ; wIrmi asked to matcli a purple they generally select a 
green or a grey. 

Persons whoso vision belongs to one or other of these classes 
are sometimes spoken of as 'totally' colour-blind; for there are 
grades of (lilference between such a kind of vision and normal 
vision, and some eyes may be called 'partially' colour-blind. 
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Moreover, even among these ' totally ' colour-blind persons indi- 
vidual differences occur in each class ; indeed not a few cases are 
met with which do not seem to fit into either class, since they 
unite in themselves some of the characters of each class. But 
even if we make allowance for these exceptions, the existence 
of the two classes with their respective features seems to offer a 
strong support to the Young-Helmholtz theor}'. In both classes 
vision is dichromic not trichromic, that is to say according to that 
theor}' in both classes one of the three primary sensations is 
missini;. Since the characteristic mistake which thev both make 
is to confound red and green, we may infer that the missing 
primarj' sensation is not blue but either red or green. If we 
further suppose that in the first class red is missing, in the second 
green, all the features of the two classes .seem intelligible. 

On this view all the visual sensations which the first class 
experience are made up of green and blue ; and their vision 
might be represented by Fig. 146 with the upper curve (1) 
omitted. Owing to the absence of the red sensation, the extreme 
red rays liardlv afiect them at all. Since all their visual sen- 
sations are made up of various mixtures of the primary green 
and primary blue sensations, and since the sensation which they 
call white light (whatever it may be when compared subjectively 
with that of the normal eye) is the sensation produced when rays 
of all the wave-lengths of the visible spectrum are falling on the 
retina at the same time, th'^t is to sav when both of the two 
primary sensations are being e([ually excited at the same time, 
it follows that any particular wave-lengths which equally excite 
both tlie two sensations should also produce a sensation which 
to them is identical with that of whit^-light. Now the blue- 
green mys do excite equally both the green and the blue sensation 
(cf. Fig. 146); and it is just at this part of the spectrum that 
these persons see the 'neutral band* si)oken of above. Further, 
the matches which eyes of this class make are such as we might 
imagine would be made if the sensation of red were absent, 
and the two remaining sensations when mixed together made 
white. Hence members of this class are spoken of as being 
•• red-blind." 

In eyes of the second class, since red is preseYit though green 
is wanting, the spectrum extends redwards as far as in the normal 
eye ; the least coloured ])art of the spectrum, the ' ntuitral band \ 
occupies about the same position as the green seen by the normal 
eve, for here the red sensation and blue sensation are excited to 

about the same extent; and the matches made bv eves of this 

• < 

class are such as might be expected in the absence of the green 
sensation. Members of this class are accordingly spoken of as 
" green-blind." 

It might appear at first sight that the lack of a primary 
sensation, that is to say, the want of a third of all visual 
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sensations, would lead to a general deficiency of vision ; for the 
lack of one-third of visual sensations would be equivalent to a 
dimiuutiuQ of the total illumination of external objects to the 
extent of one-third, and this, unless we suppose that the normal 
eye lives in a superfluity of light must, especially in feeble light, 
lead to dim vision ; moreover a vision which has to trust to two- 
fold difi'erences must be less sure than one based on three-fold 
ilifl'erences. But this does not necessarily follow ; the two 
remaining sensations might become more highly developed, might 
so to speak expand in the absence ot the third. And as a 
matter of fact the general vision of colour-blind people seems to 
be as good as that of normal eyes; moreover, within the range of 
the colours which they can see, colour-blind people are if any- 
thing more acute than most people ; though they regard as more 
or less alike two colours which seem to the normal eye wholly 
unlike, they can more easily detect minute difierences such aa 
those of shade or tone, within each of the two colours. 

§ 764. The phenomena, however, of these two classes of colour- 
blind eyes can also be interpreted on Hering's theory. In both 
of them the red-green substance may be supposed to be 
missing, and their dichromic vision to be made up exclusively of 
clianges in the yellow-blue and white-black substances. Since 
they are thus supposed to have neither red nor green sensations, 
they must necessarily confound red and green , and the smaller 
differences, which, as we have seen, divide into two classes all those 
which confound red with green may be explained as follows. 

Even in eyes which may be considered normal as regards 
colour vision, eyes which certainly cannot be called colour-blind, 
considerable differences will, on closer examination, be found in 
regard to sensations of yellow. If by means of a special arrange- 
ment we bring a certain amount of the red part of the spectrum 
and a certain amount of the green part of the spectrum on to 
the eye at the same time, the result is a sensation of yellow ; 
according to the Young-He I mholtz theory yellow is a mixture of 
red and green. By the same arrangement we can bring on to 
the eye at the same time a certain amount of the actual yellow 
of the spectrum. In this way we can make a match between a 
mixture of spectral red and green on the one hand, and spectral 
yellow on the other, comparing the mixed sensation derived from 
two parts of the spectrum with the sensation derived from a 
single (yellow) part We have to adjust the quantities of red 
light and green light until the mixture seems of the same hue 
and the same brightness as the yellow, not shewing either a 
reddish or a greenish tone. When this is done it is found that 
different people differ very materially as to the proportion of red 
and green, the proportion of the intensities of the two sensations, 
necessary to make the match with yellow ; with the same quantity 
of red some need more green, others less green, to make the 
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match. This, bn the Youug-Helmholtz theory, is interpreted as 
meaning that the development of the red and green primary 
sensations differs even in people whose colour vision is considered 
normal But on Hering's theory, in which yellow is a funda- 
mental sensation, it may be interpreted as meaning that in 
passing along the spectrum toward the red-end, the point at 
which the yellow-blue substance ceases to be att'ected by rays of 
light, is placed much nearer the red end in some people than in 
others. By Hering's hypothesis tlie green of the spectrum affects 
not only the red-green subsUince, cf. Fig. 147 (in way of ana- 
holism), but also to some extent the yellow-blue substance (in way 
of katabolism); the red rays on tlie other hand affect the yellow- 
blue substance very slightly, while the (pure) yellow rays are 
neutral to the red-green substance producing neither katabolic 
red nor anabolic green, but simply yellow by katobolic action 
on the yellow-blue substance. Tliis at least represents the 
condition of the majority of eyes. If, however, we suppose that 
in other eyes the yellow-blue subsUiuce is considerably affected 
by red rays, if in ¥\g, 147, we suppose the curve representing the 
yellow sensation to l)e considerably extended towards the red end, 
in these tives the red ravs would I'ive rise to a sensation of yellow 
at the same time that they excited a sensation of red, the red 
would be mixed with yellow ; hence in such eves a certain amount 
of red being already mixed with yellow would need less green 
(with its necessarily accompanying yellow) to produce a certain 
amount of yellow as the result of the mutual neutralisation of 
the red and green. In such cases we may suppose not that 
the whole relation of the yellow-blue substance to wave-lengths 
is altered, but merely that the sensitiveness to long wave-length 
is increased; the curve of the yellow-blue is not sliifted bodily 
along the spectrum, but the form of the curve is altered so that, 
the maximum of yellow remaining the same, the yellow end of 
the curve extends further into the red. Not only this match of 
red and green with yellow, but other matches of a similar nature, 
show that in ditl'erent eyes the yellow sensation (in Hering's 
sense) is more ])iominent in some people than in others, that 
some people so to speak are more yellow sighted than others. 

The application of this fact to the col()ur-blin<l cases is obvious. 
In the one class, the red-blind of the Young-Helmholtz theory, 
the relations of the primary sensations, the distribution along the 
spectrum of the visual substances are the same as in the normal 
eye save that the red-green substance and the corresponding 
sensations are missing; and since th(^ visibility of the red end of 
the spectrum is chiefly effected by the red sensaticm, the white- 
black substtxnce being as compared with the red-green substance 
but slightly sensitive to the extreme rays, the spectrum is 
shortened. The feeble white visual impulses excited are in- 
sufficient to affect consciousness unless supported by red visual 
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impulses. In the second class, the yellow-blue substance has 
undergone an expansion similar to but probably greater than 
that which obtains in the yellow-sighted but otherwise normal 
eyes mentioned above, it is sensitive to even the rays at the red 
end of the spectrum; hence the spectrum to eyes of this class 
seems of the ordinary visible length. 

§ 765. So far then both theories may be made to explain the 
ordinary phenomena of colour-blindness ; but it is obvious that 
the subjective condition of the colour-blind must be different 
according to one theory from what it is according to the other. 
According to the Young-Helmholtz theory the red-blind person 
does not experience in any degree the sensation of either red or 
yellow ; from the green of the spectrum to the red end he only 
sees some sort of green. Indeed along the whole spectrum, the 
sensations which he experiences are only various kinds of green 
and blue, with various amounts of the sensation whatever it be, 
whether white or simply green-blue, or some other sensation 
unknown to the normal eve, which results from the mixture of 
the green and blue sensations. The green-blind person, accord- 
ing to the same theory, has only the sensations of red and blue, 
with the sensation whatever it may be derived from the mixture 
of these two, he never has the sensation of either green or yellow. 
Obviously the sensations of the two classes ought to difl'er very 
widely. 

According to Hering's theory, both classes agree in seeing 
neither red nor green, all their sensations are made up of yellow 
and blue, with white and black, and the only difference between 
the two classes is that the one, the green-blind of the other theorj^ 
see more vellow than do the other. 

We cannot of course tell what are the actual sensations of the 
colour-blind ; no man can tell what are the sensations of his fellow 
man ; but a person who having normal vision in one eye was 
colour-blind in the other eye could act as an interpreter. Such 
cases are recorded ; and of them it is said (the cases were of the 
red-blind class) that the sensation which they experienced in 
their colour-blind eye from the red side of the spectrum 
resembled not the green but the yellow of their normal eye. 
Moreover intelligent colour-blind persons who have studied their 
own cases are confident that something corresponding to the 
yellow sensation of the normal eye enters largely into their 
vision, and is not, as according to the Young-Helmholtz theory 
ought to be the case, wholly absent. No great stress of course 
can be laid on this, but as far as it goes it supports the conclusion 
that what we can learn about actual subjective conditions is in 
favour of Hcring's theory'. We may add that according to 
Herin<i's tlieory we should expect the sensations of the so-called 
red-blind and preen-blind not to be wholly unlike since they 
differ only in the amplitude of their sensations of yellow, whereas 
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according to the Young-Helmholtz theory they ought to be wholly 
unlike, since red is wholly unlike green. It is true that when 
the curves of the red and green primary sensations are carefully 
worked out they lie much closer to each other than does either to 
that of the primary blue sensation ; but this does not do away 
with the fact that subjectively the primary sensation of red must 
be something quite diti'erent from that of green. Hence further 
support is given to the former theory by the fact that while 
there is no difficulty in finding out whether a person is colour- 
blind or no, it needs much greater care to determine to which 
class he belongs ; indeed, as seems easy on the one theory, but 
difficult on the other, cases occur which by different observers are 
placed now in the one class, now in the other. 

§ 766. We have treated of the colour-blind as if they were 
confined to those who confounded red with green. According 
to the Young-Helmholtz theory, another class of colour-blind is 
possible, the blue- or violet-blind, those who while possessing 
red and green sensations lack the third, blue or violet sensation. 
And indeed cases of such blue-blindness have been described ; but 
none of them are free from doubt. The drug santonin has also 
been said to produce violet-blindness ; the efl'ect of the drug is first 
to e.xcite sensations of violet, and then annul them; but careful 
observations shew that vision under the influence of santonin 
is not truly dichromic and that the effects of the drug therefore 
are not due to its abolishing a primary sensation. We may 
add that the peculiar effect of the drug is not due to any 
coloration of retinal structures, but appears to be the result of 
cerebral or at least of central changes. 

Lastlv we mav remark that absolute colour-blindness, a condition 
in which shades of black and white alone indicate the features of 
external objects, while j)0ssible on Hering's theory, is impossible 
on the Voun^-Helmholtz theory. According to the latter a person 
reduced to one j»rimary sensation must see either red, green or 
blue ; this one sensation is excited in him both by objects which 
we called coloured and by objects which we call white. He 
would probably call it white ; but it would 1k3 either red, 
green, or blue. Acconling to Hering's theorj' he might still see 
white and black in the total absence of both the red-trreen and 
the yellow-blue substance. A case has been recorded in which 
onlv black and white were seen; it would be hazardous to 
insist much on a single case and that one of obvious disease ; 
but such a case if indubitablv established would seem to afford 
an almost cf)ni])lete refutation of the Young-Helmhr)ltz theory. 
It miuht indeed be reconciled to that theory by help of the 
supposition that in such a case the primary sensations were not 
wanting but *ihift«Ml so to sj>eak in their relative positions along 
the length of the si)ectrum, brought into the same position on 
the spectrum, so that each ray of light affected them all equally ; 
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or, what amounts to the same thing put in another way, that 
in such a ca^e there had been a return to a primitive condition, 
in which light produced one kind of visual sensation only, not 
yet differentiated into colour sensations. But such a supposition 
in laying one difficulty would raise many othei^s. 

§ 767. What we have said concerning colour vision refers 
to the central parts of the retina only. If a colounjd object be 
moved so that its image travels from the central to the peripheral 
parts of the retina, the colour sensations change and the peri- 
pheral parts may be spoken of as colour-blind. In studying 
the changes of colour which are thus undergone, some results 
are obtained which seem to favour Hering*s theory rather than 
the Young-Helmholtz theory. Thus the sensation of red is lost 
towards the periphery, which may be spoken of as red-blind, 
while in the same region other sensations, at all events that of 
blue, are still felt. If we suppose this peripheral red-blindness 
to be due to the loss of the primar}' sensation of red, the image 
of a white object ought to give in this region a sensation com- 
pounded of the two remaining primary sensations, that is blue- 
green ; but the sensation actually felt is white. Moreover at 
the extreme periphery even blue is wanting, that is, all the 
primary sensations are wanting, and yet we receive by it un- 
coloured sensations, sensations of black and white. But the 
phenomena of peripheral colour vision need a fuller discussion 
than we can afford to give them here. We may however add 
that in certain diseases of the eyes the central parts of the retina 
may become more or less colour-blind, while the peripheral parts 
suffer comparatively little; but in these cases, though red and 
green disappear first, there seems to be rather an unequal 
diminution of all the primary sensations than a loss confined to 
any particular one, and the failure to recognize colour is accom- 
panied by failure to recognize form. 

§ 768. Influence of the pigment of the yellov: spot. In the 
macula lutea, or yellow spot, the yellow pigment which (§ 744) 
is diffused through the retinal structures in this region absorbs 
some of the greenish-blue rays of the light which falls upon it. 
We may use this feature of the yellow spot for the purpose of 
making the spot, so to speak, visible to ourselves, by the following 
experiment. A solution of chrome alum, which only transmits 
red and greenish-blue rays, is held up bet\^en the eye and a 
white cloud. The greenish-blue rays are absorbed by the yellow 
spot, and here the light gives rise to a sensation of red ; whereas 
in the rest of the field of vision, the sensation is that ordinarily 
produced by the purplish solution. The yellow spot is con- 
sequently marked out as a rosy patch. This very soon however 
dies awav. 

Though, when we wish our vision to be most acute, we use the 
fovea centralis in which the pigment is extremely scanty or absent 
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owing to the thinness or absence of all retinal layers except the 
cones and cone fibres, still in ordinal}" vision we make large use of 
the whole yellow spot, and our sensations of the colour of external 
objects must be to a certain extent influenced by the pigment of 
the spot The light whicli reaches the rods and cones of this region 
from objects whicli we call white, is in reality more or less tinged 
with yellow ; in other words what we call white is more or less 
yellow. Indeed variations in the amount of pigment present in 
the yellow spot have been offered in explanation of some of the 
differences in colour vision discussed above ; but the explanation 
does not seem satisfactorv, since there is not such a difference 
between the sensations derived through the yellow spot and those 
derived through tlie colourless retina immediately around the 
yellow spot as is required for the explanation; in fact the presence 
of the yellow ])igment seems to affect our vision much less than 
might be imagined. 

§ 769. In speaking of the relation between a visual sensation 
and the intensity of the stimulus (§ 747) we were confining our 
remarks to white light; when we inquire into the behaviour of 
our colour sensations under variations in the intensity of the 
stimulus, we come upon results which are in many ways com- 
plicated. We must be content with pointing out one or two only 
of these. 

Each of our colour sensations, when the light giving rise to it 
reaches a certain intensity, ceases to be a colour- sensation and 
becomes a sensation of white. The theory of three primarj' colour 
.sensations may be used to explain this. Thus, taking violet as 
a primar}' sensation, a violet light of moderate intensity appears 
violet because it excites the primarj' sensation of violet much 
more than those of green and red. If the stimulus be increased 
the maximum of violet stimulation will be reached, while the 
stimulation of green will continue to be increased and even that 
of red t() a slight degree. The result will be that the light a]:)pears 
violet mixed with green, that is to say, appears blue. If the stimu- 
lus be still further increased while the green and violet are both 
still largely excited the red stimulation may be increased until 
the result is violet, green, and red in the proportions which make 
white light. And so with light of other colours. But the same 
facts may also be explained on Hering's theory, for this supposes 
that the stock, so to speak, of white-black substance is far greater 
than that of either of the other two visual substances ; hence 
under violent stimulation the white sensation wholly overpowers 
any accompanying colour sensation. 

Converselv when the intensity of the stimulus is diminished, 
colour sensations may disappear before all sensation of light is 
l«>st. When the light is very dim we cease to recognize the 
colour of coloured objects though we continue to see the objecta 
And this is not merely because the white light reflected from the 
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object, (and it is through this that we chiefly become aware of the 
form of an object,) is more powerful than the particular rays wliich 
give tlie object colour ; since even a saturated colour behaves in 
the same way. If with a feeble illumination we allow a very 
small part of the spectrum to fall on the retina, we are much 
more distinctly conscious of a sensation of light than of any 
particular colour sensation ; indeed the minimum sensation thus 
felt has been called a * grey ' for all parts of the spectrum. 
Moreover the colour which is first recognized upon gradually 
increasing the illumination, appears less saturated, that is to 
say apparently more mixed with white than when a large amount 
of light of the same refrangibility falls on the retina ; and such 
distinct colour sensation as may be felt at the first moment of 
looking at such a light soon diminishes, giving way to a mere 
sensation of light. These results are perhaps on the whole more 
intelligible on Hering|s theor}' than on the other. 

When we attempt to compare one colour sensation with another 
in reference to their behaviour towards variations in the intensity 
of the stimulus we find the results to a certain extent conflicting. 
When we diminish the intensity of the stimulus by diminishing 
general illumination, when we look for instance at objects in 
nature under light of varj'ing intensity, we find that the colours 
change unequally as the light diminishes ; as is well known the 
colours of flowers look very dififerent when night is falling from 
what they do under bright daylight In particular we find that 
as the light diminishes red sensations and also yellow sensations 
disappear earlier than blue sensations. Hence in dim lights, as 
those of evening and moonlight, blues preponderate, reds and 
yellows being less obvious, whereas in bright lights yellows and 
reds become prominent. 

On the other hand, if we test our sensitiveness to different 
colours in a different way we get results which are opposed to 
the above. If for instance we determine the distance at which 
we cease to recognize the colour of a piece of coloured paper, say 
1 cm. square, we find that the blue goes first, then green and 
next yellow, red being recognizable at the longest distance, 
though the difference between red and yellow is not verj' great. 
It will be understood of course that in this experiment we are 
dealing not only with diminished energy, with diminished ampli- 
tude of the luminous waves, but also with a diminished area of 
retinal stimulation. 

Or again, if we take the heating effects of rays of different 
wave-lengths as a measure of their energy, we may determine 
the amount of energy needed, in the case of the several colours, 
to produce a given visual effect. When this is done it is found 
that the rays in the green, about wave-length \ 530 are the 
most effective; from this part of the spectrum the efficiency 
declines both towards the violet and the red. 
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The three several methods lead to three different results, the 
one teaches that blue, the other that red or yellow, and the third 
that gi-een is the colour to which the eye is most sensitive. It 
would be hazardous to found important conclusions on any of 
them. 

There are several other facts of considerable importance 
bearing on the theory of colour vision, but it will be best to 
consider these in connection witli certain modifications of visual 
sensations with wliich we shall have presently to deal. Mean- 
while havin<{ ac([uired some general notions of visual sensations, 
we may turn from the study of the little we know concerning the 
way in which these sensations originate through retinal changes, 
to the study of the way in which light falling on the retina gives 
rise to visual impulses. 



SEC. 9. ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL IMPULSES. 

§ 770. We have already called attention to the important 
fact that the changes which give rise to visual impulses begin 
on the outer side of the retina, that tlie rays of light pass through 
the inner layers of the retina without, as fsr as we know, pro- 
ducing any efifect, and do not begin their work until they reach 
the region of the rods and cones. It is in this region that 
the energy of light is transformed into energy of another kind ; 
and the processes here started travel back to the layer of fibres 
in the inner surface of the retina and thence pass as visual 
impulses along the optic nerve. That on the one hand the optic 
fibres themselves are insensible to light and that on the other 
hand visual impulses do begin in the region of the rods and cones 
is sliewn by the phenomena of the blind spot and of Purkinjd's 
figures respectively. 

Tlie Blind Spot. There is one part of the retina on which rays 
of light falling give rise to no sensations ; this is the entrance of 
the o})tic nerve, and the corresponding area in the field of vision is 
called the blind si.)ot. If the visual axis of one eye, the right for 
instance, the other being closed, be fixed on a black spot in a whit(» 
sheet of paper, and a small black object, such as tlie point of a quill 
pen di})ped in ink, be moved gradually from the black si)ot side- 
ways over the pai)er away towards the outside of the field of 
vision, at a cerUin distance the black point of the quill will 
disappear from view. On continuing the movement still farther 
outward the point will again come into view and continue in 
sight until it is lost in the periphery- of the field of vision. If 
the i)en be used to make a mark on the paper at the moment 
when it is lost to view and at the moment when it comes into 
sight again, and if similar marks be made along the other 
meridians as well as the horizontal, an irregular outline will be 
drawn circumscribing an area of the field of vision within which 
rjiys of light produce no visual sensations. This is the blind spot. 
The dimensions of the figure drawn vary of course with the 
distance of the paper from the eye. If this distance be known, 
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the size as well as the position of the area of the retina cor- 
responding to the blind spot may be calculated from the 
diagrammatic eye (§ 705). The position thus determined coin- 
cides exactly with the entrance of the optic ner\'e, and the 
dimensions (about 1*5 mm. diameter) also correspond; the exact 
size and shape of tlie blind spot differs however in different 
individuals. While drawing the outline as above directed the 
indications of the large branches of the retinal vessels as they 
divergfi from the entmiice of tlie nerve can frequently be recog- 
nized. The existi».nce of tlie bhnd spot is also shewn by the fact 
that an image of light, sufficiently small, thn)wn upon the optic 
nerve by means of the ophthalmoscope, gives rise to no sensations. 

The existiMice of the blind spot proves that the optic fibres 
themscdves are insensible to light, that light can stimulate them 
only through the agency of the retinal structures in which they 
end. 

§ 771. PurkinJ€*s Figures. If one enters a dark room with a 
candle and while looking at a plain (not parti-coloured) wall, moves 
the candle up and down, holding it on a level with the eyes by the 
side of the head, there will apj^^ar in the field of vision of the eye 
of the same side, i)rojccted on the wall, an image of the retinal 
vessels, similar to that seen on looking into an Bye with the 
ophthalmoscoi)e. The ficdd of vision is illuminated with a glare, 
and (m this the branched retinal vessels apjKiar as shadows. In 
this mode of experimenting the light enters the eye through the 
coniea, and an image of the candle is formed on the nasal side of 
the retina ; it is the light emanating from this image which throws 
shadows of the i-etinal vessels on to the rest of the retina. In 
Fig. 14!) the light a forms an image on the retina at h ; the light re- 
flected from this spot casts a shadow of the retinal vessel i/ on to 
anotlu»r part of the n?tina at r, and the image of this shadow appears 
in the field of vision at d. A far better method is for a second 
person to concentrate the rays of light, with a lens of low power, 
on to the outside of the sclerotic where this is thin (§ 712) just 
Imhind th.j coru'^a; the light in this case emanates from the 
illuminated spot on the sclerotic and ])assing straight through the 
vitreous humour throws a direct slmdow of the vessels on to the 
rt»tina. Thus the niys jiassing through the s<*lerotic at 6, Fig 148, 
in the direction />/', will throw a shadow of the vessel v on to the 
n»tina at /3; this will aj^M^ar as a dark line at B in the glare of 
the field of vision. This proves that the structures in which 
visual im]»ulses originatt^ must lie l>ehind the retinal vessels, 
otherwisj^ tht? shaibiws of these could not be perceived. 

If tin* light b(» moved from h to n, the shadow on the retina will 
move frt)m f3 to a, and the dark line in th'.» field of vision will move 
fnnii H to A. If the tlistanee I>A Ik.* measunnl when the whole 
iiinge is ])rojectod at a known distance, h\\ from the eye, /• being 
the nodal point (§ 705) of the reduced diagrammatic eye, then, 
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knowing the distance kfi in the diagrammatic eye, the distance 
fia can be calculated. But if the distance fia be thus estimated, 
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Fig. 148. 



Diagram illustrating the Formation of Puukinj^'s Figures when 
THE Illumination is directed through the Sclerotic. 



and the distance ba be directly measured, the distance ^Vy av, hv, 
av can be calculated ; and if the appearance in the field of vision 
is really caused by the shadow of v falling on )8, these distances 
ought to correspond to the distances of the retinal vessels v from 
the sclerotic h on the one hand, and from that part of the retina 
)8 where visual impressions begin, on the other. When this is 
done it is found that tlie distance 0v thus calculated corresponds 
fairly well to the distance of the retinal vessels from the layer of 
rods and cones. Tlius Purkinj^'s figures prove in the first place 
that the sensory impulses which form the commencement of visual 
sensations originate in some i)art of the retina behind the retinal 
vessels i.e. somewhere between them and the choroid coat; and 
calculations based on the movements of the shadows following 
movements of the illumination, even if they do not give absolutely 
exact results, at least go far to shew that these impulses originate 
at tlie outermost part of the retina, viz. the layer of rods and cones. 
In the second method of exi)erimenting, where the light passes 
through the sclerotic, the image always moves in the same direc- 
tion as tlie light, as it obWously must do; when the spot of 
light on the sclerotic is moved from a to h (Fig. 148) the shadow 
on tlie retina moves from a to yS, and the (inverted) image moves 
from A to B. In the first method, where the light enters through 
the cornea, the image moves in the same direction as the light 
when the light is moved from side to side, pro\dded the movement 
docs nut extend bevond the middle of the cornea, but in the 
opp(3site direction to the light when the latter is moved up and 
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down. In Fig. 149, which represents a horizontal section of an eye, 
if a be moved to a, 6 (the illuminated spot on the retina, the light 
reflected from which casts a shadow of u on to c) will move to /3, 
the shadow on the retina c to 7, and the image d to 8. If on the 
other hand a be supposed to move above the plane of the paper, 
b will move below, in consequence c will move above, and d will 
appear to move below, i.e, d will sink as a rises. 



^ 




Fig. 149. Diagram illustrating the FoRMATioif of Purkinj^'s Figures 
WHEN THE Illumination is directed through the Cornea. 

It is desirable in these cases to keep moving the light to and 
fro, especially in the first method, since the retina soon becomes 
tired, and the image fades away. To give rise to a conscious 
sensation of the slight difference between shadow and absence of 
shadow the retina must be extremely sensitive; if the shadow 
remains motionless, the sensitiveness rapidly decreases in the 
parts whicli are not in shadow, until the visual sensations from 
these parts are no stronger than those from the parts in shadow ; 
when the light is moved the parts which were in shadow, not 
having been so much stimulated, are sufficiently sensitive to the 
light which now falls on them, while those parts which had been 
previously fatigued recover their sensitiveness by resting in the 
shadow. The experiment, like the experiment by which the 
yellow spot (§ 768) is made visible, is incidentally useful ae 
shewing how extremely sensitive and how soon fatigued are the 
retinal structures. 

Some observers can recognize in the axis of vision a faint 
shadow corresponding to the edge of the depression of the fovea 
centralis. 

The retinal vessels may also be rendered visible by looking 
through a small orifice such as a pin-hole in a card placed close 
to the eye, in the position of the principal anterior focus, at a 
bright surface such as a white cloud, and moving the orifice ver}' 
rapidly from side to side or up and down. If the movement be 
from side to side, the vessels which run vertical will be seen ; if 
up and down, the horizontal vessels. In this case, as in the 
similar instance of shadows cast by objects in the vitreous humour 

8 
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(§ 736), the shadow is cast by the rays pasainy parallel through 
the vitreous humour; hence the change from shadow to abeeuce 
of shadow is more marked with the vertical vessels when the 
movement is sideways and with the horinontal vessels when it is 
up and down. The tine capillary vessels are seen more easily in 
this way than by Purkinj^'s method. The same appearances may 
also be produced by looking through a microscope from which the 
objective has been removed and the eye-piece only left (or in 
which at least there is no object distinctly in focus in the field), 
and moving the head rapidly from side to side or backwards and 
forwards. Or the microscope itself may be moved ; a circular 
movement of the field will then bring both the vertically and 
horizontally directed vessels into view at the same time. 

§ 772. It being admitted that the processes which give rise 
to visual impulses begin somewhere in the region of the rods and 
cones, we have to ask the question, How do they begin and what 
is their nature ? We are accustomed to consider light as the 
undulations of an ether; a nervous impulse is, so far as we can 
understand, a molecular change propagated along the substance 
of the axis cylinder of a nerve fibre ; and, though as we have seen 
our knowledge of the subject is very limited, still the analogy of a 
muscular contraction, and of other responses of living substance to 
a stimulus, lead us to conclude that chemical changes play a part 
in this molecular change. By what steps does the undulation of 
the ether give rise to the material molecular change ? In attempt- 
ing to answer this question we may adopt one or other of two 
views. 

On the one hand we may suppose that the vibrations of the 
ether are able, through the means of the retinal apparatus of the 
rods and cones for example, to give rise in some more or less direct 
manner to the molecular vibrations which are the beginnings of 
the nervous impulses in the optic nerve. And the rapidity with 
which events must come and go in the retina in order that the 
eye may be, what it is, an instrument for appreciating rapidly 
repeated minute changes, lends support to this view. But the 
present state of our knowledge of physical phenomena does not 
atford us an adequate explanation of how such a direct trans- 
formation can be effected. The recent progress of science tends, 
it is true, more and more to lay bare the close relations which 
■ obtain between optical and electric phenomena, and the latter, as 
we have so often seen, play an important part in the generation 
of nervous impulses. Then again many of the phenomena of 
tiuorescence seem to supply a bridge between the vibrations of 
ether, and the vibrations of molecules. But in neither of these 
directions is it possible, at present at all events, to frame a 
hypothesis which can be satisfactorily applied to retinal processes. 

On the other hand we may perhaps more naturally turn to a 
chemical explanation. We are familiar with the fact that rays of 
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light are able to bring about the decomposition of very many 
chemical substances ; and we accordingly speak of these substances 
as being sensitive to light. All the facts dwelt on in this book 
illustrate the great complexity and corresponding instability of the 
composition of living matter. And we might reasonably suppose 
that living matter itself would be sensitive to light; that is to 
say that rays of liglit falling on even undiflerentiated protoplasmic 
substance might set up a decomposition of that substance and so 
bring about a molecular disturbance ; in other words, that light 
might act as a direct stimulus to living matter. As a matter of 
fact, however, we meet with very little evidence of this, especially 
when we make a distinction between tliermic rays, rays which 
though they produce ])hysical results are to us invisible, and 
luminous rays whicli alone when they fall on our retina give rise 
in us to the sensation of light. Nor can we be surprised at this 
apparent indifference of living matter towards light when we 
reflect that living matter in what we may call its purest form is 
remarkable for its transparency, that is to say the rays of light 
pass througli it with exceedingly little absorption. But in order 
that light may produce chemical effects, it must be absorbed ; its 
energy must be spent in doing the chemical work. Accordingly 
the tirst step towards the formation of an organ of vision, that is 
to .say an organ through which the body of a living being 
reacts towards light, is the differentiation of a portion of tlie sub- 
stance of the body into a ]>igment at once capable of absorbing 
light, and sensitive to light, i.e. undergoing decomposition upon 
exposure to light. An organism, a i)ortiou of whose body had 
thus become differentiated into such a pigment, would be 
able to react towards light. The light falling on the organism 
would be in part absorbed by the pigment, and the rays 
thus absorb^^d would ])ro(luce a chemical action and s?t free 
chemical substances which before were not present. We have 
only to su}>pos(» that the chemical substances thus produced 
are of such a nature as to induce other chemical changes, or in 
some way or other to act as a stimulus to other ])arts of the 
organism, (and we have manifold evidence of the excjuisite sensi- 
tiveness of living matter in general to chemical stimuli,) in order 
to see how ravs of light falling on the orijanism might excite 
movem'ints in it, or modifv movements which were being carried 
on, or might otherwise affect the organism in whole or in part. 
A coni])aratively sim])le illustration of this is afforded by some of 
the lowly organisms calh^l bact^Tia, especially by the one which 
has been called hdrtrrium phntometrirum. This organism is 
remarkably sensitive to light, and especially reacts towards certain 
rays of light. It is coloured with a pur])le pigment, apj)arently 
allied to chlorophyll ; and the rays of light, to which it is espe- 
cially sensitive, are just those which are absorbed by the pigment 
§ 773. Photochemistry of the Retina, Such considerations as 
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the foregoing may be applied to even the complex organ of vision 
of the higher animals. IE we suppose that the actual terminations 
of the optic nerve are surrounded by substances sensitive to light, 
then it becomes easy to imagine how light falling on these 
sensitive substances should set free chemical bodies possessed 
of the property of acting as stimuli to the actual nerve-endings 
and thus give rise to visual impulses in the optic fibres. We say 
"easy to imagine," but we are, at present, far from being able to 
give definite proofs that such an explanation of the origin of 
visual impulses is the true one, probable and enticing as it may 
appear. 

One of the most striking features in the structure of the retina 
is the abundance of black pigment, fuscin (§ 746), in the retinal 
epithelium. It is difficult to suppose that the sole function of 
this pigment is to absorb the superfluous rays of ligtit, and that 
the rays thus absorbed are put to no use and simply wasted. And 
indeed it has been shewn that the pigment is sensitive to light ; 
but the changes in it induced by light are excessively slow. 
Moreover its presence cannot be of fundamental importance, since 
vision is not only possible but fairly distinct with albinos in which 
this pigment is absent 

Then again, in the vast majority of vertebrate animals, the 
outer limbs of the rods are sufl'used with a purplish-red pigment, 
the so-called visual purple, which is so eminently sensitive to light 
that images of external objects may by appropriate means be 
photographed in it on-the retina. Wlien the eye of a frog or of a 
rabbit is examined in an ordinary way, with full exposure to light, 
the retina appears colourless. But if the eye be kept in the 
dark for some time before it is examined, the retina, if removed 
rapidly, will he found to be of a beautiful purplish-red or pink 
colour. Upon exposure to light tlie colour changes to yellow and 
then fades away, leaving however the retiua, not only white but 
more opaque than it was before. Upon examination with the 
microscope it is found that the purple colour is confined exclu- 
sively to the rods and to the outer limbs of the rods, the inner 
limbs being wholly devoid of it 

The colour of the rods is due to the presence of a distinct 
pigment, the "visual purple," diffused through the substance of the 
outer limbs ; and this may be extracted from the rods by dissolving 
these in an aqueous solution of bile salts. A clear purple solution 
is thus obtained, which is capable of being bleached by the action 
of light, and in its general features and behaviour is similar to the 
pigment as it naturally exists in the retina. 

Visual purple is found as we have said exclusively in the outer 
limbs of the rods ; it has never yet been found in the cones, and 
it is accordingly absent from (or exceedingly scanty in) the retinas 
(such as those of snakes) which are composed of cones only (or 
contain very few rods), and from the greater part of the macula 
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lutea and the whole of the fovea centralis of the retinas of man 
and the ape. The intensity of the coloration varies in different 
animnls, and the retinas even of some animals possessing rods 
(bat, dove, hen) seem to be wholly devoid of the visual purple ; 
it is generally well marked in retinas in which the outer limbs of 
the rods are well developed. Its absence or presence is not de- 
pendent on noetnmal habits, since the intense colour of the retina 
of the owl is in strong contrast to the absence of colour in the bat. 
It has been found in the retina of the embryo. 

The visual purple is bleached not only by white but also by 
monochromatic light Of the various prismatic rays the most 
active are the greenish-yellow rays, those to the blue side of these 
coming next, the least active being the red. Now it is precisely 
the greenish-yellow rays which are most readily absorbed by the 
colour itself. A natural coloured retina or a solution of visual 
purple gives a difiTuse spectrum without any defined absorption 
bands, and according to the amount of colouring material through 
which tbe light passes, absorption is seen either to be limited to 
the greenish-yellow part of tbe spectrum or to spread thence 
towards the blue and, to a much less extent, towards the red. 
Thus the various prismatic rays produce a photochemical ellect on 
the vi?»ual purple in proportion as they are absorbed by it. Under 
tbe action of light the visual purple, whether in solution, or in its 
natural condition in the rods, passes through a purplish orange to 
a yellow, and finally becomes colourless, and we appear to be 
justified in speaking of a " visual yellow " and " visual white *' as 
products of the photochemical changes undergone by the visual 
purple. 

For the restoration of the visual purple, after it has been 
destroyed by light, the maintenance of the circulation of tbe blood 
through the tissues of the eye is not essential. The retinal 
epithelium has by itself, provided that it still retains its tissue 
life, the power of regenerating the purple. If a portion of the 
retina of an excised eye be raised from its epithelial bed, bleached, 
and then carefully restored to its natural position, the purple will 
return if the eye be kept in the dark. 

If the image of some bright object such as a lamp or a window 
be thrown on to the retina, either of an eye in its natural position 
or of one recently excised, care having been taken to keep the 
retina for some time previous away from all rays of light, the 
portion of the retina on which the rays have fallen will be found 
to he bleached, the rest of the retina remaining purple. In fact 
an "opt<^ram" of external objects may lie thus obtained; and 
if the retina be removed and treated with a 4 p.c. sidntiun of 
potash alum before the retinal epithelium has bad time to 
oblit43rale the bleaching eflects, the retina may remain perma- 
nently in that condition : the photochemical eBect may, as tbe 
phott^raphers say, be " fixed." 
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It seemed very temptiog, especially upon the first discovery 
of it, to suppose that this visual purple is directly coucemed in 
vision. If we suppose that visual purple itself is inert towards. 
produces no efi'ect on, the endings of the optic nerve, but that 
either visual yellow or visual white, t.e. some product of the action 
of light on visual purple, may act as a stimulus to those endings, 
the way seems opened to understanding how rays of light can give 
rise to sensory impulses in the optic nerve. And such a view 
receives incidental support from the fact that the visual efficiency 
of rays of diHerent wave-lengths corresponds verj' closely to their 
photocrhemical efficiency towards visual purple ; the greenish- 
yellow rays which are most active towards visual purple are 
precisely those which seem to us the brightest, most luminous, 
which produce the greatest eflect on our consciousness. But 
visual purple is ahsdut from the coues, it is in ourselves absent 
from the fovea centralis, the region of most distinct vision ; it 
is further entirely wanting in some animals which undoubtedly 
see very well ; and lastly animals such as frogs, naturally possess- 
ing the pigment, continue to see very well and even apparently 
to see colours when their visual purple has been absolutely 
bleached, as it may be by prolonged exposure of the eyes to 
strong light. We cannot therefore, at present at least, explain 
the origin of visual impulses by the help of visual purple. It is 
difticult to suppose that it plays no part in the origination of 
visual impulses ; but even in a photochemical theory of vision 
we cannot allot to it more than a subsidiary function, possibly 
something analogous to the " sensitizer " of the photographer. 
At the same time its history suggests that some substances, 
sensitive like it to light, but unlike it, colourless and therefore 
escaping observation, may exist, and by photochemical changes be 
the means of exciting the optic nerves ; but if so we must suppose 
that these substances, though colourless, are capable of absorbing 
light, -since otherwise they would not be acted upon by it. 

§ 774. If the eyeball be steadily compressed so as to arrest or 
greatly interfere with the circulation, the aniemic retina becomes 
insensitive to light, so that the eye Irecomes temporarily blind. 
If while the pressure is being applied the eye is directed to r 
white and black surface, so arranged that half the field of vision 
is white and the other half black, that is to say half the retina 
is stimulated while the other half is at rest, and if as soon as 
the white half becomes invisible, the black half is made white 
(by the withdrawal for instance of the black sheet which fur- 
nished the black half) then for an instant that new white half 
I)ecomes visible, though the sensation soon fades away. Tliis 
result has been interpreted as shewing the existence in the 
retina of a " visual substance " nourished by the previous blood 
supply but ceasiug to be replenished when the blood supply was 
interfered with. We may suppose that over the half of the 
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retina stimulated by the light, over the white half of the field 
of vision, this visual substance wa^ wholly exhausted, while over 
the half nut sm stimulated some remained, sufficient to give rise 
to a fu«'itive visual sensation when that half was stimulated bv 
light. But the result may be explained without reference to any 
sj>ecial visual substance ; it is only natural that some part or the 
whole of the retinal nervous apparatus should be sooner exhausted 
when stimulation is added to deprivation of nourishment than 
when stimulation is absent. We may here remark that pressure 
on the eye-ljall gives rise to temporary colour-blindness like 
that existing in the periphery of the retina ; as the pressure 
is continued red and green pass through yellow into white, 
while yellow and blue pass directly into white. 

We have then no satisfactory evidence of the existence of any 
visuiil sul^staiice or substances, of a photochemical or other nature, 
Iving outside tht* nervous elements. There mav be such, but we 
have at present no proof of their existence. And it must be 
remeinl)ered, with regard to the hypothetical * visual substances* 
of Herint''s theorv, or of other theories involving the existence of 
visual sul)stances, that it is not necessiirv that these should lie 
outside the nervous conducting elements, or indeed should lie 
exclusively in the retina. The visual substance is merely supiK)sed 
to be the basis of visual sensations, it is introduced to explain 
these sensations; but those sensations are develojied in the brain, 
and as we have already more than once insisted, it is always 
ditUcult, and in many cases impossible to distinguish in a sensation 
between central and peripheral events. All our knowledge goes 
to shew that sensations, like other nervous processes, are the 
outconi • of the metabolism of nervous substance; and it is at 
present ^uite ojhmi to us to suppose that the visual substances, 
changes in which we recognize as the basis of colour and other 
visual sensations, are substances forming part of the nervous 
material of i\w central organs of vision, each subst^mce l)eing 
aHected in its own way by nervous impulses generated in the 
retina bv ravs of light of certain wave-len<Tths. The various 
exhaustions, mixtures and the like, su]>posed by the theories, 
would on this view take place in the central organ. On the 
other hand the visual substances mav reside in tiie retina and 
the central organ may do little more than, so to speak, record 
the changes which had already taken place in the retina. Or 
l»erhaps we cmght to make no such sharp distinction between 
retina and central organ. Our present knowledge is unable to 
<leci<le these matters ; but the acceptance or rejection of the 
theories of colour vision is (juite indejiendent of any view as to 
the exact nature or ]>osition of the visual substances. 

§ 775. Whatever view we adopt, whether photochemical or 
otiier, as to the changes which lead to stimulation of the real 
endings of the retinal nervous mechanism, we cannot at present 
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state anything definite concerning those nerve-endings or the 
manner of their stimulation. 

Each outer limb of a rod is a cylinder of highly refractive 
material, closely packed round with the black pigment of the 
retinal epithelium. When an image of an external object, such 
as a candle-flame, is formed on the retina, at or near the layer of 
rods and cones, the rays of light diverge again beyond the focal 
plane in the form of pencils of rays from each point of the image. 
Of these some passing between the rods are absorbed by the 
pigment, while others pass into the outer limbs of the rods ; of 
these latter some traversing the whole length of the limb, are 
absorbed by the pigment beyond, while others undergo " total 
reflection" at the sides, or are absorbed by the pigment after 
reflection. Hence of all the rays which fall on the layer of rods 
and cones, a small number only are reflected back into the vitreous 
humour and so through the pupil; hence the eye when looked 
into usually looks black. In the case of the conical outer limbs of 
the cones the amount of light thus thrown back into the vitreous 
humour must be still less. We may fairly assume that the liglit 
which thus disappears, partly in the actual outer limbs of the rods 
and cones, partly in their immediate surrounding, sets up changes 
which, whatever be their exact nature, either are or in some way 
assist the verj- beginnings of visual impulses. It also seems probable 
that these changes, so long as they are confined to the region of 
the outer limbs, ought not to be considered as nervous in nature, 
it seems probable that they do not take on a nature analogous to 
that of a nerv^ous impulse, until they have passed the conspicuous 
break which divides the outer from the inner limbs. But on 
these matters we have no certain knowledge. 

We may here turn aside for a moment to remark that when 
an image of a candle-flame is formed on the retina the rays 
reflected back, as stated above, from the retina through the pupil 
form a second image in the position of the candle-flame ; hence 
to see an image of an illuminated retina the observing eye must 
be placed in the position of the source of illuminaton. This is 
the principle of the ophthalmoscope. 

Tliere are many forms of this instrument, but the accom- 
panying diagram (Fig. 150) will illustrate its essential features. 
The rays from tlie lamp L (or other source of illumination) are 
reflected by the concave mirror 3/, M, and brought to a focus 
at a. The rays diverging from a are, by means of the lens /, 
rendered parallel, and thus, through natural dioptric arrange- 
ments of the observed eye B, are brought to a focus on the 
retina at a'. The rays reflected back from the part a' of the 
retina thus illuminated, will, as stated above, follow the same 
path as on entering, and so return to the focus a. Hence the 
rays reflected from a number of points on the retina, such as 
those forming the arrow at a', will be brought to a focus in a 
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corresponding number of points at a, i. e. will from an (inverted) 
iniai'e of the arrow at a. And the observing e)'e placed at A 




Fio. 150. Diagram to illustrate the Principles of a simple Form 

OF Ufhtualmoscofe. 



behind tlie hole in the mirror will see at a an inverted image 
of the illuminated retina. 

§ 776. As to the meaning of the difference between rods 
and cones no satisfactory statement can be made. It has, it is 
true, been sii^*^ested that the cones subserve the vision of colour 
and the rods tliat of form only. This, however, is in flagrant 
contradiction to both the theories of colour vision discussed above. 
For colourless vision of form is the appreciation of ditt'erences in 
black and wliite ; and according to the Young-Helmholtz theor}', 
white is simply a combination of colour sensations. Sensations of 
wliite, apart from colours ordinarily so called, are (mly i)ossible on 
Hering's theory, and an extension of this theory in the direction 
that the rods are CMmnected exdusivelv with the white and black 
substance, and the cones exclusively with the red-green and yellow- 
blue substances, lands us at once in absurdity. Moreover since it 
is in the fovea centralis that we have the most acute vision of 
both form and colour, the cones alone must be able to serve as 
the instruments of all visual sensations. The argument that in 
nocturnal animals the rods are developed almost to the exclusion 
of cones, because such animals do not need colour sensations, is 
one which can be turned against itself, since it mav be ur^ed that 
the dim light in whirh th(*se creatures move ('alls for increased 
and not diminished ap])reciation of small dillerences of colour. 
The coloured globules intercalated lM»tween the outer and inner 
limbs of cones in some of the lower animals, such a:> birds and 
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reptiles, have probably no closer relation to colour vision than has 
the yellow pigment of our own macula luLea. 

The close resemblance in their general features, apart from 
form, Iietween the rods and cones, suggests that their functions 
ditlcr lu degree rather than iu kind, and this view is supported 
by the rod-like character assumed by the cones in the macula 
lutea and especially in the fovea centralis. But we can hardly 
expect to be able to differentiate the functions of the two, so long 
as we know so little about either. 

With regard to what goes on in the other layers of the retina 
our ignorance is complete. We may fairly suppose that the 
events which take place iu the inner limbs of the rods and cones 
are different from those which take place iu the optic fibres. We 
may conclude that the latter are of the nature of nervous impulses, 
though we may here repeat what we have already urged, namely, 
that it is hazardous to infer that the little we know of motor 
nervous impulses may be applied with little or no modification to 
sensory nervous impulses; but as to the nature of the events iu 
the inner limbs of rod and cones, or as what happens in the inter- 
vening layers of the retina, we know nothing. The double method 
of connection of the optic fibres with the other retinal layers, on 
the one hand by the mediation of the ganglionic cells, on tiae other 
hand by some more direct way (§ 742) with either the inner 
molecular, or the inner nuclear layer, a like double connection 
being observed in other parts of the brain, the cerebral cortex and 
the cerebellar superficial grey matter for example, suggests that 
the retinal processes are exceedingly complex, and that visual 
impulses are so to speak largely moulded before they find their 
way into the optic nerve. 

§ 777. The little objective knowledge which we possess con- 
cerning retinal processes is almost limited to the detection of 
electric currents. The retina and optic nerve like other nervous 
structures develope electric currents which may he spoken of as 
currents of rest and currents of action. They may be shewn hy 
placing one electrode on the retina of a bisected eye, or on the 
cornea of a whole one, and the other on the optic nerve, or hind 
part of the eye-ball or on the cortical visual centre or even on 
some distant part of the body. They are also manifested by the 
isolated retina itself. The phenomena appear somewhat compli- 
cated by the appearance now of positive, now of negative varia- 
tions ; but this fact conies out clearly that the incidence of light 
on the irritable retina developes an electric change, the magnitude 
of which is to a certain extent proportionate to the intensity of 
the light acting as a stimulus. The changes gradually diminish 
and disappear as the retina gradually loses its irritability. We 
may add that these electric phenomena appear to be quite in- 
dependent of the condition of the visual purple. 



SEC. 10. ON SOME FEATURES OF VISUAL SENSATIONS 
ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO VISUAL PERCEPTIONS. 

§ 778. In our previous study of visual sensations we dealt 
chieHy with the more simple and fundamental characters of 
sensations ; we considered each sensation by itself and discussed 
its features irrespective of the influence of other sensations excited 
at the same time, except so far as it became necessary, in treating 
of the localisation of sensations, to speak of the circumstances 
which determined the fusing of two neighbouring sensations into 
one. It very rarely occurs however that any object or event in 
the external world gives rise to a simple sensation such as those 
on which we have dwelt ; each part of the external world, each 
external object such as a tree, is the source of many distinct 
sensations diirering from each other in intensity and other 
characters. In looking at a tree we are conscious of many 
sensations of diH'erent colours and intensities, each having a 
dehnite localisation ; but these are coordinated in our conscious- 
ness into a whole and we say we " see a tree." The effect which 
the whole visible world has upon us is not that of a multitude of 
single sensations each separate trom and independent of the other, 
but of a smaller though still large number of groups of sensa- 
tions corresponding to what we call the objects of nature. And 
we have now to turn our attention to certain facts concerning 
vision which become especially prominent when we are the subject 
not of an isolate single visual sensation but of complex groups of 
simultaneous visual sensations. The sum of visual sensations and 
groups of sensations which are excited by images falling on the 
retina at any one time, we call, as we have already said (§ 666), 
the • field of vision,' or ' visual field.* 

§ 779. Before we proceed any further however it will be well 
to call to mind that in studying vision as we are now doing by 
means of an appeal to our own consciousness, we are deserting the 
ordinary methods of physiology for the methods which are more 
strictly speaking those of psychology. Or rather in our study of 
vision we are using both methods, suddenly turning from one to 
the other. We are using ordinary physiological methods when 
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we are studying how the various rays of light proceeding from a 
tree form an image of the tree on the retina, and how these rays 
thus falling on the retina give rise to visual impulses. But when 
we fitudy the change in our consciousness which is brought about 
by the visual impulses thus excited through the image of the tree 
falling on the retina, we are dealing with psychological problems. 
The object, the tree itself, and our vision of it, the one being 
commonly spoken of as the cause of the other, are connected by 
a chain of events ; one end of the chain we study by physiological, 
the other end by psychological methods ; and the difficulty of our 
task arises from the fact that we have to use these two different 
methods for a common purpose, namely that of explaining how 
the tree gives rise to the vision of it. 

. Wheu we turn to the physiological side of the problem we 
cannot at present say much more than that the rays of light 
proceeding from the tree give rise to the changes in the optic 
fibres which we have called visual impulses. We have seen in 
dealing with the brain reason to think (§643) that visual impulses, 
like other sensory impulses, may influence the working of the 
central nervous system without producing any such change of 
consciousness as can be studied by psychological methods ; and we 
further suggested {§ 673) that in the structures of the mid-brain 
which we called the primary visual centres a visual impulse 
underwent a development by which it became no longer a mere 
impulse but something more, and that the changes in these 
primary visual centres transmitted to the occipital cortex gave 
rise there to the changes with which the distinct affection of 
consciousness is associated. It is undesirable to speak of the 
events in the primary visual centres as "sensations," since it 
is convenient to reserve this term for the psychical events, the 
changes of consciousness of which we can become aware by 
examining our own minds; nor is there at present any need to 
give them any name at all; but it is important when we are 
using the psychological method to remember tliat between the 
physiological visual impulses and the psychological sensation there 
are events which must not be ignored. 

Turning now to the psychological side of the problem we find 
that the psychical events are also complex, and that the psychical 
efl'ects due to the same visual impulses are not all of the same 
kind. This is seen even in the case of simple and isolated visual 
sensations. Taking the eHect of a luminous point, shining for a 
moment only, as a simple form of visual sensation, we must 
distinguish what we may call the mere change of consciousness, 
the mere sensation of light, from the further psychical effect of 
which we have already spoken and through which we associate 
the sensation with a luminous point occupying a particular posi- 
tion in external nature. Though the latter always accompanies 
the former, thougli whenever we e.\perience a visual sensation wa 
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refer it to its cause in the external world, we can dissociate the 
two in our minds, and can speak of tlie mere sensation indepen- 
dently of the further psychical action. When we have vision not 
of such a simple object as a luminous point, which we may consider 
as giving rise to a single sensation, but of a tree which gives rise 
to a complex group of sensations, the psychical actions which 
accompany the mere sensations are manifold and become promi- 
nent in the total visual effect produced by the tree. That total 
visual effect is determined not only by the sensations to which 
tiie retinal image of th? tree is at the time giving rise, but also 
by various psychical events dependent on the previous knowledge 
of the natuij of trees which we have gained by touch as well as 
by sight, and on other circumstances. In common language we 
distinguish between the mere sensation and the further psychical 
visual effect by saying that we ■ feel ' a sensation and ' perceive ' 
au object , and. though the term ' perception ' has been employed 
in ditl'erent meanings by ditferent writers, we may here make use 
of it. in what is perhaps its most usually accepted meaning, to 
denote the further visual effect to which we have just called 
attention as distinguished from the immediate sensation. We 
feel a sensation of light, and we may feel at one and the same 
time a number of such sensations of difl'erent intensity and 
(juality : we perceive an oliject, it may be a simple object such 
as a mere transient flash of light or a complex object such as 
a tree or a scene. 

From what we have said above it follows that, although it is 
perfectly true as we have insisted (§ 702), that our perception of 
external objects is based on the optical sharpness of the retinal 
image, and on the distinctness of the several sensations which the 
retinal image excites, we should be wrong in supposing that when 
an image of an object is formed on the retina the visual impulses 
correspond exactly to the retinal image, the sensations correspond 
exactly to the impulses, and the perception corresponds exactly to 
the sensations.so that the perception is as it were a" mental image" 
corresponding exactly to the retinal image and hence to the object 
itself. The truth lies in the contrary direction , things are not 
what they look, or, since the same applies to other senses besides 
vision, what they seem; and one object of philosophy is to ascer- 
tain the exact relations between things as they are and things as 
we think them to be. We must of course confine ourselves here 
ti> pointing out. in regard to vision, some of the more salient 
- diflerences which obtain between the actual features of an object 
and our perception of the object. 

Of these diflerences some are clearly of psychical origin. Our 
perception of a tree is in part determined by events other than 
the actual sensations, by psychical processes arising out of our 
previous experiences of trees, and in other ways. Some of these 
psychical processes we shall consider a little later on. 
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Other differences are either clearly or possibly of physiological 
origin ; the view may at least lie argued that they arise either 
during the retinal changes through which visual impulses are 
developed or during the subsequent cerebral changes, spoken of 
above, through which the visual impulses give rise to visual 
sensations; and it is to some of these that we with first tu 
call attention, 

§ 780. Irradiation. A white patch on a dark ground appear> 
larger, and a dark patch on a white ground smaller, than it reaHy 
is. In Fig. 151, the white square on the right hand side looks 




Fio. 151. 

larger than the black square on the left hand side though both are 
exactly of the same size. So also neighbouring while surfaces 
tend to melt together. The ettect is increased when the object is 
somewhat out of focus, and may be then partly explained by the 
diffusion circles which, in each case, encroach from the white upon 
the dark. But over and beyond this, any sensation coming from 
a given retinal area occupies a larger share of the field of vision, 
when the rest of the retina and central visual apparatus are at 
rest, than when they are simultaneously excited. It is as if the 
neighbouring, either retinal or cerebral, structures were sympa- 
thetically thrown into action at the same time. In this way a 
certain cliflerence is established between the retinal image and the 
perception. 

§ 781. Simultaneous contrast. If a white strip be placed 
between two, black strips, the edges of the white strip, near to 
the black, will appear whiter than its median portion ; and if a 
white cross be placed on a black background, the parts close to 
the black will appear sometimes so white, compared with the 
centre of the cross, that the latter will seem dim or even shaded. 
This efiect which occurs even when the object is well in focus, 
is spoken of as one of ' simultaneous contrast': the increased 
sensation of light which causes the apparent greater whiteness of 
the borders of the cross is regarded as the result of the ■ contrast ' 
with the black placed immediately close to it. Still more striking 
results are seen with coloured objects. It a book, or pencil, be 
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placed vertically on a sheet of white paper, and illuminated on 
one side bv the sun, and on the other bv a candle, two shadows 
will be produced, one from the sun which will be illuminated by 
the yellowish li<^ht of tlie candle, and the other from the candle 
which will in turn be illuminated by the white light of the sun. 
The former naturally ap})ears yellow ; the latter, however, appears 
not white but blue ; it assumes, by contrast, a colour comple- 
mentarv to that of the candle-licjht which surrounds it. If the 
candle be rennjved, or its light shut oil* by a screen, the blue tint 
disappears, but returns when the candle is again allowed to 
produce its shadow. If, before the candle is brought back, vision 
be directed through a narrow blackened tube at some part 
falling: entirelv within the area of what will be the candle's 
shadow, tlie area, which in the absence of the candle appears 
white, will continue to appear white when the candle is made to 
cast its shadow, and it is not until the direction of the tube is 
changed so as to cover part of the ground outside the shadow, as 
well as part of the shadow, that the latter assumes its blue tint 
If a small piece of grey paper be placed on a sheet of pale green 
paper, and both covered with a sheet of thin tissue paper, the 
grey paper will appear of a pink colour, the complementary of the 
green. This effect of contrast is far less striking, or even wholly 
absent, when tlie small piece of paper is white instead of grey, 
and generally disappears when the thin covering of tissue paper 
is removed. It also vanishes if a bold broad black line be drawn 
nnind the small piece of paper, so as to isolate it from the ground 
colour. And manv other instances of this kind of contrast mi^ht 
be given. It is obvious that whenever in vision this eff*ect 
interveri'js, a discrepancy is introduced between the features of 
an ol)ject and our perception of them. But before we attempt to 
point out the exact manner in which the effect is produced, it will 
be convenient to turn to some other effects which are also some- 
tim.»s sp()ken of as those of "contrast." 

§ 782. Aft(:r-\,a'(ges. Successive Contrast. As we have 
already (§ 748) seen the visual sensation lasts much longer 
than the stimulus, and under certain circumstances the sensation 
is so prolonged that it is spoken of as an after-image. Such 
after-images are best developed when an eye, which has for 
some time been removed from the influence of light, is momen- 
tarily exposed to a somewhat strong stimulus. Thus if imme- 
< I lately on waking from sleep in the morning the eye be directed 
to a wintlow for an instant and then closed, an image of the 
window with its bright panes and darker sashes, the various 
parts being of the same colour as the object, will remain for an 
appreciable time. 

When, however, the eye has been for .some time subjected to 
a stimuhn. the sensation which follows the witlidrawal of the 
stimulus is of a different kind; the result is what is called a 
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negative after-image^ or negative imager to distinguish it from a 
positive after-imagCy like the one mentioned above, which is simply 
a continuation of the sensation primarily excited with all its 
characters unchanged except that of intensity. If, after looking 
stedfastly at a white patch on a black ground, the eye be turned 
to a white ground, a grey patch is seen for some little time. A 
black patch on a white ground similarly gives rise when the eye is 
subsequently turned towards a grey ground to a negative image 
in the form of a white patch. This may be explained as the 
result of exhaustion. When the white patch has been looked at 
steadily for some time, that part of the retina on which the image 
of the patch fell has become tired ; hence the white light, coming 
from the white ground subsequently looked at, which falls on this 
part of the retina, does not produce so much sensation as in other 
parts of the retina ; and the image, consequently, appears grey. 
And so in the other instance ; in this case, the whole of the retina 
is tired, except at the patch ; here the retina is for a while most 
sensitive, and hence the white negative image. In speaking of 
the retina being tired we are using these words for simplicity's 
sake. We have no right to suppose that the exhaustion takes 
place in the retinal structures only ; it may occur in the central 
cerebral structures during the development of visual impulses into 
sensations ; indeed the chief part of it is probably of such a 
cerebral origin. 

When a red patch is looked at, and the eye subsequently 
turned to a white or to a grey ground, the negative image is a 
greenish blue ; that is to say, the colour of the negative image is 
complementary to that of the object. Thus also orange produces 
a blue, green a pink, yellow an indigo-blue, negative image, and 
so on ; the negative image is in each case complementary to the 
primar}^ one. 

Similarly, when the eye, after looking at a coloured patch, is 
turned not to a white or grey but to a coloured ground, the colour 
of the negative image is a mixture of the colour complementary to 
the primary image with the colour of the ground ; if a yellow 
ground be chosen after looking at a green object, the negative 
image will appear as a mixture of red and yellow, a reddish 
vellow; and so on. 

Though these negative images only becomes striking after a 
prolonged or intense excitation of the retina, such as rarely occurs 
in ordinary vision, still the effect must interv^ene, even if to a 
slight extent only, in our daily sight, and proportionately con- 
tribute to the discrepancy between the perception and the object. 

§ 783. The phenomena of * simultaneous ' and ' successive 
contrast ' are further of interest in relation to the tlieorv of colour 
vision ; and we may venture for a little while to consider them in 
this connection. The mere occurrence of the negative images can 
be explained as a result of exhaustion on either hypothesis of 
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colour vision. According to the Young-Helmholtz theory when 
the coloured patch is looked at, one of the three primary colour 
sensations is much exhausted, and the other two less so, in 
varying proportions, according to the exact nature of the colour 
of the patch ; and the less exhaustive sensations become prominent 
in the after-image. Thus, the red patch exhausts the red primary 
sensation, and the negative image is made up chiefly of green and 
blue sensations, that is, appears to be greenish-blue, or bluish- 
green, according to the particular hue or tone of the red. So 
also the yellow patch exhausts both the red and green sen- 
sations leaving the blue only to make itself felt. On Hering's 
hypothesis, we may suppose that, owing to the continued effect of 
looking at the red patch, the katabolic changes of the red-green 
substance become less and less, leading to a prominence and 
indeed to an actual increase of anabolic changes in the same 
substance , hence, the sensation of green dominating in the 
negative image ; and we may suppose that like events occur in 
the yellow-blue substance. 

So far the facts suit both theories, but Hering's theory offers a 
more ready explanation than does the rival theory of the fact that 
it is easier to produce a negative green image after positive 
exposure to red, or negative blue after positive yellow than, vice 
versa, red after green, or yellow after blue; in other words, 
that the red and yellow sensations are more readily exhausted 
than the green and blue sensations, as indeed is shewn by general 
experience. For all living substances are more prone to katabolic 
than to anabolic changes, destruction is easier than construction , 
and, as we have already seen (§ 769), the fact that blue sensations 
preponderate in dim lights must not be taken as shewing that the 
blue or green sensations are more readily excited than the yellow 
or red. Further, several phenomena of colour vision, to some of 
which we have already alluded, seem explicable on the view that 
the stock so to speak of red-green substance in the retina is sooner 
exhausted than the stock of yellow-blue substance, and this in 
turn than the white-black substance. 

The Young-Helmholtz theory does not explain so readily as 
<loes the other why negative images often follow upon positive 
images without any stimulation of the retina subsequent to the 
primary one. As we have already said, if a white patch on a 
black ground be looked at for some time, and the eyes be then 
shut, a negative image of the spot will be seen on the ground 
<*t' the * intrinsic light* of the retina much blacker than the ground, 
and having in its immediate neighl)ourhood a sort of bright corona. 
Conversely a black patch on a white ground will give rise to a 
patch of exaggerated 'intrinsic light' in contrast to the blackness 
of the rest of the field. So also, if a window be looked at and the 
eyes then closed, the positive after-image with bright panes and 
dark sashes gives way to a negative after-image with bright 
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sashes and dark panes. On Bering's theory all this is readily 
intelligible as a mere physiological process. On this theory the 
retina, or rather the visual apparatus, has to return to equilibrium 
after every exposure to light of any kind ; the part of the retina 
giving rise to the sensation of black, whether it be the patch or 
the general ground, is not in a condition of equilibrium at the 
moment of shutting the eyes, the white-black substance is here 
undergoing anabolism in excess ; and, when the light is wholly 
removed, it passes into equilibrium by katabolic changes, and in 
doing so developes a sensation, a feeble sensation it may be but still 
a sensation, of white. The Young-Helmholtz theory cannot offer 
any such physiological explanation ; black being the eflect of the 
absence of all stimulation from the visual apparatus cannot be 
followed by any physiological rebound ; and the theory has to seek 
a psychological explanation. The parts of the visual apparatus 
which had been stimulated by light, give rise, when the eyes are 
shut to a sensation of black, and the parts which had not been 
stimulated, appear in contrast with these to yield a sensation 
of light; but only appear, the eflect is a psychological not a 
physiological one. 

Hering's theory also offers a physiological explanation of the 
fact that not only in the case of black and white, but also in the 
case of colours, the negative after-image with its black, green, &c., 
corresponding to the white, red, &c., of the positive image, may 
give way to a return of the positive image with all its original 
features, to be succeeded by a second negative image like the first, 
and thus often by a whole series of alternate positive and negative 
images, each gradually becoming fainter and more obscure. For 
such rhythmic oscillations from one sensation to its complemen- 
tary or correlative and back again, pointing to katabolism and 
anabolism alternately gaining the upper hand, are not without 
analogies in other common instances of the metabolism of living 
substance. We may of course apply a like hypothesis to the 
three primary sensations, but the explanation of the phenomena, 
as thus given, is not so direct as that afforded by Hering's theory, 
especially when we consider that each occurrence of the negative 
image of black has to be accounted for on psychological grounds. 

On somewhat the same line of argument, the phenomena of 
simultaneous contrast may be appealed to in favour of Hering's 
theory. The explanation of these effects, given by the supporters 
of the Young-Helmholtz theory is, like that offered for the 
negative image of black, a psychological one. In the case for 
instance of tlie grey patch seen as pink in the midst of a green 
field, it is argued that the patch does not actually excite a sensa- 
tion of pink but that we think it is pink because we attribute the 
greenness of the whole field to the covering tissue paper, and 
seeing the patch shine through this judge the patch to be reflect- 
ing just those rays, namely pink, which mixing with the green 
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would give rise to white, that is to a colourless grey. And a 
similar j)sychological explanation has been given of the other cases 
of simultaneous contrast. Such an explanation is in itself not 
very convincing; and against it may be urged the fact that in the 
cases quoted the predominance of the primary colour over the field 
is not necessary for the effect ; and yet the interpretation is based on 
this. Moreover an experiment may be so arranged that a marked 
effect of simultaneous contrast should present itself in the vision 
of one eye but not of the other; now we can hardly imagine that, 
when both eyes are being used, we can interpret in different ways 
the sensations derived through the two eves. 

Hering's theory on the other hand offers a direct physiological 
explanation of the effect ; it supposes that when one part of the 
retina is stimulated, the neighbouring portions of the field of vision 
are affected at the same time in a manner which may be roughly 
but only roughly compared to electric induction, so that they undergo 
changes antagonistic or complementary to those going on in the 
part of the field of vision corresponding to the portion of the retina 
actually stimulated. Thus in the case of the grey patch on the 
green field, the anabolism of the red-green substance in the green 
field surrounding the grey patch leads to a certain amount of 
katabolic action of the red-green substance within the grey patch, 
and so gives rise to a red sensation. In a similar way the bright 
corona seen round tlie black negative image developed by shutting 
the eyes after staring at a white patch on a black ground is due 
to the anabolism in the black negative image inducing katabolism 
of white-black substance, that is a sensation of (white) light, in its 
immediate surroundings. It will of course be understood that the 
theory dues not maintain that the effect is necessarily produced in 
the retina itself; it may be developed in, the visual centres, or in 
them and in the retina together. We must not go into further 
details, but we may add tliat many of the details of these effects 
of simultaneous contrast are more easily explained on Hering's 
theory wlien the possil)ility of such an inductive action is admitted 
than by any psychological hypothesis. 

We have, contrary to our wont, dwelt so long on two contend- 
ing theories, and have here renewed our discussion of them in con- 
nection with tlieir etlects of contrast, partly because of the intrinsic 
interest of the matter, but also, and not least, because an attempt to 
decide between the two views opens up important lines of thought 
and leads to considerations which must >>ave great influence on our 
conceptions not only of visual sensations but also of all sensations 
and indeed of nervous processes in general. We have not at- 
tempted anything like a full discussion of the subject; we have 
only ventured to indicate some of tlie leading criticisms which 
may be made on each theory ; and so far as we are aware no 
crucial test between the two has as yet been brought forward. 
We may now leave the matter with the remark that while the 
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Young-Helmholtz theory tends to lead us direct from the retinal 
image to the psycliological questioning of the sensations, and 
seems to ofl'er no bridge between the first step and the last, 
Hering's theory is distinctly a physiological theory, and at least 
holds out for us the promise of being able to push the physio- 
logical explanation nearer and nearer home before we are obliged 
to take refuge in the methods of psychology. 

§ 784. We have seen (§ 750) that visual sensations may be 
produced in other ways than by light falling on the retina. In 
such cases the etiect which is produced upon our consciousness is 
wholly misleading. A mechanical or electrical stimulation of the 
retina may give rise to a visual sensation identical with that which 
would be produced by the rays from a flash of light falling upon a 
part of the retina. In both cases we should have a perception of 
a flash of light occurring in a certain part of the field of vision ; 
and so far as the perception itself is concerned we could not 
distinguish between the latter which is a real and the former 
which is a false perception. 

Not only single and simple sensations, but also complex groups 
of sensations may be excited by other means than that of light 
falling on the retina, and we may thus experience varied and 
intricate perceptions which have no objective reality at all. Many 
people when they close their eyes at night, or indeed at other 
times, see images of faces or other objects ; and though under 
such circumstances it is easy to recognize tlie subjective origin of 
the perception, that conclusion is reached by reasoning upon the 
circumstances, and not because the perception itself differs in 
character from a like perception caused by looking at an external 
object. In such cases it is probable that some causes or other of 
a physiological nature give rise either in the lower visual centres 
or in the cerebral cortex to just such changes as would be induced 
by corresponding visual impulses, though those impulses are wholly 
wanting; in other words the causes in question give rise to visual 
sensations, in the physiological meaning of that word, which pro- 
duce a psychological effect identical with that of visual sensations 
produced in the ordinary way through the action of light on the 
retina. In some cases perhaps the process may begin even in the 
retina itself; abnormal changes in one or other of the retinal 
structures may lead to the development of complex coordinate 
visual impulses. 

Sometimes the sensations and perceptions thus occurring, 
especially those which are met with on closing the eyes at night, 
may be recognized as revivals, more or less altered, of sensations 
experienced during the day : something sets going again the 
series of cerebral events whicli were set going by actual rays of 
light. These are generally spoken of as " recurrent sensations." 

At other times, there is no history ot any like sensation 
having been felt in the immediate past ; the psychical efi'ect 
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appears to have no objective cause at all. Moreover such 
false sensations and perceptions having a distinctness which 
gives them an apparent objective reality quite as striking 
as that of ordinarj' visual perceptions, may occasionally be ex- 
perienced not only when the eyes are closed, but even when the 
eyes are open, and when therefore ordinary visual perceptions are 
being generated, with which they mingle and with which they are 
often confused. They are then spoken of as ocular phantoms or 
hallucinations. They sometimes become so frequent and obtrusive 
as to be distressing, and form an important element in some kinds 
of delirium, such as delirium tremens. 

It is probable, as we have just suggested, that these false per- 
ceptions may be started by events, which in ordinary language 
may be called physiological ; but the whole chain of events 
between the visual impulse or even the immediate effect of the 
impulse which we may consider as the physiological sensation, and 
the terminal psychological })erception is long and complex ; the 
discordance between the perception and its apparent cause, in 
other words, the falsity of the perception, may be introduced in 
the later, psychological, links of the chain. And an hallucination 
may have such an origin that it may titly be spoken of as purely 
psychological. 

This naturally leads to the remark that a perception may be 
revived in the mind, without the usual physiological antecedents, 
as the result of purely psychological processes ; it is then generally 
spoken of as an * idea.* And we find, upon examination, that each 
new perception which we experience is more or less modified 
by memories and ideas resulting from bygone perceptions of a 
like kind. But we have already determined to defer the con- 
sideration of these and other more or less distinctly psychical 
modifications of perceptions until we have studied certain results 
arising from the use of two eyes. 



SEC. 11. BINOCULAR VISION. 

§ 785. So far we have treated of vision as if it were carried 
out by means of one eye and have only incidentally referred to 
our possessing two eyes. Our ordinary vision is, ]u>wever, carried 
out by means of two eyes, our vision is binocular not inonj)cular; 
and to the characters of this binocular vision we must now turn. 
In dealing with monwcular vision we rarely had occasion to refer 
s|)ecially to the movements of the eyeball ; but in binocular vision 
these play an inijK)rtant i)art; and even before we ^o into details, 
it will be desirable to j)oint out not only certain ^^enenil facts, but 
also the meaning of certain terms which we shall have to use. 

The eye is virtually a ball placed in a socket, the bull) or 
eyeball and the orbit forming a ball-and-socket joint. In its 
socket joint the eyeball is capable of various movements, but 
these are limited to those of rotation within the socket; the 
eyeball cannot by any voluntary etlort be moved out of its 
socket. It is stated that bv a verv fon*ibh» oiHMiintr of the 
eyelids the eyeball may be slightly protruded ; liut this triHing 
locomotion may be neglected. l»y disease, however, the position 
of the eyeball in the socket may be materially changed. 

The movements of rotation to which the eveball is tlnis limitcnl 
are carried out round a centre in the eve which is termed the 
centre of rotatioiiy and which has been determined to lie in the 
vitreous humour about 13'5 mm. behind tlu' anterior surface of the 
cornea, not quite 2 mm. behind what, though the eyeball is not 
a sphere, may be considered as the geometric centre of tlie 
eyeball ; it is of coui*se (juite dilferent from the ojaical centre 
or noilal point of the diagrammatic eye (§ 70r>). 

When we, in looking, direct our vision to a ]»oint, a line 
drawn from such a point, which we may call the Ji red point 
of vision, to the centre of rotation, is called the visi/.'fl a.ris ; pro- 
longed past the centre of rotation it meets the retina in the centre 
of the fovea centralis ; hence in the view of those who hold 
that the optic axis, the line on which the (liojitric surfaces of 
the eye are centred, meets the retina on one side of the fovea, 
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the visual axis does not coincide with, and is different from 
the optic axis. When with both eyes we look straightforwards 
to the far distance, the visual axes of the two eyes are parallel ; 
when we direct the two eyes to the same fixed point, the two 
visual axes converge to the fixed point, the amount of con- 
vergence being the greater the nearer the fixed point to the 
observer. 

The horizontal plane in which the two visual axes lie is 
called tlie visual plane ; and a vertical plane at right angles to 
this, midway l)etween the two eyes, or more exactly bisecting 
a Ihie, sometimes called the " base line " or " fundamental line" 
joining the nodal ix)ints of the two eyes, is called the median 
plane. 

§ 786. As we have seen, the sum of the sensations which we 
can receive from the retina at the same time is siK)k(»n of as 
the '* visual field," or *' field of vision." The term therefore has 
properly a subjective meaning, but it is sometimes used in an 
objective sense to denote the si)ace or area of the external 
wnrld, rays of light from which are capable of exciting the retina 
at any one time ; where we wish to disthiguish between the 
twt), we may call the latter the " field of sight" The dimensions 
of the field of sight for one eye will even in the same individual 
vary with the width of the pupil and other dioi)tric arrange- 
ments of the eye ; individual variations ai*e also considerable ; 
but the ordinary dimensions may be stated as subtending an 
angle of about 145" in the horizontal and about 100° in the 
vertical meridian, the former being distinctly gn?ater than the 
latter. AVlien an external object lies outside the area sub- 
tending these angles we say that it is outside the field of sight 
for that position of the eye; it may of course V)e brought into 
the field of sight by moving it or by moving the eye. The 
outlin*^ of the field is an irregular one, and stretches farther 
towards the temporal side of the fixeil point, that is, towards 
tlu^ nasal side of the n^tina, than on th(» other side ; it is some- 
what larger and of a dillerent form when the eye is turned 
towards the ttMuporal side than when the eye is directed straight 
forwards, cf. Fig. 152. It will be understood that the two visual 
fields of the two eyes are unlike, cf. Fig. 15.*^. 

When we use both eyes a large part of the visual field of 
each eye overlaj)s that of the other ; that is to say, the rays of 
light j>roceeding from a large j>art of the field of sight of each 
eye fall upon and atfuct both retinas. I)iit at the same time 
a certain part of each visual field does not so overlap any part 
of the other. If the right hand he. held up above the right 
shoulder and brought a little forward it soon becomos distinctly 
visible to the right eye, it enters into the liehl of sight of the 
right eye. But if the? right eye be closed, the right hand kept 
in the former position is not visible to the left eye; it is 
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outside the field of sight of that eye ; it has to be brought much 
further forward until it comes into the field of sight of the left 
eye ; the profile of the face and especially of the nose prevent 

Upper 



Nasal 




Temporal 



Lower 

Fio. 152. The visual field of the right ete. (Anbert). 

The fignre represents the yisoal field projected into space and therefore corresponds 
to the objective field of sight ; the temporal side of the figure corresponds to 
the nasal side of the retina. The shaded part indicates the increase gained 
by looking outwards towards the temporal side. /, fovea ; x, blind spot. 



the rays reflected from the hand gaining access to the left 
retina until the hand is brought a certain distance forward. 
The right-hand side of the objective field of sight of the right 
eye, corresponding to the nasal side of the retina of that eye, 
extends much farther to the right than does the right-hand 
side of the field of sight of the left eye, which corresponds to 
the temporal side of the retina of that eye. Cf. Fig. 153. 
Similarly, the left hcind side of the field of sight of the left eye 
extends farther to the left than does that of the right eye. 
Hence on the one hand the total field of sight of the two eyes 
together is increased in the horizontal diameter, subtending on an 
average an angle of 180® instead of 145° ; and on the other hand 
while a certain right-hand and left-hand part of the united fields 
of sight belong resi)ectively to the right and left eye only, the 
remainder of the field is common to the two eyes. The area 
common to the two eyes when the visual axes converge to the 
same fixed point, is shewn as the shaded part in Fig. 153. 
Rays of light from objects in the common part affect the 
retinas of both eyes at the same time, vision is here binocular ; 
rays of light from objects at the extreme right and left 
a fleet only the right and left retina respectively, vision in 
these parts of each eye is never binocular, always monocular. 
The amount of each retina which is thus cut off from binocular 
vision is dettTinined by the prominence of the nose and profile 
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between the eyes ; in some of the lower animals the position of 
the eyes is so completely lateral that no rays of light proceeding 




Fig. 153. Tiie yisual fields (fields of sight) of the two etes when the 

EYES CONVERGE TO THE SAME FIXED POINT. (Aubert). 

The shaded part is that common to the two eyes. /, the fixed point, corre- 
sponding to the fovea of each eye ; t, the blind spots of the two eyes. 

from the same object can fall on any part of the two retinas at the 
same time, and in these creatures vision is wholly monocular. 

§ 787. Corre.spomlirig or Identical Points. Though when 
we us(; two eyes, we must receive from every object in the 
fioltl of si<^lit common to the two eyes two sets of visual 
imi)ulst?s, indeed we may say two sets of sensations, our per- 
cei>tioii of tlie object is under ordinary circumstances a single 
one ; we see one object, not two. By putting either eye into 
an unusual position, as by squinting, we can render the 
{perception double; we see two objects where one only exists. 
This shews that certain parts of each retina are so related to 
each other that when an image of an object falls on these 
parts at the same time, the two sets of sensations excited in 
the two parts are blended into one; such parts are spoken of 
as corrcspondiivj ])arts ; they have also been called identical ])arts. 
Since in the onlinary movements of the eyes w(», see objects 
single, and do not receive double impressions unless we move 
the eves in an unusual manner, it is obvious that the move- 
ments of the eyeballs and these corresponding parts of the two 
retinas are so relaUMl, the one to the otluT, that the former bring 
the images of obj»»cts to fall on the latter. 

We can easily determine which are the corresponding parts 
of the two retinas by tracing out the paths of the rays of 
light falling on the two retinas, § 706. As we have said, when 
we look at an object with one eye the visual axis of that eye 
is directed to the object, and when we use two eyes the visual 
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axes of the two eyes converge at tlie object, the eyeballs moving 
accordingly. The corresponding points of the two retinas are 
those on which the two images of the object fall when the 
visual axes converge at the object. Thus in Fig. 154 if vl from 
A' to *c and JC to x' be the two visual axes, x, x' being the centres 
of the foveaj centrales of the two eyes, then, the oh']Qct XYZ 
being seen single, the point y on the one retina will * corre- 
spond * to or be * identical * with the jxjint ;//' on the other, and 
the point z in the one to the point z' in the other. 






m m 

Fio. 154. Diagram illustratixo ConRE»i»oyi)iNn Points. 

L the left, 7? the right oyo, n nnilal point, o optic iiorvo. r fovea, r'v'r' are points 
in the right ove oorro8|M>n<linc: to tho p<»ints n/: in the l<*ft evo. r. / visual 
axis. The two fignrrs l>olo\v are j>roj«n'tit)ns of /, iIm* li*ft and R the riirlit 
retina. /' fovea, o hlind s|>ot. It will Ik* seen that n and r on the temjmrnl .««idn 
of A oorrespond.s to a' and c' ou the nasal side of H. v m. h. m. lines of 
separation. 

AVhen tho whole area of the retina in each eye which wo use 
for binocular vi.^^ion is oxj»loro(l in this way wo iind, as follows 
jjooniotrioally from tho paths of tho rays of liirlit. that the upper 
half of one retina corrosj>onds to tho ui>por half of the other, tho 
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lower half to the lower half, the right side to the right side, 
and the left side to the left side. But when we turu to the 
structure of the retina we find that the left or nasal side of the 
riglit eye, since it contains the entrance of the optic nerve, is com- 
parable with, not the left, but the right or nasal side of the left 
eye, and in like manner the right or temporal side of the right 
eye is comparable with the left or temporal side of the left eye. 
Hence, considered in relation to the structure of the retina, the 
corresponding iK)ints appear to be reversed from side to side, 
though not from top to bottom. While tlie upj)er half of the 
retina of the left eye corresponds to the upper half of the retina 
of the right eye, and the lower to the lower, the nasal side of the 
left eye corresponds with the temi)oral side of the right, and the 
temporal of the left with the nasal side of the right. 

It will be observe*! that in each eye a vertical plane through 
the visual axis {v. L in Fig. 154) cuts the retina in a vertical line 
c. f/i., wliich divides tlK» retina into two lateral, tcmponil and nasal, 
halves, each temporal and each nasal half corresponding with the 
u.isal and temporal half respectively of the other eye. When the 
visual axes of the two eyes are parallel, the two vertical ])Ianes in 
jju'stion are parallel to the median plane and to each other. 
Further, a liorizontal plane drawn tlirougli the visual axis at right 
angles to the above vertical plane cuts the retina in a horizontal 
line h. m. ; and tliis also divides the retina into two halves, an 
upper and lower half, the upjier and tlie lower halves of both 
raina being corresj)ondiug. These two lines, eacli of which may 
be considered as a series of corresponding points, are sometimes 
spokviu of as li/u'.'i of sfpartxtioti. 

The blending i>f tlie two sensations into one occurs, we repeat, 
only when thj two images of an object fall on corresponding 
points of the two retinas. Hence it is obvicms tliat in single 
vision witli two eves the ordinary movements of the eveballs must 
Ix; such as to bring the visual axes to converge at the object 
looked at so tliat tlie two images may fall on corresi>onding j)oints. 
When the visual axiis do not so converge, and when therefore the 
images do not fall on corresponding points, the two sensations are 
not blended into (me perception, and vision btM'omes double. It is 
therefore important to study in some detail the movements of the 
eyeballs, by m^^ans of whith, in ordinary vision, the relative posi- 
tions of the two retinas are so carefully adjusUnl that we habitually 
see objects single nt)t double. 

§ 788. Tlo'. moremeifts of the Ei/elmlL As we have said, the 
movements of the eyelKiU are movements of rotiition round an 
immobile centre, the centre of rotation ; but these movements are 
limited in a particulnr way, and it is necessary t<) pay attention to 
their character** and limitation. 

One position of the eyeball, for n^^sons which we shall see 
presently, is called the primary position, and it will be desirable 
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to start from this position. Though its exact determination 
requires special precautions it may be described as that which is 
assumed when, with the head erect and vertical, we look straight 
forwards to the distant horizon ; the visual axes of the two eyes 
are then parallel to each other and to the median plane. 

Let us now suppose three axes drawn through the centre 
of rotation, in the three planes of space : — one, the visual axis 
itself^ which we may call the longitudinal axis; another at 
right angles to this and horizontal, the horizontal axis; and a 
third also at right angles, but vertical, the vertical axis. Cor- 
responding to these three axes we have three main possible 
movements of rotation. The eyeball might be rotated round the 
vertical axis so that the visual axis moved from side to side. It 
might be rotated round the horizontal axis so that the visual axis 
moved up and down. And lastly, it might be rotated round the 
longitudinal axis, the visual axis itself remaining motionless and 
the pupil turning round like a wheel. 

Now we can easily carry out by an exercise of the will the 
first and second of these movements. We can easily move the 
eyes up and down, rotating them on the horizontal axis, as when 
we look up to the heavens or down to the ground. We can also 
move the eyes from side to side, rotating them round the vertical 
axis, as when we look to the right or to the left. We can move 
the two eyes sideways together in the same direction keeping the 
visual axes parallel, or we may move them laterally in opposite 
din^ctiona, as when the visual axes being parallel we make them 
converge, or when convergent bring them back to or towards 
j)arall(JisMi. And we can combine rotation round the horizontal 
axis with roUition round the vertical axis, and so give oblique 
niovcnients to the eyeball. We can do all this by an exercise of 
the will, but we cannot by any voluntary effort carry out the 
third kind of movement, we cannot rotate the eyeball round the 
viHual axis, we cannot twist the eye in a swivel movement round 
itH longitudinal axis. There are certain movements of the eye in 
which Huch a swivel rotation, if we may so call it, does to a certain 
cxUnit tak(^ i)lace, and when we induce these movements we do 
bring about sucli a swivel rotation ; but we cannot bring about 
Hwiv(»l rotation by itself, we can only eflect it as part of the 
j)arti(uilar movements in question. 

And th(»n». is a nmson why we are thus limited as to our 
jM)wi»r of moving tlie eyeball. In both rotation round the hori- 
zonUl axis, and notation round the vertical axis and in all the 
various combinations of these two movements which are possible, 
the two "lines of separation" (§ 787) on both the retinas keep 
their places ; tliere is no dislocation of the corresponding regions 
of the two retinas. Obviously the two retinal circles in the lower 

Eart of Fig. ir>4 could be roUUed nnind the vertical or round the 
orizontal axis or round any intermediate oblique axis without the 
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two images of an external object ceasing to fall on corresponding 
parts. But if the retinal circles were twirled round their 
respective visual axes, the lines of separation, v. in. and h. m., 
would rotate in a clock-hand fashion and if the movements of 
the two eyes were unequal or in opposite directions, a dislocation 
of corresponding parts would ensue, and vision would become 
double. Tlie limitation to the movements of the eyeball so as 
to avoid a swivel rotation is in the interests of binocular vision. 

§ 789. Not only do we find ourselves thus limited in our power 
when we attempt by a direct eflbrt of our will to execute particular 
movements of the eyeball, but a similar limitation obtains in 
the natural movements of the eye in vision. The various move- 
ments of the eyeballs which we carry out when we are looking at 
things conform to a general law, which is known as " Listing's 
Law," and which may be described as follows. 

We stated a little wliile back that the " primary position " of 
the eyeball is one in which the visual axis lies parallel to the 
median j)lane and is directed to the distant horizon. When the 
eyeball is changed from this primary position into any other 
position, all of which may be called secondary positions, the 
change is effected without any swivel rotation round the visual 
axis itself ; the visual axis may be directed up and down, or from 
side to side or in any intermediate oblique manner without any 
such swivel rotation taking place. In other words the movements 
by which the eyeball is brought from the primary position into 
any of the secondary positions are, in all cases, movements of 
rotaticm round the horizontal axis, or round the vertical axis, 
or round an axis, which though oblique, being neither horizontal 
nor vertical, lies in tlie same plane that they do ; that is to say 
every movement from tlie primary to a secondary position is a 
movement of rotation round an axis lying in a plane which 
passing througli the centre of rotation is vertical to the visual 
axis. 

The experimental proof of " Listing's Law " may be obtained 
by tlie help of negative images (§ 782) in the following manner. 
Let the eye be directed to a grey wall or board which, otherwise 
of uniform appearance, is marked by parallel vertical and horizontal 
lines, placed at some little distance from each other so as to give a 
l>attern of squar(?s. At one of the intersections, which is to be used 
as the fixed jKjint of vision, place two narrow strii)s of red paper 
in the fr)rm of a cross, one vertical coinciding with the vertical 
line and th 3 other horizontal coinciding with the horizontal line. 
Having brouudit the eye carefully into the primary position stare 
at the red cross until on turning the eye away a green negative 
image is produced. If now the vision be directed from the fixed 
point either up or down along the vertical line of the pattern 
on the wall, or from side to side along the horizontal line, it will 
l»e found that the cross of the negative image coincides in turn 
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with <?a^h of tl]'.- cro-^-^s of tlie j»att-ern on the wall, the hori- 
z^iijtal liiiib coinr ilirii^ with a liorizonUil line and the vertical liml 
with a verti'^^1 liuK This shews that during' tin.- up and down 
and durin'j ilie ^i'le to -ide movement, during the r tat ion of 
the evehall lownd it- horizontal or round its vertical axis, no 
swivel rouiion lias Vjh:u j'lace, for otherwise the negative image 
would have be-.-rj lunjed round, and its cross would make an angle 
with the }u/.iu*' *'i th»r en»s< on tlie wall. If the f»attem on 
the wall }m: clian'jed so that the lines while still at right 
angles to each other an^ obli<|ue, not vertical and horizontal 
(this is njo-rt convnnientlv done by usinj( not a wall but a large 
}yrdT<l and turning the board round), and the obser\'ation be 
THYinuA e.xcejit that the eye is turned not vertically or hori- 
ZTintally but obli^iuely so as to follow the lines of the pattern, 
it will still \tt: found that the cross of the negative image coincides 
with the cros-r of the pattern, and that whatever be the angle 
round whi';li th'- board has been turned. This shews that 
Listing's law holds good not only for up and down and side to 
side movements but also for oblifjue movements, for movements 
of Citation round an axis which whatever its obliquity lies in a 
plane at right an;:les to the visual axis. 

The same n,'*ult as regards oblique movements may be ob- 
tained in another wav even while the lines of the wall or board 
are allowed to remain vertical and horizontal. If in this case 
the eye be diprcted not \\\) and down, or from side to side, but 
dijj;:orjal]v {mifi tlie fixed centre in the middle of the board to 
one of th" 'onj*-!^ of tiie board, the cross of the negative 
image will nr.t coin^ride with the cross of the pattern at the 
corner but will aj.jM^ar to slant; it will appear to slant to the 
right in tb" riL'lit hand u])y)er and left hand lower corner, to 
the left in tli'f l-it hand u])])er and right hand lower corner. The 
slanting ^Jujuot lie flue to a swiviil rotatit)n, since in that case the 
slantin;: w«;uld b(' in the same direction at both right hand 
corner^, Jinrj would Im; contrary to that occurring at both the left 
hand ('(tvwi'V^. The (liscre])ancy ])etween the cross of the negative 
image and the cross of the ])attern at the corner is to be explained 
}>y the f;K.'t that a horizontal line in the extreme upper part or in 
the extn-me lower part of tlu^ field of vision, appears to us curved, 
bent up or down at each right or left end of the line ; and a ver- 
tical linri ill the oxtrrnie lateral ])nrt of the field of vision appears 
also furvefl, InMit to the right or left at each, upper or lower, end 
of thf* liin*. Hence in the experiment in question we are com- 
paring the cro^s of the negative image, not with a rectangular 
cross in tin* ])attcrn, but with one, the arms of which seem to dip 
f»iic w;iv or ti.e other and the two crosses necessarily slant towards 
eacji otlnT. Dur mind, however, corrects this dip, and regards 
th^' crr)^s of the ])attcrn as still rectangular, and in so doing judges 
the oliliquity to belong to the negative image. The experiment 
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therefore reallj' proves that the cross of the negative image 
undergoes no twisting while tlie eye is being directed from the 
centi-e of the l^>ard to the corner, though at liret sight it seems, 
and once was thought, to prove the contrary. 

In the ordinary movements of the eye then, a swivel rotation 
round tlie visual axis does not take place ; and this limitation, 
since it holds good for the two eyes used together, as well as for 
one eye used by itself, serves to secure single vision with two eyes 
injismuch as it avoids changes which might cause the images of 
external objects to fall on the parts of tlie two retinas which were 
not " (corresponding parts." In certain movements of the eyes, 
however, a certain amount of swivel rotation does take place. 
This is especially seen in somewhat unusual movements. For 
instance when the head is turned down to the shoulder, or again 
when in directing vision to any object, the head is moved from 
side to side, the eyes do not move with the head ; they appear to 
remain stationary, very much Jis the needle of a ship's compass 
remains stationary when the head of the ship is turned. The 
change in the position of the visual axes to which the movement 
of tlie hejid would naturally give rise is met by compensating 
movements of the eveballs ; were it not so, steadiness of vision 
would l>e impossible ; and these compensating movements are 
found, on careful examination, to include a certain amount of 
swivel rotation round the visual axes. In certain other more 
usual movements some amount of such a swivel rotation is also 
present : and indeed, though so long as the visual axes remain 
parallel, movement in any direction may take place without any 
such rotation, a slight amount does intervene during convergence 
of tlie visual axes, as when we turn our eves from a distant to a 
near object. On careful examination, however, it appears that 
such an amount of swivel rotation as does take place is after all 
for the [)ur|K)se of set^uring the end that corresponding [)arts of 
the two retinas should 1r» affected by the same external object; 
and, though we cannot here enter more fully into the subject, 
we may say that not only the more general movements of the 
eye which cAnty Listing's law, but also those which form an ex- 
ception to it, appear to be carried out in the inteivsts of binocu- 
lar vision. We may now turn to the study of the ocular nniseles, 
by the carefully coordinated contractions of which tht* various 
movements, on which we have dwelt, are brought about. 

§ 790. The 7fn(ftt'h'y of the ej/vhall or ovular muHchtt, The eye- 
ball is moved by six muscles, four of which are straight, muKmli 
ref'tis inferior^ Huperioi\ tnfenna* or viedialltis and rjirrnfo* or luter- 
rt/iV, and two oblique, )fntsrnli ohllqui^ inferior and Hiiperior. 
The four straight muscles, taking origin from the back of the 
orbit around the sphenoidal fissure and the entrance of the optic 
nerve, are directed, as their name indicates, stmight forwanl, 
(the superior rectus however having a peculiar bend) and are 
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inserted in positions corresponding to their several names into the 
sclerotic, l>ehind the cornea, the bundles of fibres of the tendons 
being interwoven with those of the sclerotic. The tendon of 
the internal rectus on the median or nasal side of the eyeball 
is the broadest of the four; that of the superior rectus on the 
upijer surface being somewhat narrower, and those of the inferior 
rectuB on the under surface and of the external rectus on the 
lateral or temporal side, still narrower (Fig. 155). The inser- 
tion of the superior rectus lies nearer to that of the external 
rectus than to that of the internal rectus ; its position therefore 
is not exactly median, indeed for tvo-thirds of its width it lies 
in the upper lateral quadrant of the sclerotic ring. The inser- 
tions of the external and of the internal rectus are both median. 
The insertion of the internal rectus is the one closest to, and 
tliat of the superior rectus the one farthest away from the cornea, 
and the latter slants so as to be nearer the cornea at its median 
than at its lateral end. 

LEFT EYE 



FROM TEMPORAL SIDE 
Sup.R 

S^PO Ext.R 



FROM ABOVE 




Irif.O 



Sup.O- 



Inf.R 



Ext.R 



Inf'.O 




Int.R 
Sup.R 



Fig. 1.*55. The Left eye seen from A, the temporal side. B, from 

▲lUiVE, SHEWING THE INSERTION'S OF THE OCCLAR MuSCLES. (JcSSOp.) 

The superior oblique muscle, or trochlear or pathetic muscle, 
taking origin from the back of the orbit near the origin of the 
straight muscles and running forward internal to the superior 
ri»ctu>*, ends in a tendon, which changing its direction by means of 
a j)ulley (trochlea), and passing l>eneath the su]x^rior rectus is in- 
sc'rti'd into the sclerotic in the upper region of the bulb towards 
its liind ]^a^t. The line of insertion of the tendon (Fig. 155) runs 
obliquely from the temporal towards the nasal side, its mid-point 
Ivintr nnt far from the vertical meridian of the eveball. 

T\u' inferior oblique muscle arises from the front of the floor 
«il" iln* orbit on the nasal side: it is directed at first backwards 
lo ilu' tcni]»oral side, undeniefith the inferior rectus, between that 
unci the lloor of the orbit, and then passing upwards and back- 
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wards i- zz-^nei zli-. li^r iiijfrr o: -L:i£rr:ita.:jL ilf fxtcrLt! rrc 

out li -^? I-A.r* r — :W_-t. ^i. .r- .i^;^* .* . .-> ^^« -».^ ..r> Il'.C 

iu.»ve :hr tt- till ^ i!:^r : L 3"ji^ -^^vs. Tiiin^ /..-ir.,rr> in ;he 

t»r"i "» 1 r-^ ■•• "ii ' ' " "ST t "*■ * ■i. • Tr#*"*i •"" - •-»•''** '^■•' -c *— ■ ;'• * •%«-. *•»•.-. »*»'*1 

r-ctu-i injriri- : --iri- :lr Lj^il >Mr- Thr ::::rr: r ^ . I:r^u\ iiji 
in-s-rtk-a *'•.-::._• :: ::.- :.::.i mi Lsi.rr^l lurt •:' :l.r rVvUill. And 

turn thi: v>'isl i\> iiwArif- wLiIr ::.r >ui«rr:vr tl»I: .;:-.- having 
;i -••iii.'wri.t: -ii-iiilir ir.^nio j'si a-::;a^ i:i an »'j*i»-s;tc ilirvvium 
wouM turn ch- v >.liI ixi- 'i^wnwdris. B:h mii<<If> hvwever 
in tliu- rii-irij -r I'W-r:nj ih-s vi-u.;l ax;> woukL ^.'winc l-^ the 
ubli'ju:; •iir-r.:: r* -f :*:i-ir in-^^rtivns at the Siime tinio. tuni it 
to til* t^mj»"r.il *! ir: :h.* m •v»rni-at, a^ the ua:uc> i»f tiu- uiu><'U»s 
suL»j-<t. w.juM '-e 1:1 •»''li lU- one. 

Tli^f six Ui'i- :!•.-- '.V .uM tlu*r^f«»rv:' seem to act a> thrvv jxiirs, 
th^ sup-'ri«»r an I irif-ri-'r r-r»:iu>. the internal and external nvtus, 
au'l th^ interior anl -aj-rri *t 'jbl:«ju^. ea.h |uir n»iatinj the eye- 
ImII rom 1 a |»ini -ul.tr axis. Caleulati«»n< l'a<ed on a can»ful 
stU'ly of til* attiK-Iini nts an*! «lireoti«»n< i»l th.* sevt-ral mus<.*les, 
and til,' r— ults of a;tuil observations, shew that this is so, ami 
thit th-' in iV'-ni-nt^ earrietl out by the several jviirs may Ih> moiv 
ace lira t el V liev.rihe'i as f«»lIo\vs. 

Tlie sup.'rior re tus and the inferior reetus (si^e Fig. 156) 
rotate the eve r«»und a horizonUil axis, which mav l>e descrilH>d 
as one directed from the root of the nose to the temple ; it is 
ther.*f«»re not a line at ri;.;ht ani;les with llie visual axis but one 
miking an acute an;:le CJO') with such a line. The sujH^rior and 
inferior obliuue rot iti th:* eve round a horizontal axis whieh mav 
l»* described as o!ie directed from the centre of the eveball to 
t I ? ox'iput ; it iv^un '\< nut a linv* at rit^ht angles to tlie visual axis. 
iMit makes an aiiud % with such a line, larujer (i)0°) than tlie similar 
arii^lj made by tbe inferior and su]x»rior n'ctus, and tununl in a 
dilierent direction. Th* internal rtM'tus and external rectus rotato 
the eyeball round a vertical axis ])assin^ throuLjh tin* centn* of 
rotation of the eyeball parallel to tlie m-'tlian j»lane of tht» head 
when the head is vertical ; this tlien*fon» is at ri^lit angles to 
the visual axis, and so dif1\'rs from the other two. 

When we compare the movements thus etlect^d by the.se 
several pairs of muscles with the movements which we described 
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above (§ 788) as the ordinary movements of the eye, namely 
movements of rotation round a vertical and round a horizontal 



ob/ sup 
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Vw. 156. Diagram to illustrate the actions of the Muscles of the ete. 

The evft rojircwMitfMl is tlie left eye seen from above. The thick lines shew, by 
iiK'ans of the arrows, the ilirection in which the several muscles pall, the 
bc^innin^ of each line also indicating; the attachment of the muscle. The 
dotted lines indicate the axis of rotation of the superior and inferior rectus 
and of the ohli(|ne muscles. The axis of rotation of the internal and external 
PTtiis iH'in^ jicrjiendirular to tlie plane of the paper cannot be shewn, v jc 
represents the visual axis and h j- a line at right angles to it. (After Fick.) 

axis both at ri«,Oit aii<^le.s to the visual axis, we see that it is only 
\\w. iii()V(fiiu'iits round tlie vertical axis which can he carried out 
hy on<* pair of muscles acting alone, tlie ]>articular j)air being the 
iiiUirnal and (external rectus. Neither the horizontal axis of rota- 
tion of tln^ inferior and the superior rectus, nor that of the oblique 
nmschis, is j>la<'ed exactly at right angles to the visual axis ; each 
of them makes an o]di([ue angle with that fixis. Hence when in 
carrying out the ordinary^ movements of the eye we rotate the 
eyeball round the horizontal axis, we do not emjdoy either of 
the.se ])airs of muscles alone, but combine them, making use of one 
muscle of one ])air with one of the other. The superior and 
inferior r(*ctus in moving the visual axis up and down also turn 
it somewhat inwards, to the nasal side; but this is corrected if 
the obli([ue muscles act at the .<?ame time; and it is found that 
the rectus su])erior acting with the inferior obliciue moves the 
visual axis directly u])war(is, and the rectus inferior acting with 
the suy>erior ol>li(|ue directly downwards in a vertical direction ; 
that is to say the two conil^inations rotate the eyeball round a 
horizontal axis at riglit angles to the visual axis. 

J fence thi^re are only two movements of the eyeball which we 
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can cany out by the help of one muscle alone, namely that in 
which we simply turn the visual axis to the nasal side, employing 
the internal rectus, and that in which we turn it to the temporal 
side, employin<^ the external rectus, the visual axis in both cases 
remaining; in the same plane, the visual plane. In order to raise 
or lower the visual axis in the same vertical plane, without lateral 
movement, we must use two muscles ; and if we wish to execute an 
obli(^ue movement combining an up and down with a side to 
side movement of the visual axis we must employ three of the 
ocular muscles. These several movements, with the muscles 
concerned, may be stated as follows, the movement in each case 
being described with reference to changes in the direction of the 
visual axis. 

*i ^ I 'r^ nasal side. Internal rectus. 

^ I I To temporal side. External rectus. 

E ^ ] Upwards. Superior rectus and inferior oblique. 

^ S Downwards. Inferior rectus and superior oblique. 

^ Upwards and to Superior rectus, internal rectus and 

na.Hal side. inferior oblique. 

Downwards and to Inferior rectus, internal rectus and 

nasal side. superior oblique. 

' Ui)wards and to Superior rectus, external rectus and 

Ujmporal side. inferior oblic^ue. 

Dowuwanls and to Inferior rectus, external rectus and 

^ temporal side. superior oblique. 

The fact that in our ordinary movements of the eye we do 
thus combine the actions of muscles, and the advantages gf such 
a combination an* further .shewn in ccmnection with that swivel 
rotiition of tlie eye round the visual axis itself, which, as we have 
seen, is wholly avoided in many of our movements and which we 
cannot carry out by a direct effort of the will. The superior 
Rectus acting by itself, owing to the })osition of its inserticm in 
reference to the direction of the fibres, not only turns the visual 
axis inwards while directing it upwards, but also to a slight extent 
rotates tlie eye round the visual axis; and the inferior rectus as 
widl as both the oblic^ue muscles in like manner tend in contract- 
ing to give the eyeball such a swivel rotati(m. This tendency of 
the suiHirior rectus like its tendency to turn the visual axis inwanls 
is counteracted by the inferior oblique, the swivel rotation of the 
latter IxMug contrary in direction to tliat of the former , and the 
like Umilency of tlie inferior rectus is in like manner count'.^racted 
by the superior oblicjue. Thus the movements, in carrying out 
which these muscles are combined, an^ rendert**! free from the 
swivel rotation el(»ment On the other hand this tendency of the 
muscles in (juestion is utilized in the particular movements in 
which the swivel rotation does tiike place. 
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§ 792. The co-ordination of the movements of the eyes. The 
external rectus is governed by the sixth nerve, nervus abducens, 
the nucleus of which, as we have seen (§ 620), lies in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle in a position indicated by the eniinentia teres. 
The suixjrior oblique muscle is governed by tl>e fourtli nerve, 
nervus trochlearis, the nucleus of which (§ 622) lies in the floor 
of the aqueduct, in the region of the posterior corpus quadrigemi- 
nuni. All the other ocular muscles are governed by the third 
nerve, the nucleus of which lies in the floor of the aqueduct in 
the region of the anterior corpus quadrigeminum ; as we have 
said (§ 726), the fibres of the third nerve going to these ocular 
muscles seem to be more especially connected with the hind part 
of the nucleus. 

From what has been said above it is obvious that, even in the 
movements of one eye, a coordination of the motor nervous 
impulses must in most cases take place. When we turn the 
visual axis outwards the motor impulses are confined to the sixth 
nerve, reaching the external rectus, and when we turn it inwards 
are confined to the third nerve, reaching the internal rectus ; but in 
all other movements motor impulses must descend to at least two 
muscles along different nerv-e-branches, and in many cases must 
start from two or even all three of the cranial nuclei just mention- 
ed. Even in movements of one eye there must be, in most cases, 
more or less coordination of actual motor impulses, in order to 
secure due efficiency of the movement ; by actual motor impulses 
we mean impulses leading to the contraction of muscular fibres, 
irrespective of any influences wliich may at the same time be 
brought to bear on antagonistic muscles, in order to facilitiite or 
qualify the movement. 

But if this is true in the case of one eye, much more is it true 
when we use both eves in binocular vision. 

Two facts about binocular vision strike our attention. The 
one is that, as may be seen by watching tlie movements of any 
person's eyes, the two eyes move together. If the right eye moves 
to the right, so does also the left, and, if the object lo()ked at be a 
distant one, exactly to the same extent ; if the right eye looks up, 
the left eye looks up also ; and so with regard to other movements. 
Very few persons are able by a direct ett'ort of the will to move 
one eye independently of tlie other, though by some the power 
has been ac(juired. We shall n^fer immediately to particular 
movements in which one eve onlv is moved, while the other re- 
mains motionless. Tlie otlier salient fact is that the movements 
of the two eyes are limited in certain ways. As we have seen one 
of the simplest ocular movements is the side to side movement of 
tlie visual axis, and one of the commonest binocular movements 
is the converiifence of the visual axes, as when we turn our eves 
from something far off to something near, or conversely the change 
from considerable convergence to less convergence as when we 
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turn our eyes from something near to something farther off. In 
a lar^e number of instances this change to convergence from 
parallelism, or this increase or decrease of convergence takes 
place without any change in the visual plane, without any raising 
or lowering of the visual axes ; in such instances the movement is 
carried out in convergence by the two internal rectus muscles, or 
in decrease of convergence by the two external rectus muscles ; 
and the only coordination necessary is one which secures that the 
muscle of one eye should work in harmony with the muscle of 
the other eye. But even this relatively simple movement is 
limited in a very marked way. We can bring the visual axes of 
the two eyes from a condition of parallelism to one of almost any 
degree of convergence, but we cannot, without artificial assistance, 
bring them from a condition of parallelism to one of divergence. 
The stereoscope will enable us to create such a divergence. If 
in a stereoscojKj the distance between the pictures be increased 
very gradually so as carefully to maintain the impression of a 
single object, the visual axes may be brought to diverge ; and the 
subject of tiie experiment may himself be made aware of the 
divergence, by the sudden removal of the instrument from his 
eyes ; his vision of external objects is for a moment double, but 
for a moment only. Tiiis experiment shews the reason of the 
limitation of which we are speaking. So long as the visual axes 
are parallel or appropriately convergent the images of external 
objects fall on corresponding parts of the two retinas, and single 
vision results ; when the visual axes are carried beyond parallelism, 
the images on tiie two retinas are not on corresponding parts and 
vision is double. Thus, as regards convergence or divergence of 
the visual axes, the movements of the two eyes are governed by 
the principle that the will can of itself only carry out those move- 
ments which are consistent with images of external objects falling 
on corresponding parts of the two retinas. There is an exception 
to this in the case of extreme convergence ; we can as in 
scjuinting make the visual axes converge too much, and in conse- 
quence by a simple effort of the will can obtain double vision; but 
this is probably in order to leave a margin which shall secure our 
being able to use to the utmost our accomnKwlation mechanism 
for near objects ; otherwise tiie rule holds i^ood. Not onlv 
.so, but as tin? above experiment also shews, when by artificial 
assii^tance, which is in itself directed towards securing single 
vision with the two eyes, we obtiin divergence of the visual axes, 
iiamediately that the assistance is done away with the axes 
return, by an involuntary movement, to parallelism ; the double 
vision occurring at the moment of removal of tiie instrument 
rapidly gives way to normal single vision. Other illustrations 
(»f the same principle may be mot with. For instance, if a 
distant object be looked at with both tyes, but with a prism 
held horizontally before one eye, and if the image of the object 
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be kept carefully single while the prism is turned very slowly 
from the horizontal to the vertical position, then on suddenly 
removing the prism a double image is for a moment seen • this 
shews that the eye before which the prism was placed had 
moved in disaccordance with the other. The double image, 
however, immediately after the removal of the prism, becomes 
single on account of the eyes coming into accordance. 

When we examine all the various movements of the eyes 
which we are capable of making by a direct effort of the will, we 
find that they are all of such a kind that through them the two 
images of an external object are brought upon corresponding parts 
of the two retinas; conversely the movements \vliich could be 
effected by the contractions of this or that ocular muscle, but the 
effect of which would be to bring the two images on to parts of 
the retina which do not correspond, are the movements which 
our unassisted will cannot carry out. 

In an earlier part of the work (§ 643) we insisted at some 
length on the important share taken by sensations, or at least by 
afferent impulses, in the coordination of motor impulses ; and the 
movements of the eye illustrate this in a very marked degree. 
All the various movements of the eye are dependent on visual 
sensations. The issue of each efferent motor volitional impulse is 
dependent on afferent visual impulses. In order to move our 
eyes, we must either look at or for an object ; when we wish to 
converge our axes, we look at some near object real or imaginary, 
and the convei)j:ence of the axes is usually accompanied by all the 
conditions of near vision, such as increased accommodation and 
constriction of the pupil. And so with other ocular movements. 
Above all, the careful selection of this or that ocular muscle, the 
extent to which it is to be thrown into contraction, its accompani- 
ment by the contraction of other ocular muscles and the due 
coordination of all the several contractions — all these things are so 
determined by visual sensations that the two images of each object 
looked at fall on corresponding parts of the two retinas. 

A little reflection will shew how large an amount of co- 
ordination must thus take place in daily life, how in the various 
movements of the eye there must be, so to speak, the most 
delicate picking and choosing of the muscular instruments. 
When we look at an object to the right, since we thereby turn 
the right eye to the temporal side, and the left eye to the nasal 
side, we throw into action the extenial rectus of the right eye 
and the internal rectus of the left; and similarly when we look 
to the left we use the external rectus of the left and the internal 
rectus of the right eve. On the other hand when we look at a 
near object, and therefore converge the visual axes, we use the 
internal rectus of both eyes; and when we look at a distant 
object, and bring the axes from convergence towards parallelism, 
we use the external rectus of both eyes. Or to take another 



instance. Suppose the eyes, to start with, directed for the far 
distance, and that it is desired to direct attention to a nearer 
point lying in the visual line of the right eye. In this case no 
movement of the right eye is required ; ail that is necessary is 
fur the left eye tu tie turned to the right, that is, for the internal 
rectus of the left eye to be thrown into action. But in ordinary 
movements the contraction of this muscle is always associated with 
either the external rectus of the right eye, as when both eyes 
lire turned to the right, or the internal rectus of that eye, as 
in convergence ; the muscle is quite unaccustomed to act alone. 
This would lead us to suppose that in the case in question the 
contraction of the internal rectus of the left eye is accompanied 
by a contraction of both the external and the internal rectus 
of the right eye, keeping that eye in lateral equilibrium. And 
the peculiar oscillating tnovementa seen in the right eye, as well 
as the sense of effort in the right eye which is felt by the person, 
support this idea. We need not multiply these instances ; it must 
be sufficiently obvious that a very large amount of coordination 
lakes place in the daily use of our eyes. 

§ 793. Such a coordination involves the existence of what, to 
continue the use of a term which we have previously used, we 
may call a courdinating nervous mechanism. The coordinated 
efferent impulses issue from one or more of the nuclei of the three 
cranial nerves concerned, namely the sixth, the fourth, and the 
third. The afferent visual impulses taking part in the coordina- 
tion, we have in an earlier part of this book (§ 669) traced to the 
primary visual centres, and thence to the occipital cortex. The 
volitional impulses themselves are we have seen (§ 6o5) connected 
in some way or other with an area of the cortex lying in the 
monkey in the frontal lobe, in the neighbourhood and in front of 
the precentral fissure (Figs. 12i), 126) and probably in man 
occupying ^ corresponding position. How are these three factors 
of the whole nervous action brought to hear the one on the 
other' When it is remembered how complex and delicately 
balanced are the movements in question, probably the most 
iotricat« and the most delicately balanced of all the movements 
of the body, it will readily be understood how difficult is the 
answer to such a question. Stimulation of the cortical areas for 
movements of the eyes leads as might be expected to bilateral 
movements, to movements of lioth eyes; but, so far as results 
hitherto obtained shew, the movements are bilateral in a special 
manner. The most common effect of stimulating the cortical area 
is a lateral movement of both eyes in the same direction towards 
the opposite side, a conjugate lateral deviation of both visual 
axes towarils the opposite side. For instance when the cortical 
area of the left hemisphere is stimulated, the visual axes of both 
eyes are turned to the right, the external rectus of the right 
eye and the internal rectus of the left eye being thrown into 
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contraction by impulses passing down the right sixth nerve and 
left third nerve ; the efferent impulses therefore cross in the case 
of one nerve but not in the case of the other. Similarly, when 
the right hemisphere is stimulated, impulses pass down the right 
third nerve and left sixth nerve. Stimulation of the occipital 
region (§ 671) also leads to a similar conjugate turning of both 
visual axes to tlie opposite side, accompanied in certain cases 
by a raising or lowering of the visual axes. So far artificial 
stimulation o£ the cortex has not been found to give rise to lateral 
deviation towards the side stimulated, impulses have not been 
excited so as to pass down to the external rectus of the same 
side ; but, as we have already urged (§ 657), little weight can be 
given to the negative results of what is at best a very rough mode 
of stimulation. 

We have already (§ 671) urged that the ocular movements 
which result from the stimulation of the occipital region cannot 
be due to an indirect stimulation of the 'motor* frontal area, and 
that probably they are carried out through some special ties 
between the occipitial cortex and the primary visual centres ; and 
in this relation, it is worthy of notice that ocular movements, 
similar to those obtained by stimulating the cortex, may be 
obtained by stimulating the anterior corpora quadrigemina. 
Stimulation of these structures on one side leads to conjugate 
lateral movement of the visual axes to the opposite side and it is 
stated that a more median stimulation leads to a downward 
movement of both sides with convergence, or in cases where con- 
vergence previously existed, to an upward movement with a return 
. to parallelism. If on the other hand the stimulus is brought 
to bear directly on the nucleus of the third nerv^e the movements 
excited are said to be limited entirely to the eve of that side. 
From this we may infer perhaps that some, at least, of the coordi- 
nation of which we are speaking, takes place in some part or other 
of the anterior corpora quadrigemina. 

Lastly we mav remark that the tract of fibres which we de- 
scribed (§ 034) as the posterior longitudinal bundle, uniting as 
it does the three ocular nuclei, has been supposed to be an instru- 
ment assisting in coordination by serving as a tie between the 
several nuclei ; and it has been especially urged that some of the 
fibres of this tract cross over from the sixtli nucleus of one side 
and joining the tract of the opposite side pass to the third nucleus 
of the opposite side, tlius afi'ording an anatomical basis for what 
we have seen to be one of the most frequent associations in 
ocular movements, that of the external rectus of one eye with the 
internal rectus of the other eve. In connection with these nuclei 
it is worthy of note that while all the fibres proceeding from the 
sixth nucleus of one side pass into the nerv^e of the same side, 
some of the fibres issuing from the third nucleus appear to 
decussate (§ 623) and the whole of the fourth nerve (§ 622) 
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crosses over from its nucleus l>efore it leaves the brain. Yet 
there appears to be nothing special about the behaviour of the 
superior oblique to account for this feature. 

The Horopter. 

§ 794. When we look at any object we direct to it the visual 
axes, so that when the retinal image of the object is small, the 




Fio. 157. Diagram illustrating a simple Horopter. 

When the visual axes converge at C, the ima|^ a a of any point A on the circle 
drawn through C and the nodal pointd k- k\ will fall on correaponding points. 

• correspondin*^' * parts of tli3 two retinas, on which the two images 
of the object fall, lie in their respective fovese centrales. But 
while we are looking at the particular object the images of other 
objects surrounding it fall on the retina surrounding the fovea, 
and tiius go to form what is called indirect vision. And it is 
obviously of advantage that other images, besides that of the 
object to which we are specially directing our attention, should fall 
on 'corresponding' parts in the two eyes. Were it not so, while 
our vision of the particular object would be single, our vision of all 
its surroundings would be double ; and this, at least in certain 
rasis, wouM be confusing. For, even when we are concentrating 
our attention on a particular object, we are still conscious of its 
surroundings, and bL»si<les, our appreciation of any image falling 
on the fovea is intluenced by impressions which we are at the 
same time receiving from other parts of the retina. 

Xow fr)r any given position of the eyes there exists in the field 
c»f sight a certain line or surface of such a kind that the images of 
the point<5 in it all fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line 
or surface having this property is called a Horopter. The horopter 
is in fact the aggregate of all those points in space which, in any 
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given position of the eyes, are projected on to corresponding points 
of the retina; hence its determination in any particular case is 
simply a matter of geometrical calculation. In some instances it 
becomes a very complicated figure. The case whose features are 
most easily grasped is that of a circle drawn in the plane of the two 
visual axes through the point of the convergence of the axes and 
the nodal points of the two eyes such as is shewn in Fig. 157. It 
is obvious from geometrical relations that the two images of any 
point in such circle, the rays from which can enter the two pupils 
and fall on the two retinas, will fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinas. When we study the various horopters of the 
several positions which the two eyes can take up, we find that the 
characters of the horopter are adapted to the needs of our daily 
life. Thus in the position assumed by the two eyes when we 
stand upright and look at the distant horizon the horopter is 
(approximately, for normal emmetropic eyes) a plane drawn 
through our feet, that is to say, is the ground on which we stand ; 
the advantage of this is obvious. 

Nevertheless, in most positions of the eyes a large number of 
the images which make up the binocular visual field, do not lie 
on any horopter, do not fall on corresponding points, and give 
rise not to one sensation only but to two sensations differing to 
a certain extent from each other. A great deal of what we see 
is seen double by us, we receive from many objects two unequal 
impressions ; but the inequality chiefly serves to give an ap- 
pearance of " solidity " to the objects, to assist in our judgment 
of solidity. To the consideration of these and other visual judg- 
ments as well as of some other psychological features of vision 
we must now turn. 



SEC. 12. ON SOME FEATURES OF VISUAL 
PERCEPTIONS AND ON VISUAL JUDGMENTS. 

§ 795. We may now turn our attention to some of those 
differences between the features of external objects and our per- 
ception of them wliich are more distinctly of psychological origin ; 
but since the purpose of this work is physiological and not 
psychological we must be content to treat them very briefly. 

Taking first of all the general features of the field of vision, we 
find psychical processes entering largely even into these. As we 
have incidentiilly seen, the sensations which an object excites are 
very diirerent according as tlie object is in the central or in the 
I)eripheral region of the field of sighf;. Two parts of the object 
sufhciently far apart to give rise to two sensations in the former 
case may give rise to one sensation only in the latter case ; and 
the colour sensations excited by the same object may be widely 
different in the two cases. If we picture to ourselves the group of 
sensations excited by the image of an object, such as a flower, when 
the image falls on the fovea, and compare that group with the group 
of sensations excited by the same flower when the image of it falls 
on the periphery of the retina, supposing the comparison to be made 
before the sensations are moulded into psychical perceptions, the 
two groups would appear to belong to very unlike objects. More- 
over, when we use both eyes, the images of some of the objects 
in the field of sight are falling on both retinas, while others are 
falling on one retina only, and of those which fall on both retinas, 
some lie on corresponding points, so that the sensations of the 
two eyes are blended, while others, not lying in the horopter, 
give rise to sensations in one eye different from those in the 
other. Could we become aware of the crude sensations which go 
to make up our field of vision, they would appear as a heteroge- 
neous medley. But in the field of vision of which we are actually 
aware, that in which the crude sensations have by psychical 
f)lx?rations been moulded into perceptions, we do not recognize the 
various discrepancies of which we are speaking; the field of vision 
is homogeneous. When we look at a landscape we are not aware 
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that objects on the far left or far right hand are producing 
sensations in a way very different from that in which objects 
directly in the line of vision are producing sensations ; it is 
only by special analysis that we become acquainted with the 
properties of the peripheral retina. In actual vision the activities 
of the central retina by virtue of psychical processes dominate those 
of the periphery. Conversely though, as we have said, when we 
wish to see anything very distinctly we habitually make use of 
the central retina ; yet nevertheless in ordinarj' vision, at the same 
time that we are thus making use of the central retina we are 
also receiving impressions from the whole of the rest of the retina 
within the field of vision, and these more or less peripheral im- 
pressions influence' to a certain extent the psychical effect of the 
central sensations. Our perception of an object, such as a flower, 
is not the same when we look at it as part of* a landscape, 
making use of the whole field of vision, as when we look at 
it through a tube or otherwise in such a way as to exclude 
peripheral vision ; the flower in the latter case seems much more 
brilliant, and more highly coloured. Some of the effect in this 
case may be physiological and due to retinal events, but the 
greater part is psychical. The influence of psychical processes is 
probably also illustrated by the experience that, if on turning our 
back on a landscape, we bend the body so as to get a view of the 
landscape backwards between the legs, all the objects seem to 
have an unusually brilliant colouring. 

A striking difference between the objective field of sight and 
the subjective field of vision is illustrated by the fact that, though, 
as we have seen, that part of the retina which corresponds to the 
entrance of the optic nerve is quite insensible to light, we are 
conscious of no corresponding blank in the field of vision. When 
in looking at a page of print we so direct the visual axis that some 
of the print must fall on the blind spot, no gap in the print is 
perceived ; we have to take special measures (§ 770) to discover 
the existence of the spot. We could not expect to see a black 
patch, because what we call black is the absence of the sensation 
of light from structures which are sensitive to light; we must 
have visual organs to see black. But there are no visual organs 
in the blind spot, and consequently we are in no way at all affected 
by the rays of light which fall on it. By psychical opemtions we 
" fill up," as it is said, the vacancy caused by the blind spot, so that 
there is in our subjective field of vision no gap corresponding to 
the gap in the retinal image; we treat the sensations coming 
from two points of the retina lying on opposite margins of the 
blind spot as if they were sensations excited in two points lying 
close toGjether, thus preserving the continuity of the field of 
vision between them. Concerning the particular psychical ac- 
tions by which this is carried out, and concerning the special effects 
which are produced when an object in the field of sight passes 
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into the region of tlie blind spot tliere has beeu much discussion; 
but into this we cannot enter here. 

In ordinary vision, the existence of the blind spot is of little 
uioiueut. Since it lies outside the region of distinct vision, and 
since moreover in each movement of the eye the image of a fresh 
part of the external world falls upon it. the errors to which it may 
lead are not serious even when we use one eye only. The deficiency 
is further remedied by the use of two eyes, since, the two blind 
spots being each on the nasal side, the image of an object will not 
fall on both blind spots at the same time. Other smaller or 
accidental imperfections in one or both eyes are similarly 
remedied by the use of two eyes. 

§ 796. Turning now to the psychical processes connected with 
the perception of particular objects, we find these to be very com- 
plex. Some of them relate to the very formation of the perception 
out of the sensatious which the object excites, and are often of 
such a kind that the perceptions which they inttuence so distinctly 
fail to correspond with the actual objects that the lack of cor- 
respondence can in many cases be demonstrated : such erroneous 
perceptions are often spoken of as " illusions." In other cases the 
psychical processes relate to a further mental action by which we 
form judgments as to the features of external objects. It is not 
easy however always to draw a line between a ' visual judgment,' 
such as that involved in forming a conclusion as to the size of an 
external object, and what may be called a mere " modified percep- 
tion," as when a line appears to us shorter or longer than it really 
is. We may be content here to treat them all together. 

The complexity of the psychical processes in question cornea 
about in various ways. On the one hand the characters of a 
perception are determined not alone by the sensations which 
actually give rise to it but also by the psychical conditions re- 
mHlniug as the effect of Former like sensations. In the formation 
of jterceptions and judgments, suggestions and associations play 
iheir part ; so that each perception, while it adds to, is also in 
part the result of our ■ experience.' A simple illustration of this 
is Been in some of the effects of colour. Blue colours as we have 
seen predominate iu a dim light such as that of evening, of 
moonlight or of winter, whereas reds and yellows are marked in 
a bright light such as that of full suiisliine, or of a summer's day. 
Hence, when a landscape is viewed through a yellow glass, the 
yellow hue suggests to the mind bright sunlight and summer 
weather, although the actual illumination wliicli reaches the eye 
i.i diminished by the glass. Conversely when the same Iiindsca|>e 
is viewed through a blue glass the idea of moimligbt or winter is 
suggested. And many other instance.'; mij,'hl lie given in which 
the appreciation of the present is moulded by the experience of 
the post. 

On the other hand the visual perception or visual judgment 
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ia not formed exclusively out of the visual sensations which are 
excited by the image of mi object falling on one or on both eyes 
in a given position. In looking at an object, a movement of one 
or both eyes often takes place, and the perception of the object or 
a judgment concerning tho object is formed out of the two (or 
more) sensations excited by the same object in iliH'erent positions 
of the eyes. And here other factors enter into tlie process, namely 
sensations other than visual sensations, sensations connected 
with the contractions of the muscles of the eye, affections of what 
is known as " the muscular sense." These come into play even 
when we use one eye only, but are especially potent when we use 
both eyes in binocular vision ; a large number of our visual judg- 
ments are determined by the muscular sensations derived from the 
movements of the eyes through which we look at the object whose 
features we are judging. 

Other influences also, such for instance as sensations of touch, 
take part in the psychical processes in question. The mere visual 
sensations which external objects excite, the immediate and direct 
effects of the visual impulses, form after all but a small part of 
wliat we call our vision. Such sensations and other like sensations 
derived through other senses are to us but symbols of things, 
upon which the mind puts its own interpretation. But into these 
matters we cannot enter here. "We must confine ourselves to 
certain common facts concerning perceptions, illusions and visual 
judgments, and more especially to those, which relate to the size 
and distance of external ot)ject8 and to the characters of form 
which are indicated by the word " solidity." 

§ 797. Appreciation of Apparent Sixe. The foundation of 
our judgment of tlie size of any object is the size of the 
retinal image of the object. We can distinguish a sensa- 
tion involving a large retinal area from one involving a small 
area, and in the region of distinct vision can appreciate even 
small dififerences ; this is of course only an exercise of the power 
of localization. We have seen however that, even in the case 
of a simple and single sensation such as that of a white patch 
on a black ground, the sensation does not correspond exactly to 
the objective stimulation of the retina ; the white patch through 
irradiation § 780 appears larger than it really is. When we come 
to deal with more complex groups of sensations we find that 
over and above any such physiological modifications of the 
sensations, the psychical processes mentioned above affect our 
perceptions and judgments of size, often giving rise to illusions. 
If a line such as JlC, Fig. 
158, be divided into two •••••• • 

equal parts AB, BC, and AB * f isb ^ 

be divided by distinct marks 

into several parts, as is shewn in the figure, while BC be left 
entire, the distance AB will always appear greater than CB. 
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The retinal images of the spaces from A to S and from S to C 
are equal and the corresponding primary visual aensatioua are 
also equal, but the mental appreciation of ^ J is interfered 
with by the concurrent sensations of the several intervening dots 
and intervals, and this leads to a mental exaggeration of the 
interval between A and £. So also, if two equal squares 

A B 



(Fig. 159) be marked, one with horizontal and the other with 
vertical alternate dark and light bands, the former will appear 
higher, and the latter broader, than it really is. Hence short 
persons often afl'ect dresses horizontally striped in order to 
increase their apparent height, and very stout persons avoid 
longitudinal stTijx^s. Again, when a short person is placed side 
by side with a tall person, the former appears shorter and llie 
latter taller than each really is. Hy reason of somewhat similar 
psychical processes two perfectly parallel lines or bands, each of 
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Fig. !60. 
which is crossed by slanting pnniUi'l ^hort lines (Fig. 160), will 
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« .«- ««« • «■* p««. « 

«ii;i::-r*^r of tL-i: •/';-:»:i, a:;i :Lis ii.iy l-r iLr ^o:_r ::r & small 
V'/V;t :-^3ir a.^ f-T a Lir^'-r v*:.'jr:».: fir •'!. In vri-rr c- f«>niL a 
ja- ::;:;. •::.•. i-^i v^ thr: 'aJ:Viix\ jjizr: oi aa ol'-r::. w^ I-.!?: a '.Tust our 
jj»:r.>:j:: >n o/ t;**:: airartrnt ?ize by iLrjs- • : a ^liju-r::: of the 
*iL* Ldii'i-e at whi-jii ::.- ooj*-':: is jlarj^i ; and L-rir :Lr ^r*=^i use ^.-f 
t"*'o eyes ooaics in. 

E!ven with one «rve we can. t*:- a ■:-*rnji:n extrL: :>:rni a juJirinent 
not only a* to the p^^ition of th«r oij-r^it iu a \\:ii.x: at ri^-iit angles 
Xf> our vL-ual axLs, but als*j as M- :ls lii-i^iU'.e ii^'-in us al-.ng the 
viiual axis. If the object is n-ai t'.» us. we Lrivr t«.' at'-i.-iumcJate 
for n<jar vision: if far frorti u-, i«» ii-lcix our a-.-viinuicJatiou 
mechanism s<^i that the eve l^rr^.'-iiiprs aiii^jsor*! f-T liisianoe. The 
muscular sense of -this etiv.rt enabl-L-> u- to f-nu a ju«igment 
whether the object is far ur near. Srrinu' thf narrow range of 
our ac/;onjm^j<lation, an J the ?li-jjir iciL-.uIaretri.rt w]:i.h it entails, 
all njon^xrular judjjments of Jistanv*r niusi l^e >ubjr:':t to much 
error J!ver\'one wh'j has tried t" t!ii'-a»l a n'i-«^«llr or t«« j">ur out 
a i.'la*s of wine witliou: usiuL' b"th t.-v.;-. kii»'ws su'.ii vnors. 

When, on the other i;an«l, wc ut*- t^v.i ey^^s. wt- have still the 
variations in acc«^:nnio*latiou, ainl in a«Mitit»n li;ive all the as- 
sisUince which ari-?-** iT«»nj th»_- nius'juhir etf'»rt of S" Jinxliug the 
two ».-yes on the object that sin;L'lt' vi<i'»:i shall iv.-'Ujt. When the 
object is near, we convrii:-- <^»ur vitualaA>;s : wht.n distant, we bring 
th»fni back towanls j^anill^lism. This n^- ^-^^ary c-nti^iction of the 
'>cnlar mu-cles atl"r«ls a inu>ciilar >«',n>t;, by th- lu'ij* t»t which we 
f'^rrn a jud;:ni*rnt as to the *li-tinne of tli'.- <«]ij.-<.t. We can judge 
''f the distanc*' of a vertical line nit»re t-asilv than of a horizontal 
line, l**fcause we can convert'** our visi«»n nior«j easily upon the 
iorm^'r; this is seen in attvMni'tini; a * hiudi junij'' t»ver a hori- 
z'»nt.'il cord, the judL'nient of the distance of the nad i< facilitated 
liv hah'jin'' a veitical conl or tai»e to it. ('«inver<elv. when bv 
anv ni'-ans the convergence wliich is necessarv t«» brin^ the object 
into .sinid" visir»n is h-ssened, the object seems to become more 
distant; wh»'n the conver^'cnce i^ incnMsed, the object seems to 
move towards us; this may be seen in the stereoscope. 

Tlie judL'ni<*nt of size is. as we said above, closely connected 
wirJi that of distance. The real size of the object can be inferred 
fror/i tlie ap]»arent size, that is to say from the size of the retinal 
ima'je. fjiily when the distance of the object from the eye is 
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known. Thus when an object gives rise to a retinal image of a 
certain size, that is to say has a certain apparent size, we estimate 
the distance from us of the object giving rise to the image, and 
upon that come to a conclusion as to its real size. Conversely, 
when we see an object, of whose real size we are otherwise aware, 
or are led to tliink we are aware, our judgment of its distance is 
influenced by its apparent size. Thus when part of our field of 
vision is occupied by the image of a man, knowing otherwise the 
ordinary size of a man, we infer, if the image be very small, tliat 
the man is far off. Tlie reason of the image being small may 
be because the man is far off, in which case our judgment is 
correct ; it may be, however, because the image has been lessened 
by artificial dioptric means, as when the man is looked at through 
an inverted telescope, in which case our judgment becomes an 
illusion. So also a picture on a magic lantern screen when 
gradually enlarged seems to come forward, when gradually di- 
minished seems to recede. In these cases the influence which 
the absence of any muscular sense of binocular adjustment or 
monocular accommodation ought to bring to bear on our judg- 
ment, is thwarted bv the more direct influence of the association 
between size and distance. An instructive illusion of a similar 
kind is produced by developing in the eye a strong negative 
image (§ 782) and projecting the image on to a screen which is 
madj to move backwards and for\vards, or is alternately inclined 
at various angles ; the negative image appears to change in size 
and shape, although it is absolutely subjective in nature and 
wholly independent of the movements of the screen. 

The complex reaction on each other of judgments as to distance 
and size is illustrated by the experience that an object such as a 
person looks unnaturally large when seen in a fog ; being seen 
indistinctly, he is judged to be farther off than he really is, and 
so appears larger than he naturally would do at the distance at 
which he is supposed to be ; and we are similarly influenced by 
the greater or less brightness or saturation of colours. Conversely, 
distant mountains when seen distinctly in a clear atmosphere 
appear smtill, because on account of their distinctness they are 
judged to be nearer than they really are. The indistinctness of 
tlie image of the moon or sun when seen on the horizon, similarly 
contributes to its appearing larger than when seen in the zenith; 
nur judgment however is probably in this case also due to our 
being better able to compare the moon or sun with terrestrial 
objects. We seem moreover in this matter to be esj^ecially in- 
fluenced by our conception (which is itself an illustration of the 
subject we liave in hand) that the vault of the lieavens is flatter 
than it really is ; tlie zenith appears to be less distant than the 
horizon ; a geometric construction will shew that a bodv of the 
same size placed at different parts of the real (spherical) vault 
will appear greater near the horizon than near the zenith of 
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tlie flatter, apparent vault. An amusing illustration of visual 
judgments may be obtained by asking a number of persons in 
succession what they regard as the size of the moon in mid 
heavens. Even making allowance for dioptric differences in 
individual eyes the size of the retinal image of the moon must be 
about the same in all eyes. And yet while some persons will be 
found ready to compare the moon in mid heavens with a three- 
penny piece, others will liken it to a cart-wheel ; and others will 
make intermediate comparisons. 

§ 799. Judgment of Solidity. When we look at a small 
circle all parts of the circle are at the same distance from us, all 
parts are equally distinct at the same time, whether we look at it 
with one eye or with two eyes. When, on the other hand, we 
look at a sphere, the various parts of w^hich are at different 
distances from us, a sense of the accommodation, but much more 
a sense of the binocular adjustment, of the greater or less con- 
vergence of the two eyes, required to make the various parts 
successively distinct, makes us aware that the various parts of the 
sphere are unequally distant ; and from that we form a judgment 
of its solidity. As with distance of objects, so with solidity, which 
is at bottom a matter of distance of the parts of an object, we can 
form a judgment with one eye alone ; but our ideas become much 
more exact and trustworthy when two eyes are used. We are 
further much assisted by the effects produced by the reflection 
of light from the various surfaces of a solid object, and the shadows 
cast by its raised parts ; so much so tliat raised surfaces may be 
made to appear depressed, or vice versa, and flat surfaces either 
raised or depressed, by appropriate arrangements of shadings and 
shadow. 

Binocular vision, moreover, afl'ords us a means of judging of 
the solidity of ol)jects, inasmuch as the image of any solid object 
which falls on to the right eye cannot be exactly like that which 
falls on tlie left, though both are combined in the single percep- 
tion of the two eyes. Thus, w^hen we look at a truncated pyramid 
placed in tlie middle line before us, the image which falls on the 
right eye is of the kind represented in Fig. 161 E, while that 
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which falls on the left eye has the form of Fig. 161 L ; yet the 
perception gained from the two images together corresponds to 
the form of which Fig. 161 B is the projection. Whenever we 
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thus combine in one perception two dissimilar images, one of the 
one, and tlie other of the other eye, we judge that the object 
giving rise to the images is solid. 

This ia the simple principle of the stereoscope, in which two 
slightly dissimilar pictures, such as would correspond to the vision 
of each eye separately, are, by means of reflecting mirrors, as in 
Wheatstone'a original instrument, or by prisms, as in the form 
introduced by Brewster, made to cast images on corruspouding 
parts of the two retinas so as to produce a single perception. 
Though each picture is a surfape of two dimensions only, the 
resulting perception is the same as if a single object, or group of 
objects, of three dimensions had been looked at. 

It might be supposed that the judgment of solidity which 
arises when two dissimilar images are thus combined in one per- 
ception, was due to the tact that all parts of the two images 
cannot fall on corresponding parts of the two retinas at the same 
time, and that therefore the combination of the two needs some 
movement of the eyes. Thus, if we superimpose E on L (Fig. 161), 
it is evident that when the bases coincide the tnmcated apices 
will not, and vict versa ; hence, when the bases fall on corre- 
sponding parts, the apices will not be combined into one image, 
and vice versa ; in order that both may be combined, there must 
be a slight rapid movement of the eyes from the one to the other. 
That, however, no such movement is necessary for each particular 
case is shewn by the fact that solid objects appear as such when 
illuminated by an electric spark, the duration of which is too 
short to permit of any movements of the eyes. If the flash 
occurred at the moment that the eyes were binocnlarly adjusted 
for the bases of the pyramids, the two summits not falling ou 
exactly corresponding parts would give rise to the perceptions 
of two summit^, and the whole object ought to appear contused. 
That it does not, but, on the contrary, appears a single solid, must 
be the result of psychical operations, resulting in what we have 
called a judgment. 

As we have seen, in any one position of the two eyes, only a 
small portion of the field of sight lies in the horopter and falls on 
corresponding points of the two retinas. Most of the objects in 
a scene on which we look give rise to dissimilar images in the two 
eyes; and we attribute solidity to them by rea-son on the one 
hand of the movements of the eyes, and on the other hand of 
the psychical processes just mentioned. Conversely the same 
processes which thus give riss to apparent solidity assist us in 
forming judgments of distance. 

§ BW. If the images of two surfaces, one black and the other 
white, are made to fall on corresponding partt of the eye, so as 
to be united into a single perception, the result is not always a 
mixture of the two impressions, that is a grey, but, in many cases, 
a sstisatioa similar to that produced when a polished surface, such 
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as plumbago, is looked at : the surface appears brilliant, is said to 
have a " lustre." The reason probably is because when we look at 
a polished surface the amount of reflected light which falls upon 
the retina is generally different in the two eyes ; and hence we 
associate an unequal stimulation of the two retinas with the idea 
of a polished lustrous surface. 

We may in this connection refer to what is known as " the 
struggle of the two fields of vision," though the matter is one of 
sensations and not of judgments or intricate psychical processes. 
When the impressions of two colours are united in binocular vision, 
the result is in most cases not a mixture of the two colours, as 
when the same two impressions are brought to bear together at 
the same time on a single retina, but a struggle between the two 
colours, now one, and now the other, becoming prominent, inter- 
mediate tints however being frequently passed through. This 
may arise from the difficulty of accommodating at the same time 
for the two different colours (§ 735) ; both eyes will be accom- 
modated at the same time and to the same degree, but if two eyes, 
one of which is looking at red, and the other at blue, be at one 
moment both accommodated for red rays, the red sensation will 
overpower the blue, while if at another moment they are both 
accommodated for blue, the blue will prevail. It may be however 
that the tendency to rhythmic action, so manifest in activity of 
other simpler forms of living matter makes its appearance also in 
the cerebral changes involved in binocular vision. 



SEC. 13. THE NUTRITION OF THE EYE. 

§ 801. The main blood-vessels of the eye are, as we have 
incidentally seen, the arteria centralis supplying the retina, and 
the (posterior) ciliary arteries supplying the choroid, ciliary 
processes and iris, the vessels going to the choroid being called 
the short ciliary arteries, and those reaching forward to the 
ciliary processes and iris, the long ciliary arteries. From the 
arteria centralis retinae the blood is returned by the vena centralis, 
while the venae vorticosae of the (posterior) ciliary veins gather up 
the blood of both the long and the short (posterior) ciliary arteries. 
These two systems communicate to some extent with each other 
by anastomoses at the entrance of the optic nerve, but on the 
whole are independent. 

In addition to the above, the anterior ciliary arteries pass to 
the eyeball with each of the four straight ocular muscles, supplying 
the front part of the sclerotic as well as the edge of the cornea, 
and sending through the sclerotic 'perforating' arteries to end 
in the iris, ciliary processes, and front part of the choroid, and 
so join the system of the posterior ciliary arteries. Corresponding 
to these anterior ciliary arteries are veins which make their way 
back to the ocular muscles, and the roots of which are especially 
connected with tlie circular canal of Schlemm (§ 717). Further, 
the edge of the cornea is in addition supplied by conjunctival 
blood-vessels. 

The blood-supply of the various parts of the eye is therefore 
somewhat as follows. The inner layers of the retina are supplied 
in a direct manner by the arteria centralis retinje, but the outer 
livers together with the pigment epithelium in an indirect 
manner by the close set choroidal network " choriocapillaris " 
of the posterior ciliar}' arteries. The chon)id proper, that part 
which serves as an investment to the retina and s{)ecialized 
pigment epithelium, is su])plied by the short (posterior) ciliar}^ 
arteries; but the front ciliary part of the choroid, together 
with the ciliary processes and iris, receives blixnl from the long 
(jMJSterior) ciliary arteries, and also from the anterior ciliary 
arteries. The cornea is supplied by the conjunctival as well 
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as by the anterior ciliary arteries, the blood-vessela as we have 
said extendiug a short distance only within the circle o! the 
corneal circumference, while the scanty supply of the sclerotic 
is furnished in the front part of the eyeball by the anterior 
and in the hind part by the posterior ciliary arteries. 

The nutritive supply of the lens, with its capsule, and of 
the vitreous humour is au indirect one, by means of lymph ; 
the anterior surface of the former is bathed by the aqueous 
humour; the lymph streams in the vitreous humour, of which 
we shall speak immediately, furnish that substance with the scanty 
nourishment it needs, and sweep by the posterior surface of the 
lens. 

§ 8(K. In speaking of the movements of the pupil we referred 
to vaso-motor changes in the eye. So far as our present informa- 
tion goes, we have evidence chiefly of va so-cone trictor fibres 
which passing from the sympathetic to the ciliary ganglion 
{§ 725) reach the posterior ciliary arteries by the short ciliary 
nerves; but there are facts which seem to shew that the fifth 
nerve supplies vaso-dilator fibres through the ophthalmic branch. 

The separate distribution of the short ciliary arteries to the 
hinder part of the choroid investment which is busy with the 
nourishment of the retina and which takes little or no share 
in the movements of accommodation, and of the long ciliary arteries 
to the front part of the investment which, as iris, cihary processes 
and muscle, and front part of the choroid itaelf, is concerned in the 
movements of the pupil and of accommodation, suggests that a 
corresponding separate distribution of vaso-motor nerves also 
exists; but we have no exact experimental evidence of this. 

We saw in speaking of the brain (§ 700) that clear evidence 
of the cerebral vessels being subject to vaso-motor infiuences was 
wanting; and in this respect once more the retina behaves like a 
pert of the brain. Though by help of the ophthalmoscope changes 
of calibre in the retinal vessels can easily be observed, we have as 
yet no decisive proof that such changes can be brought about by 
vaso-motor nerves acting directly on the arteria centralis retinse. 
The changes which are observed seem to be determined not 
by the greater or leas contraction of the muscular coat of the 
retinal vessels themselves, but by the pressure to which the 
hlood in the vessels is subjected, and that may be varied by 
many extraneous causes. 



The Lymphatics of thf. Eye. 

§ 803. Though the lymph in the large serous cavities may be 
considered to play a mechanical part inasmuch as it facilitates 
the movements {if the viscera, and though in such a tissue as the 
skin, the lymph in the cavitie.s and vessels of the dermis may 
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similarly perform a mechanical task iu assisting to give at once 
tiriuness and suppleness to the skin, yet over the body at lai^ 
the function of the lymph 13 preeminently a nutritive one, and its 
mechanical duties are insiguilicaitt. As regards the eye the case 
is dlAerent. TUe eyeball is broadly speaking a shell filled with 
Huid, the aqueous and vitreous humours ; and for the various 
funotiuos of the eye it is necessary that this shell should be filled 
to a certain extent, should be tense U) a certain degree, not more 
and not leas ; and this fulness, this tension, " intraocular tension," 
which is considerable, probably much higher than the ordinary 
pressure iu the lymph-spaces of the body at large, is provided by 
tha lymphatic arrangements. It the retina were not adequately 
supported by the vitreous humour, it it could Hap about or in any 
way alter its curvature, the dioptric arrangements of the eye would 
be upset; if the vitreous humour at one time shrank, at another 
expanded, the movements ot accommodation could not be carried 
oui if the aqueous humour were now abundant, now scanty, 
the movements of the pupil would become irregular and un- 
certain ; and if the whole globe were so Habby as to give way 
under the pull of each ocular muscle, the delicate movements 
of the eyeball on which we lately dwelt would become impossible. 
Hence the lymphatics of the eye have a double importance, 
inasmuch they not only, as elsewhere, assist in maintaining the 
due nutrition of the several tissues, but also iu a mechanical 
way help to make the eye an adequate dioptric instrument. 
In accordance with this double duty we find a special lymjih 
apparatus added to the more general lymphatic arraugenieuts 
such as exist elsewhere. 

As belonging Ut the more general arrangements we may note 
the following. The lymph-spaces ot the cornea pass at the margin 
uf the cornea into the lymphatic vessels of the conjunctiva. The 
scanty lymph-spaces of the sclerotic pass at the extreme front int« 
tlie conjunctival lymphatics, but elsewhere are continuous either on 
the inner surface with the perichoroidal lymph-spaces, or on the 
outer surface and that more freely, with the large lymphatic 
Tenonian cavity. Tenon's capsule is a loose thin investment 
of connective tissue lying Ijetween the sclerotic and tlie ocular 
muscles and forming sheaths round the tendons of the latter. 
Between the looser capsule and tiie denser sclerotic is a large 
irregular lymphatic cavity bearing the above name. The peri- 
vascular and other lymph-spaces of the choroid join the pericho- 
roidal spaces, which in turn communicate with the Tenonian cavity 
by lymph-spaces or lymphatics accompanying the ciliary veins 
and to some extent the ciliary arteries as these pierce the sclerotic. 
The Tenonian cavity itself joins a large lymphatic cavity surround- 
ing the optic nerve, ■ the supravaginal * cavity, whence the lymph is 
carried away by the ordinary lymphatics of the orbit. 

The perivascular and other lymph-spaces of the retina are in 
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connection with the lymph-spaces of the optic nerve, which in turn 
join the subarachnoid space of that nerve, and this is continuous 
with the corresponding space in the brain. There appear to be 
also paths uniting these lymphatics of the retina and optic nerves 
with the periclioroidal spaces and Tenonian cavity, and so with the 
external lymphatic system. 

§ 804. In the special lymph apparatus the ciliary processes, 
the iris, the aqueous humour and the vitreous humour are con- 
cerned. 

Tlie aqueous humour. We have more than once spoken of the 
anterior chamber as a lymphatic cavity ; nevertheless the aqueous 
humour contained in it difi'ers greatly from ordinary lymph. Not 
only does it contain much more water, the total solids being not 
much more than Ip.c. (1*3 p.c.) but also the relative proportion of 
the solids between themselves is different from that of lymph, and 
special substances are present in it. The proteids are particularly 
scanty, not more than about '1 p.c. ; these are serum-albumin, 
globulin, and apparently fibrinogen. Inorganic salts, are present 
in about the same proportion as in blood and lymph, viz. 8 p.c. ; 
and these, chiefly sodium chloride, with an unusual proportion 
(4 p.c.) of so-called extractives, furnish nearly all the solid matter. 
Among these extractives is a substance which reduces cupric 
solutions but whicli is not a sugar, though its exact nature is as 
yet unknown ; urea and sarcolactic acid, (in some combination) 
are also said to be, at least often, present. The reaction is neutral 
or faintly alkaline. 

Like the * serous fluid' in the large serous cavities and the 
cerebro-spinal fluid in the cavities of the central nervous system, 
the aqueous humour comes and goes ; the particular fluid which at 
any given moment is present in the eye has not always been there ; 
some of the fluid is continually passing aAvay and fresh fluid 
continually arriving. If fluid be withdrawn from the anterior 
chamber by puncture of the cornea, the chamber is soon refilled , 
indeed, under certain circumstances, a considerable quantity of 
fluid may l)e drained away from the chamber, fresh fluid taking 
the place of that wliich escapes. And, though under normal con- 
ditions the quantity of atiueous humour is fairly constant, the 
fluid may l)e in excess or may be deficient, and the one ])hase 
may pass into the other. The question therefore arises. Whence 
comes the fluid and \vliither does it go ? 

The characters of n(iueous humour just given shew that in 
many reR]>ects it resembles cerebro-spinal fluid though diflering in 
several features. That fluid, we liave seen reason to believe 
(§ 694), is in ])nrt at all events furnislied by the choroid plexuses, 
by a process wliich presents some analogies witli the act of 
secretion. And tlie resemblance between the ciliary ])rocesses and 
tlie clioroid ]>1l'xusos, for botli are vascular folds of pia mat-er 
coveied with epithelium derived from the lining of the primitive 
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medullary canal, suggests that the former furnish the aqueous 
humour in some such way as the latter furnish the cerelirospinal 
Huid. There is a certain amount of experimental evidence in 
favour of this view, for when such a substance as fluorescin, which 
can be detected by the greenish tinge which it gives to the Huids 
and tissues, is injected into the body, into the subcutaneous 
connective tissue or peritoneal cavity for instance, not only does 
it sjwedily appear in the aqueous humour, but the ciliary pro- 
cesses are said to be the parts of the eye in which its presence 
may he first detected. It may be urged that, unlike the epithelium 
covering the choroid plexuses, the pars ciliarjs retina beare no 
distinctive histological indications of secretory activity ; but, as 
we shall presently have occasion to point out, a wholly analogous 
layer of epithelium, that lining the cavities of the internal ear, 
thougli possessing no marked secretory features, certainly furnishes, 
by an act very similar t« secretion, a more or lees lymph-Hke fluid, 
the so-called endo-lymph. The phrase ' secretion ' however must 
not be strained. The somewlmt specialized loose stroma of both 
the ciliary processes and iris undoubtedly contains in its meshes 
a large (luaiitity of what we may suppose to be onlinary lymph ; 
and what is iuteuded by the above view is that while some of this 
lymph may pass by the perichoroidal spaces and so away as 
ordinary lymph, a much larger proportion passes on to the free 
surfaces abutting on the iMiaterior and anterior chambers, and 
in so passing becomes modified in nature. 

The fluid thus furnished by the ciliary processes makes ita 
way, in the first place, into the posterior chamber; but though the 
iris, as we have seen (§ 722) lies close on the lens, there is 
undoubtedly a communication between the two chambers sutH- 
ciently free to allow fluid to pass readily from one to the other 
and so to fill the anterior chamber from the posterior. It is 
difficult to suppose that some of the lymph with which the sponge- 
like stroma of the iris is laden, does not find its way direct through 
the anterior surface of the iris into the anterior chamber ; and 
such a transit would probably be assisted by the continual changes 
of tlie pupil. On the otlier hand the extent of surface Furnished 
by the ciliary processes, which moreover also have the advantages 
of movement in each act of accommodation, is very large comjiared 
with that of the iris; hence we may probably with confidence 
conclude that the greater part of the aqueous humour is furnished 
by the ciliary processes, though the iris may contribute. We may 
add that probably the iridic contribution differs in nature from 
tlte rest, since the epithelium which the fluid has to tmverse is a 
thin layer of flat epithelioid plates. 

The answer to the question. How does the aqueous humour 
leave the anterior chamber 1 presents perhaps less difficulties. As 
we have seen (§ 717), the anterior chamber at the 'iridic angle" 
communicates freely with the spaces of Fontana, and these with 
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the canal of Schleinin, which in turn is in direct connection with 
the radicles of the anterior ciliary veins. Since the ciliary muscle 
pulls on the tissue surrounding the canal of Schlemm it is possible, 
or even probable that the movements of accommodation help 
alternately to close and open the canal, and thus to pump its 
contents into the veins ; by this means the exit of fluid from the 
anterior chamber is rendered less dependent on the relative pres- 
sures of the blood in the vein and of the fluid in the anterior 
chamber. By this channel the aqueous humour gains a ready, 
relatively direct, and short access to the blood-stream. And 
clinical experience shews that if this way be blocked an accumu- 
lation of aqueous humour results. 

We may conclude then that the aqueous humour is a reservoir 
intercalated in a stream of a peculiar fluid which is passing from 
the ciliary processes through the small posterior and larger ante- 
rior chamber, the spaces of Fontana and the canal of Schlemm 
into the venous system. This reser\'^oir on the one hand serves a 
mechanical purpose in preserving the natural form of the eye and 
in affording an adequate fluid bed for the movements of the iris, 
and on the other hand, by bringing new food material and carry- 
ing away waste products, enables the lens to carrj^ out the slow 
and scanty metabolism necessary for its life. 

§ 806. For mechanical purposes the due condition of the 
vitreous humour is perhaps even more important than that of the 
aqueous humour. We have already (§ 720) called attention to the 
fact that the vitreous humour in spite of its being originally a plug 
of mesoblastic tissue, in adult life closely resembles the aqueous 
humour in its chemical features; and indeed it is practically 
an attenuated mesoblastic sponge through which is continually 
streaming, though at a low rate, a fluid identical with or exceed- 
ing like to the aqueous humour. Through the optic disc the fluid of 
the vitreous humour has access to the lymph-spaces of the 
optic nerve ; material injected into the pial sheath of the optic 
nerve finds its way through the optic disc into the vitreous humour 
passing along a * central canal,' ' hyaloid canal * wliicli remains 
after the disappearance of the prolongation of the arteria centralis 
retinae (§ 703). And probably some of the fluid of the vitreous 
humour finds its way by this path into the subarachnoid space. 

But the greater part of the fluid of the vitreous humour seems 
to belong to the same system as the aqueous humour. Fluids pass 
readily in some way or other througli the suspensory ligament ; 
fluid injected into the vitreous humour finds its way into the 
anterior chamber, and a block at the iridic angle leads to undue 
distension, not of the anterior and posterior chambers only, but of 
the whole globe of the eye; the pressures of the aqueous and 
vitreous humour are the same and vary similarly and concurrently. 
We have no satisfactory evidence that any large amount of 
fluid passes direct from the choroid through the retina, past 
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the mtemal limiting and hyaloid membranes into the vitreous 
humour ; as far as we know the whole of the lymph of the retina 
is carried away by the optic nerve in the manner mentioned 
above , and we must therefore conclude that the region of the 
zonule of Zinn serves as the door both for the entrance and exit 
of fluid, the circulation through the vitreous humour between its 
indistinct concentric lamellae being secured by dittusion assisted 
by the movements of the eyeball. 

This important flow of what we may call modified lymph 
like that of the more ordinary lymph in other parts of the 
body, is determined in the first instiince by the blood flow, and 
we may apply to the eye the remarks which were made when 
(§ 302) we treated generally of the relations of lymph to blood- 
supply. Broadly speaking the intraocular pressure rises and falls 
with the general blood-pressure ; the dim cornea and sunk eye 
that betoken tlie approaching end are due to the fall of blood- 
pressure which accompanies death. A local fall, preceded by a 
transient rise, may be brought about by stimulation of the cervical 
sympatlietic, and a local rise by stimulation of the ophthalmic 
branch of tlie fifth nerve, stimulation of the third nerve having 
apparently little ett'ect in either direction. We may add that, 
tempting as the view may seem that the lymph arrangements of 
the eye are under the direct control of the nervous system, we 
have no evidence that such is the case. 

Conceniing the influence of the nervous system on the general 
nutrition of the eye, and the disorders which follow upon section 
or injury to the fifth nerve we have already, in an earlier part of 
the work (§ 549), said all that at present we have to say. 



SEC. 14. THE PROTECTIVE MECHANISMS OF 

THE EYE. 



§ 806. The eye is protected by the two eyelids, each of which 
is strengthened and rendered firm by a curved plate of dense 
connective tissue called the tarsus, (or incorrectly the tarsal 
cartilage), which is larger in the upper than in the lower eyelid. 
Elevation of the upper eyelid assisted by some depression of the 
lower eyelid is spoken of as " opening the eye " ; depression of the 
upper eyelid assisted by elevation of the lower eyelid is spoken of 
as " shutting the eye." The latter movement is brought about by 
the contraction of the orbicularis oculi, a muscle of circularly 
disposed striated fibres placed beneath the skin of each eyelid 
and stretching also over the adjoining bony orbit. The muscle is 
governed by a branch of the seventh, facial nerve, and may be 
thrown into action as part of a reflex act or of a voluntary effort. 
When the facial nerve becomes incapable, through injury or 
disease, of carrying motor impulses, the eye can not be shut 
and remains widely open. There are some reasons however for 
thinking that the motor fibres for the orbicularis, though forming 
part of the facial nerve outside the brain, take origin within the 
brain, not from the facial nucleus but from the hind end of the 
third, oculo-motor nucleus. In the reflex contraction of the 
orbicularis, known as * winking ' or * blinking,' which is so familiar 
as an almost typical reflex movement, but which in the waking 
hours is repeated so regularly, twice a minute or so, as to take on 
almost the characters of a rhytlimic automatic act, the exciting 
afferent impulses are carried along the fibres of the fifth nerve 
distri])uted to the cornea and conjunctiva, and probably, but not 
certainly, pass some way down the ascending root (§ 621) of that 
nerve. 

The eye is opened mainly by the raising of the upper eyelid 
through tlie contraction of the levator palpcbrae superioris. This 
muscl(\ taking origin from the back of the orbit in company with 
the ocular muscles, is inserted into the upper surface of the tarsus 
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of the upper eyelid, benentli the orbicularis. It is governed hy a 
brauch of the third nerve ; heuce injury or disease of this nerve is 
frequeiitly the cause of a drooping of the upper eyelid and an 
inability to open tlie eye fully. 

A portion of the tendon of the levator palpebrae closely united 
with an extension of the tendon of the superior rectus is inserted 
into the hinder part of the upper eyelid, where the conjunctiva 
lining it is about to be reflected over the eyeball ; and a similar 
extension of the inferior rectus is similarly inserted into the 
lower eyelid. Hence a contraction of the superior rectus, while 
elevating the visual axis, at the same time raises somewhat the 
upper eyelid ; and in like manner the inferior rectus, while de- 
pressing the visual axis, lowers the lower eyelid. 

Between the main tendon of the levator palpebrae and the 
tendinous slip just mentioned lies a small bundle of plain, un- 
striated muscular fibres, which starting from the levator, ends in 
the hind border of the tarsus; it is sometimes spoken of as the 
middle insertion of the levator. A similar bundle of plain mus- 
cular fibres connects the insertion of the inferior rectus with the 
tarsus of the lower eyelid. These two small plain unstriated 
muscles appear to be governed by nervous filaments proceeding 
from the cervical sympathetic, stimulation of the cer\'ical sym- 
pathetic leading to contraction of these muscles and so to a 
partial opening of the eye, and section of the same nerve prevent- 
ing their being thrown into contraction and so contributing to 
closure of the eyelids. In some of the lower animals this closure 
of the eye upon section and opening upon stimulation of the 
cervical sympathetic is very distinct. In those animals which 
possess a thinl eyelid this is retracted by stimulation and cornea 
forward upon section of the cervical sympathetic. 

Stimulation of the cervical sympathetic also causes some 
protrusion and section causes recession of the whole eyeball ; this 
is seen at times in man in disease, 

§ 807. The conjunctiva which lines the ocular surface of the 
eyeuds ajiJ is reflected from them over the eyeball, the line along 
which reflection takes place being spoken of as the fornix con- 
junctivae, consists like the skin of the body of which it is a 
continuation, of an epithelium or epidermis resting on a dermis 
of connective tissue, It differs from the skin in the dermis being 
delicate and in the epidermis being thin with a tendency for the 
constituent cells to become columnar ; hence it is sometimes spoken 
of as a " mucous membrane." On the ocular surface of the eyelids 
the conjunctiva is thrown into irregular ridges or imperfect and 
fused papillae, giving rise to a satiny appearance , here the epithe- 
lium consists of several layers of cells, the uppermost of which are 
flattened. Over the fomi.\, the epithelium consists of two or three 
layers only, the cells in the uppermost layers being cubical or 
columnar ; over the bulb the epithelium consists also of a few 
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layers only, the upper cells being somewhat flattened and the 
dermis being thrown up into scattered papillae. 

Imbedded in the tarsus, stretching from the hind border to 
the free edge of the lid lies, in each eyelid, a row of thirty or 
fewer largely developed sebaceous glands (§ 437) the Meibomian 
glands. Sebaceous glands are also attached to the follicles of the 
eyelashes, and into the ducts of some of these open the glands of 
Moll, which have the structure of a sweat gland (§ 436). Small 
mucous glands are moreover found in the conjunctiva especially 
in the neighbourhood of the fornix. 

These several glands contribute to keep the surface of the eye 
and eyelids moist ; but this is chiefly efiected by the secretion of 
the lachrymal gland which is placed above the upper eyelid in the 
lateral region of the orbit, and which, imperfectly divided by an 
extension of the tendon of the levator palpebrarum into two 
masses, discharges its secretion by several ducts opening along the 
fornix conjunctivae. Under ordinary circumstances the fluid thus 
secreted is carried away through the punctum lachrymale of the 
upper and of the lower eyelid, at the inner angle of the eye, into 
the lachrymal canaliculi, and so into the lachrymal sac, and finally 
into the cavity of the nose. When the secretion becomes too 
abundant to escape in this way it overflows on to the cheeks in 
the form of tears. 

The structure of the lachrj'mal gland is in its main features 
identical with that of an albuminous salivary gland, or with that 
of the parotid, save that the epithelium of the ducts is never 
striated ; it will be unnecessary to describe it in detail. In some 
animals a somewhat peculiar gland, the Harderian gland, lies in 
the inner (median) region of the orbit; this varies in structure in 
different animals, being in some a sebaceous gland united with a 
gland similar in structure to the lachrymal gland. 

If a quantity of tears be collected, they are found to form 
a clear faintly alkaline fluid, in many respects like saliva, contain- 
ing about 1 p. c. of solids, of which a small part is proteid in 
nature. Among the salts present sodium chloride is conspicuous. 

The nervous mechanism of the secretion of tears, in many 
respects, resembles that of the secretion of saliva. A flow is usually 
brought about either in a reflex manner by stimuli applied to the 
conjunctiva, the nasal mucous membrane, the tongue, and the 
interior of the mouth, or more directly by emotions. Powerful 
stimulation pi the retina by light will also cause a flow, as will 
electrical or other stimulation of any of the cranial or upper spinal 
afferent nerves. Venous congestion of the head is also said to 
cause a flow. The efferent nerves are the lachrymal and orbital 
branches of the fifth nerve, especially, the former, stimulation of 
these causing a copious flow. It is said that stimulation of the 
cervical sympathetic will also cause a somewhat scanty flow 
of turbid tears, but on this point all observers are not agreed. 
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The chief use of the act of blinking is to keep the surface of 
the cornea moist, and so transparent ; if the cornea be kept un- 
covered for a few minutes its dried surface soon becomes dim. But 
besides this, blinking undoubtedly favours the passage of tears 
through the lachr)nnal canaliculi into the lachrymal sac, and 
hence when the orbicularis is paralysed tears-do not pass so readily 
as usual into the nose ; but the exact mechanism by which this is 
effected has been much disputed. According to some authors, the 
contraction of the orbicularis presses the fluid onwards out of the 
canaK which, upon the relaxation of the orbicularis, dilate and 
receive a fresh quantity. Others maintain that a special arrange- 
ment of muscular fibres keeps the canals open even during the 
closing of the lids, so that the pressure of the contraction of the 
orbicularis is able to have full effect in driving the tears through 
the canals. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HEARING. 



SEC. 1. ON THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE EAR, 
AND ON THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SUBSIDIARY AUDITORY APPARATUS. 

§ 808. We have seen that the eye consists on the one hand of 
the special modified epithelium, the retina, so constituted that 
light falling upon it gives rise to visual impulses in the optic nerve 
and thus to visual sensations in the brain, and on the other hand of 
a special dioptric mechanism, into the construction of which several 
tissues enter and which is so arranged as to cause the rays of light 
to fall in a proper manner on the retina. In the ear we meet with 
a somewliat similar arrangement ; we may recognize on the one 
hand a specially modified epithelium, which we may call the 
auditory epithelium, so constituted that the vibrations of matter, 
the rapidly alternating variations of pressure, which we call 
" waves of sound," generate in the auditory nerve connected with 
it, auditory impulses, developed in the brain into auditory sensa- 
tions, and on the other hand an acoustic apparatus so arranged 
that waves of sound are conducted in a proper manner to the" 
auditory epithelium. Just as visual impulses can be excited by 
light only through the mediation of the retina, so auditory impulses 
can be excited bv sound onlv through the mediation of the audi- 
tory epithelium ; but here the analogy between the optic auditory 
nerves seems to end, for while as we have seen the optic nerve 
conveys, so far as we know, visual impulses only, we have reason 
to think (§ 642) that some fibres at least of the auditory nerve 
convey impulses which do not give rise to auditory sensations, but 
enter in a peculiar manner into the mechanism of coordinated 
movements. 

The retina as we have seen is developed out of the optic vesicle, 
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and the subsidiary dioptric mechanism is built up around the optic 
vesicle ; and in a somewhat similar way the auditory epithelium is 
developed into an otic vesicle, and the subsidiary acoustic apparatus 
is built up around the otic vesicle. The otic vesicle, like the optic 
vesicle, is lined by an epithelium of epiblastic origin, but is not like 
that vesicle budded oft* from the medullary canal. It takes origin 
in an involution of the skin covering the head ; for a time the 
epithelium of the vesicle is continuous with the epidermis of the 
skin, and wholly unconnected with the developing brain ; later on 
the epithelial involution separates from the skin, becomes a closed 
independent vesicle, and makes connections with the brain through 
the auditory nerve growing out to meet it. The otic vesicle 
therefore is not like tlie optic vesicle a part of the brain, and we 
find accordingly the structure of the auditory epithelium much 
more simple than that of the retina ; it corresponds only to a part 
of the retina, to the more external layers of the retina, not to all of 
them. 

We have seen that the optic fibres are connected with a part 
only of the optic vesicle, with the anterior wall only of the retinal 
cu]> and not with the whole of this; the part of the anterior wall 
which forms tlie pars ciliaris retinae and the whole of the posterior 
wall make no connections with the optic fibres and remain in the 
form of a relatively simple epithelium. The connection of the 
auditory nerve with the walls of the otic vesicle is still more 
jMirtial ; the nerve fibres become connected with the epithelium in 
a few limited areas. It is only in these areas that the epithelium 
linini^ the otic vesicle becomes differentiated into the si)ecial 
auditory epithelium; elsewhere it possesses relatively simple 
characters 

The cavity of the optic vesicle is, as we have seen, soon 
obliteratexl by the coming together of the anterior and posterior 
walls. Th(j cavity of the otic vesicle is permanent, growing with 
the growth of the organ and l)ecoming filled with a i)eculiar fluid 
secreted by the walls, called emloltfmph. The vesicle as it grows 
soon loses its early simple, more or less spherical form and assumes 
a most complicated shai)e, Injcoming divided into the4)arts known 
as the utricle with the semicircular canals, the saccule, and the 
canali-^ (.'ochlearis; of these we shall speak in detiil later on. 

§ 809. While the vesicle is assuming this complicated shape, 
the mesoblastic tissue investing it undergf>es a diflerentiation. 
The tissue immediately in contact with the epithelium becomes 
connective tissue serving as a dermis to sup|M)rt the e])ithelium, so 
that the vesicle becomes a (complicated) sac with membnmous 
walls lined with epithelium si)ecially modified into auditory 
epithelium at particular places, at which places and at which 
places alone, the auditory nerve makes ccmnections with the 
walls. 

The outer portion of the mesoblastic tissue is converted into 

12 
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bone of a somewhat dense character, and thus furnishes a bony 
shell or envelope enclosing and to a lai^e extent followinj; the 
contour of the complicated meiubraaous sac. Between the outer 
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endolymphntiiiiM nith Initli Mcciile and ntrirlo. chl. the i-atiuliis cuchlearis, con- 
nertcil with the WH'cule hv the cnnnliK reuniens, and snrroundcil liy its 
perilvioph Hpare. wain vmtibnii. and M'ahi tvinjNini. the latter ending; at 
the fenestra nitnniln. the ttirraer euntinnoui' wjtii the iirrilyniph Npace ii[ the 
vesiilnile umntid the utricle and aan'tilu, the cnchfea in slienu dia^^rani' 
matically ns n simple carve, the wula vestiliuli anil gcala tynipani being 
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bony envelojie and the inner nienibmnous sac is developed a lai^e 
irregular lymphatic space which (Fij;. 16'2) follows to a great 
extent the contour of the sac, but is broken up by broad adhesions 
of the nieinbranou.s sac to the periosteum lininj; the bony enveloi>e 
or by narrower bridles of connective tissue crossing the space , 
some of these forni beds for the branches of the auditory nerve 
nn tlicir way to the auditory epithelium, Tlie fluid in this 
space, wliiuh is lymph and which has access to the lymphatics of 
neifiliboiirinf; ])ails, receives the special name of pcrilyviph. A 
jwrtion of the sac. with its surronndinsj perilymph space and bony 
envelope, undergoes a devebipment differing materially from that 
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of the rest of the sac, and is known as the cochlea. The bony 
envelope surrounding the parts of tlie metnhrauous sac known ns 
the utricle and saccule does not follow closely the contour of those 
parts but remains as an undivided part called the vestibule 
(Fig. 163); the parts of the membranous sac called the senii- 
fircular canals are however followed somewhat closely by the bony 
envelope. The whole bony envelope may be dissected out from 




Fio. 1S3, TuE Tiotrr Labyrititb. Left Ear. (Scbwklbe.) 

A. teen from the uuuide. I), seeu (rum the mediM »ido. Both magnified twice. 

1^. veMiliule. Clil. cuchle*. C/il'. the beginning of the fine turn of the cochleu. 

F. 0, fenestra ovolii. /, r, (ene'tni rutQuda. u c. superior, p.$.e. )>oflt';rior. 

A.<.f horijLODtnl wiuk'in.'uki' cnuala. m,t. meatiu nmlitariiu iuteruux, canal 

(or the BOditory nerve, VII. opening of the canal containing the teventh 



the Spongy bone surrounding it, and may be obtained as a separate 
mass (Fig. 163), known by the name of the labyrinth, or bony 
labijrinth to distinguish it from the taembraaous labyrinth, which 
lies within it, separated from it by the perilymph space. The 
bony labyrinth consists of cochlea, vestibule and semicircular 
canals, but the part of the membranous labyrinth corresponding 
to the vestibule is divided into utricle and saccule. The auditory 
nerve pierces the bony labyrinth at the so-called meatus auditorius 
intrmm (Fig. 163 m. i.) on its way to be distributed to the walls 
of the membranous sac. 

AU these structures, lying at first not far beneath the akin 
and forming together the ' internal ear,' as they grow come into 
cloee connection with a passage on the side of the head leading 
from the exterior into the pharynx and known as the "first" or 
" byomandibular visceral cleft." By a series of changes.'which we 
need not describe here, and indeed about which there is some 
divergence of opinion, this simple primitive passage is replaced in 
the adult by two passages separated from each other by a jjartition 
known as the vumhraiia tympani (Fig. 162 (. m.) or tympanic 
membrane. On the outer side of the membrane lies a tubular 
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channel, the external auditory meatus (m.e., mJeJ), lined by skin, 
and opening on to the exterior by an orifice guarded with the 
"pinna" or "auricle." On the inner side of the membrane lies 
the drum-shaped tympanic cavity {T. C.\ often called the " middle 
ear," which through the tubular Etbstathian tube {K t) opens 
into the pharynx, and which is lined throughout by mucous 
membrane continuous with that of the pharynx. 

The * internal ear ' forms the mesial side of the more or less 
flattened and drum-shaped tympanic cavity oj^posite to the outer 
side which is to a large extent formed by the tymiianic membrane; 
and at two places the osseous tissue of the bony envelope of the 
internal ear is wanting, the gaps giving rise to what in the dried 
skull appear as two foramina, but in the fresh state are two 
membranous fenestra?. One of these, oval in shape, called the 
fenestra oralis (Figs. 162, 166, 168 /. o.), lies between the tympanic 
cavity on the outside and that part of the i)erilymph space which 
surrounds the division of the membranous labyrinth known as the 
utricle on the inside ; in the dried bony labyrinth (Fig. 163 F.o,) 
it appears as a hole in the vestibule. The other, round in shape, 
called the fenestra rotunda (Figs. 162, 166/. r.) lies between the 
tympanic cavity and a part of the perilymph space which enters 
into the construction of the cochlea ; as we shall see, the perilymph 
space of the cochlea may be regarded as a peculiar tubular 
prolongation of that of the vestibule, and the membrane of the 
fenestra rotunda closes as it were the end of this prolongation. 

CerUiin Ijoues of the skull, converted by striking developmental 
changes into a jointetl chain of minute bones, the auditory ossicles 
(Fig. 162 m. i. st.), are by processes of growth thrust into the 
tympanic cavitv in such a way that thev eventually seem to lie 
wholly in the cavity, and to form a bridge across the cavity 
between the tympanic membrane on the outer side, and the 
fenesta ovalis on the mesial sitle. The ossicles are three in 
number; to the tympanic membrane is attached the malUnts ; 
this is joined to the incus, which in turn is joined to the stapes, 
the end of which is att^iched to the fenestra ovalis. Into the 
details of these ossicles we shall enter presently. 

§ 810. The attentions of consciousness, which we call sensations 
of sound, are the result of auditory impulses reaching certain parts 
of the brain along the auditory nerve ; and these auditory impulses 
are generated through vibrations, or rhythmically repeated varia- 
tions of pressure which we call, 'waves of sound/ in some way or 
other acting upon the terminations of the auditory fibres in the 
auditory epithelium. The waves of sound gain access to the 
epithelium by means of the perilymph, passing jn'obably in some 
parts directly through the dermis of the meml)ranous sac to the 
overlying epithelium, and being in other i)arts transmitted to the 
endolymph from the perilymj)!! across the membranous walls, and 
acting on the epithelium through the endolymph. 
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Waves of sound may be and to a certain extent are conducted 
in a direct manner to the perilymph, through the tissues, especially 
the hfirder bony tissues, of the head, reaching the perilymph across 
its bony enveloi)e. The vast majority however of the waves of 
sound which fall upon the head travel through the medium of the 
air, and in order to reach the perilymph liave to pass from a 
gaseous medium, the air, into the solid and lic^uid media of the 
head. Now the vibrations of particles constituting waves of sound 
am not readily communicated from a gaseous to a liquid or solid 
mi?dium ; special conditions are required to effect this. The 
transference of sound from the air to the perilymph is attended 
with considerable difficulty; and the parts of the ear which we have 
spcjken of above as constituting the middle and outer ear, serve as 
an acoustic apparatus for facilitating this transference and thus 
bringing the aerial waves to act on the auditory epithelium, the 
action of the apparatus being somewhat as follows. 

Waves of sound falling on the side of the head reach the 
tympanic membrane by the external meatus, and throw that 
membrane into vibrations. These vibrations are transmitted 
through the chain of ossicles to the membrane of the fenestra 
ovalis and so to the perilymph lying on its far side; sweeping 
over the i>erilymph in its continuous cavity the waves eventually 
break uj)on the fenestra rotunda, having on their way affected the 
auditory epithelium. We have first to inquire how this subsidiary 
acoustic apparatus i)erforms its work. 



The Conducting Apparatus of the Tympanum, 

§ 811. Tlie auditor If ossicles. The malleus, or hammer bone 
(Fig. ItU A and 1)), has a rounded. head (cp.) l>earing a peculiar 
saddle-.shapiMl surface for articulation with the incus, and ends 
below in a taiH»ring process, the manubrium, or handle (mhr.) by 
which it is attached, in a manner to be descril)ed ])resently, to the 
inner surface of the tympanic membrane. To the handle at its 
upi)er part is attached on the inner side the tendon of the tensor 
tymi>ani muscle (Figs. 167, 170, 173 T.T.)\ and at the top of the 
handle, on the outer side, is a short blunt process, processus hrevis, 
(Fig. 164 A p.h.) which as we shall see abuts on a i)arti('ular part 
of the tympanic membrane. Still higher up is a thinner and 
genemlly much longer process (Fig. 164 A p.f, and Fig. 173 ;>./.). 
processus f/rficilis or Folintius, the base of which with part of the 
thick neck of the malleus above ser\'es for the attachment of liga- 
ments, and the end of which is inserted into a tissure in the bony 
wall of the cavitv. 

The incus, amhos or anvil bone (Fig. 164 B and D) has a 
less well defined head, bearing a surface for the articulation with 
the malleus, and a short body which immediately divides into two 
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processes at right angles to each other. One of these, the " short 
process " {p'. V.\ takes up a horizontal position (Fig. 173/?'. V.) and 
IS attached to the wall of the tympanum by a ligament (Ficr 171 
//y. inc.). The other "long process" (Figs. 164, 170, \Ti pCv.) or 
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Fig. 164. The Auditory Ossicles. (After Schwalbe and Helmholtz.) 

Magnified four times. 

A. The malleus, cp. the head (caput), ♦the articulating surface for the incus, /. 
Tooth locking with tooth of incus. Ig. is placed opposite the attachment of 
the ligaments. />./. nrocessus gracilis or Folianus, represente<l as short, p. b. 
processus brcvis. m. or. handle (manubrium.) 

B. The incus. ♦ surface articulating with malleus, t. tooth locking with tooth of 
malleus. />'. 6'. priK'cssus brcvis. />'. /'. processus lougus. 

B'. The lower end of the processus longus seen side way; o, its expanded termi- 
nation or OS orbiculare. 

C. The stapes, c. the head. /. the foo^plate. 

I). The three ossicles in connection. M. malleus, /, incus, st. stapes ; the other 
letters as above. 

* shaft/ tapering and somewhat curved, takes up a vertical position 
parallel to the handle of the malleus, but at its end makes 
a sudden bend mesially towards the internal ear (Fig. 162) 
and terminates in a flattened knob, with which it is articulated to 
the stapes (Fig. 164 I)). This knob, having frequently at least an 
independent ossification, is sometimes spoken of as the os orbiculare 
or lenticulare. 

The stapes or stirrup bone (Fig. 164 C and D), which is placed 
horizontally at right angles to the shaft of tlie incus, consists of 
a head (r) articulating with the extremity of the shaft of the 
incus, and an oval f()ot-i)late (,/), attached in a manner, which 
we shall presently describe, to the fenestra ovalis, the two being 
united by curved limbs after the fashion of a stirrup. 

§ 812. The tympanum, in which these ossicles lie, may be 
compared to a low drum placed obliquely at the end of the external 
meatus. The outer lateral side or surface of the drum is furnished 
by the tympanic membrane, the inner mesial side or surface by 
the bony labyrinth ; but the two sides are not exactly parallel, 
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and the mesial side is much broken up by irregularities. The 
cavity of the drum is not completely circumscribed by a circular 
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Fio. 165. Diagram to illustrate the relations of Auditory Passage, 
Tymi'anum and Eustachian Tube. (After Schwalbe.) 

The figure reprt'soiits a swtion not quite horizontal, l»eiug inclined downwards^ in 
front ; the right-hand edge of the page may be taken to represent the median 
]>Iaiie of the hoad. 

m e. ext<'riial iiicatui*, T. the tympanic cavity. E.t. the Eustachian tube. A. is 
pLiced ill the antrum mustoideum. m t. indicates the attachment of the 
tympanic nieinbnine. 

a. h the axis of the external meatus, c.h.d. that of the Eustachian tube. dd\ shews 
the curved axi.** of the antrum. 

wall like that of a drum proper. In about the lower half of the 
r:\vity (Figs. 166, 167) the wall though irregular is complete; but 
tlie upper half of the cavity is continuous along an axis oblique 
to the axis of the meatus (Fig. 165) with two more or less tubular 
cavities, one stretching upwards and backwards (Fig. 165, ddJ), 
the other downwards and forwards (P'igs. 165, 166, 167 E.t.), The 
latter, distinctly tubular, is the Eustachian tube leading from 
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166. Diagram op the median Wall op the TvMPANrM op the Left Ear 

Magnifieii twice. (After Schwalkv) 



The tympanic, 2 the epitympanic region : below the ref«*roncp figure is seen 
the gentle prominence due to the ampullic. .1, the antrum mastoidenm, the 
line f«? mariviiig its limits. E. t. the Eustachian tnl>e. 7'. 7'. the gr<K)ve for the 
tensor tynipani. / o the depres-^ion of the fcne.«»tra ovalis, the fenestra itself 
being ghiul<Mi. f. r the (lepre.^sion leading to the fene.«»tra rotunda ; al)Ove, and 
ohliiiuelv to the left of thi.-*, lie.«» the projection caufH'd by th«* bane of the cochlea. 
St the prominence for the stapeilius. with the orifice for the exit of the tendon 
VII, the course of the facial nerve. The tympanum proper lies within the lettetf 
a b. d. e. 
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the upper front part of the tympanum obliquely forwards, down- 
wards and towards the median plane of the head into the pharynx. 
The former continues the upper hind part of the tympanum 
upwards, backwards and away from the median line of the head, 
first as an irregular space, sometimes called the "epitympanic 
region," and then farther backwards as a larger space, the antrum 
yiasioideum (Fig. 166 A), which in turn communicates with the 
labyrinth of spaces or " air cells '* of the mastoid bone. 
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Fio. 167. Diagram of the outer wallop the Tympanum (Right Ear) as seen 
FROM THE MESIAL SIDE. Maj^iiitiod twicc. (After Schwalho.) 

m.t. memhraua tympaiii. mh. liaiidlc of Af the malleus. /. the iucus. E. t. 
Eustachian tube. T. T. tensor tvmpani, the tendon of which is seen attached to 
the upper part of the handle o\ the miilleus. hj a, the anterior and Iq. s. the 
superior ligament t)f the malleus, ch. t the chorda tvmpani nerve traversing 
the tympanic cavity. 

The ossicles are placed more or less vertically but yet ol)liquely 
in the tyni])anic cavity in such a way that the heads and ])odies of 
the malleus and incus lie above the tympanum proper in the epi- 
tympanic region (Fig. 167), but the handle of tlie malleus and 
the shaft of the incus descend to the centre of the tym|»anum. 
Opposite but rather above this centre is seen in the median wall 
of the tympanum a funnel-shaped depression (Figs. 166, 168 /. o.) 
at the Ijottom of which lies the fenestra ovalis ; and to this the 
stapes, horizontal but slightly inclined upwards, passes from the 
end of the shaft of the incus. 

Tn the lower part of the median wall, some distance below the 
fenestra ovalis, is seen an irregular def>ression (Fig. 166 f.r.) which 
leads to the fenestra rotunda ; and by the side and above tliis, 
occujiying the central portion of the median wall of tlie tympanum 
projKir is a projection marking the position of the first whorl 
or base of the cochlea. The fenestra ovalis itself marks the 
position of the junction of the utricle and saccule, and in the epi- 
tympanic region, above a rounded ridge caused by the projection of 
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the Fallopian canal carrying the seventh or facial nerve (Fig. 166 
VII.) is a protuberance marking the position of the swollen ends 




Iste III) thv licail iif tliu nuUeuit being indicated. 

mbr. handle of the m 

Ig. r. extenuil ligament, 'q-i, tlie saperior ligameDt of the laatleiu. 



beginning of the lint Ibuaal) turn ut the cochlea. 

or atnpiillie of two of the semicircular canals, namely those known 
as the horizontal and superior. 

The ilislnnce across the tympanum between the beginniiig of 
the chain of ossicles at tlie point of the handle of the malleus 
and its end at the fenestra ovalis is very short, much shorter 
than the len;;lh of the chain itself ; the greater part of the chain, 
iuL'hiding the Ijodies and processes of, that is to say nearly the 
whole of, the malleus and incus, owing to the peculiar form and 
articulation (»f the ossicles, lies above a line drawn from the point 
of the handle of the malleus to the fenestra ovalis. Cf. Figs. 167, 
168. We must now turn "to the details of the manner in which 
the ossicles are attached to the memhrana tympani, to each other, 
and to the fenestra ovalis 

§813. "i.\\'i wmhrann t >j ni pt ni (Fi^. 169) irregularly elliptical 
in form with the long axis vertical is placed obliquely (Figs. 162, 
163 m. t), at the inner end of the external meatus. Nearly the 
whole of the ci re u inference ot the membrane is fixed in a groove 
of the ring-shaped bone, the annulus tympanicus. At the extreme 
top the ring is wanting: and the portion of the membrane thus 
attached, not to the ring hut to the bone above. Iwlng less tense 
than the rest of the membrane, and indeed thrown into folds, is 
distinguished as the membrana flacdda (Fig. 169 m. /.). The 
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short process of the malleus abuts against this part of the mem- 
brane (Fig. 168 p. b.), and when the membrane is viewed from the 
outside, as in looking down the meatus, is seen shining through it 
(Fig. imjp.h.). 




Fio. 169 The Membraka Ttmpani. (After Schn-atbe.l (Mngnificd four times.) 
Tbe memUraue U seen from the cxterual iiieattu aiiil tho handle of tho malleus, 
mbr, ia represciiteil on oliiiiin); through, m-f- the inembraiia HuccidB, the folds 
of whk'h are repreaciited railinliuK from p. h , the pnijei-tioii uutwiinla caused by 
tbe cml uf the »liurt pr<x%Bi< of tlio malleus, u the limliu of tlic memhraue. to 
whkh is attached Ilie en<l uf the handle uf the malleus. The figure sliews diar 
grammatU'ally, the radial aud circular fllires of the membraiie. 

This larger tenser part of the membrane forms a shallow funnel, 
the apex of which, called the umbo (Fig. 169, 170 «), projects into 
the tympanic cavity ; and the handle of the malleus is attached 
to this part of the membrane on its inner side in such a way that 
the umbo is supported by the tip of the handle. The umbo is 
somewhat eccentric in position, lying nearer the bottom than the 
top ; and the sides of the funnel are not flat hut slightly convex 
towards the meatus, though not equally so in all parts. 

The membrane consists of a basis of connective tissue, mem- 
brana propria, covered on tlie outside by a continuation of the 
skin of the meatus, and on the inside by the mucous membrane 
lining the tympanum. The connective tissue basis, which is 
absent from the small flaccid part of the membrane, consists of 
bundles of connective tissue, somewhat peculiar in appearance, 
but yet ordinary (ibrillated, inelastic gelatiniferous connective 
tissue, arranged in an outer layer of radiating bundles, and a 
thinner less complete inner layer of circularly disposed bundles ; 
both layers, especially the circular, are thinner towards the centre 
than at the circumference. The handle of the malleus is im- 
bedded in, and wrapped round by the bundles of this connective 
tissue, the radial bundles radiating from the umbo, or in the 
upper part of the membrane diverging by the sides of the 
handle. 

The skin covering the outer side of the membrane is ordinary 
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akin consisting of dermis and a rather thin epidermis, in which the 
distinction between the malpighian aod corneous layers is not 



The OssiCLKi in Position. Magnified fonr times. (After Henicn.) 
n tlirough tjiupaouni id the line of tho Iodk iixia of the 
hort process ol the incus p'b' has been cut chcongh. 
T.C, The tvmpauic cavicr, mhr. handle of malleiu. u. umbo, p.b, short process 
of the malleus ahcwn* iu dotteil untline as pushing uutwards the membrana 
Aacciiia. T.'f. the atlachmcut of the tendon of the tensor tympanL Ig, the 
attachment of tho external liKament of the roaltetis. Igj. the superior ligament 
of the mnlieiu. (.(. the teeth of tlie incns. pT. the lung process, shaft, of the 
iucus. St, the stnpes. 

very sharp. Blood vessels and a nerve (nervus membrane tym- 
pani, a branch of the auriculo-ternporal) run in the dermis. The 
mucous membrane, lining the inner surface of the membrane, 
i-onsists of a single layer of flattened non-ciliated epithelium cells 
lying on a dermis in which is much reticular connective tissue. 
It will be understood that this mucous membrane is continued 
liver the handle of the malleus, as indeed over the rest of the 
I issicles. 

§ 814. The handle of the malleus being thus firmly imbedded 
in the substance of the tympanic membrane moves with every 
nuivement of it; the attachment of the short process to the 
flaccid part of the membrane is of a looser character. Besides 
this attachment to the tympanic membrane the malleus is further 
Iwund to the wall of tlie tympanum liy throe ligaments of con- 
nective ti'jsue. One, the superior ligament (Figs. 167, 168, 170, 
/y.«,) descends from the upper wall of the tympanum to the head 
of the malleu.s, whose movements it thus steadies. More important 
however tlian this arc the other two ligaments which pass more 
or less horizontally from the outer wall of the tympanum above 
the tympanic membrane, to the neck of the malleus. One placed 
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anteriorly (Figs. 167, 171 ly.a,), the anterior ligament, embraces 
the long or Folian process, the other, the exterior ligament 




Fig. 171. The Ligaments of the Ossicles. (After Hensen.) 

The figure represents a nearJ y horizontal section of the tympanara, carried through 
the headd of the nudleu;) and incus. 

3/. malleus. /. incus, t. articular tooth of incus. Ig. a. anterior and Ig, e. external 

ligament of the malleus. Ig. inc. ligament of the incus. 
The line ax represents the axis of rotation of the two ossicles. 

(Fig. 171 Ig.e.), is placed more externally; the two are nearly 
continuous, leaving however a distinct gap (Fig. 171) between 
them. They ser\'e to limit the movements of and so to keep in 
place the head of the malleus, which it is said still remains in 
position even after the incus has been removed. 

The joint between the malleus and incus, which like other 
joints has articular cartilages, synovial membrane, a capsule and 
ligaments, the latter being verj' slender, is of a peculiar shape, the 
lower part of the articular surface of each bone projecting in the 
form of blunt teeth (Figs. 164, 170, 171, 173, t). These teeth 
lock into each other in such a wav that when bv an inward 
movement of the tympanic membrane the malleus is carried in- 
wards, the incus is necessarily carried inwards also, but that when 
the malleus is moved outwards, that is towards the external 
passage, the incus does not necessarily follow it. Hence while 
every inward movement of the tympanic membrane leads to an 
inward movement of the malleus, incus and stapes, in succession, 
the three falling back into their previous positions when the 
movement ceases, should the tympanic membrane for any reason 
be pushed unduly outwards into the meatus, the joint between the 
malleus and incus gapes and so prevents the stapes being pulled 
out of the fenestra ovalis. 

A ligament, ligament of the incus (Fig. 171 ///. inc.), more or 
less divisil)le into two parts, passing from the median wall of the 
tympanum to the end of the short process of the incus, firmly 
secures that part of the chain of ossicles. The long process of 
the incus hangs nearly vertically downwards but its end turning 
sharply round at right angles expands into a flattened knob, 
which, covered with cartilages, forms a joint with the cartilage 
covered head of the stapes (Figs. 164 B' and D, 172). 

The foot of the stapes (Fig. 172), an irregularly oval plate of 
bone, covered on the side towards the internal ear with cartilage, 
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has its long diameter, about 3 mm., placed horizontally, the vertical 
diameter being about lo mm. It corresponds in form, but is 




Fio. 172. The Stapes in Position. Mach magnified. (Schwalbe.) 

1 . The end of the shaft uf the incns. 2. Its expansion or os orbiculare. 2^. The 
articular cartilage of the same. 3. The capitulum of tlio Hta))es; 3'. Its 
articular cartilage. 4. The hoops of the sta|)es. 5. The foot-plate of the 
sta{R*s. .'>'. Its articular cartilage. 6. The memhraue of the fenestra ovalis. 

ST. The tendon of the stapedius muscle attached to the capitulum of the stapes. 

rather smaller than the fenestra, and between its cartilaginous 
rim and the cartilage-lined rim of the fenestra is attached a 
ring-shai>ed membrane (Fig. 172, 6), consisting of radially disposed 
l)undles uf connective tissue with wliich many elastic fibres are 
mixed. The ring though slightly broader in the front j^art than 
in the hind part of the oval is very narrow, at most 100 /x; hence 
the movements of the stapes within the fenestra are very limited 
in extent, and probably do not exceed a small fraction (^n to y^) 
(»f a millimeter. The tympanic surface of the fenestra an(Imcluded 
stapes is covered with a continuation of the mucous membrane 
which covers the tympanic membrane, and which not only lines 
the whole tympanic cavity but is also reflected over the whole 
chain of ossicles ; the other surface of the stapes, that which forms 
l^art of the ^Hirilymph space of the labyrinth, is lined like the rest 
of the cavity with a lymphatic epithelium. 

§ 815. The chain of ossicles, thus jointed together, attached 
to the tympanic membrane at one end, and to the fenestra ovalis 
at the other, and secured by ligaments, may be regarded as a lever. 
Observations and exi>eriment« shew that the end of the short 
process of the incus serves as the fulcnim, the power being 
applied at the umbo in which the handle of the malleus ends, and 
the ellect being brought to bear on the end of the long im)cess of 
the incus attaches! to the staj)es. In thus acting as a lever the 
heads of the malleus and incus rotate round a horizimtal line 
drawn through them in the direction of the line a,L in Fig. 171. 
Such a lever may be represented by the line xx' in Fig. 173. 
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Careful measurements shew that the whole length of the line 
from F the fulcrum to P, where the power is applied, ia about 
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95 mm., while the length from F to W, where the effect is 
brouglit to bear, is about 63 mm. Hence when the tympanic 
membrane is driven iiiwnnls, tlie corrcspomling inward movement 
of the stajies in the feiiestni is as far as extent is concerned only 
about two-thinls of that of the tympanic membrane. By the 
principle of tliu levfr however the amount of pressure exerted hy 
the movement of the stajtes, the force of the movement, is one 
and a half times greater thati the force expended in producing the 
movement of the tyuiimnic membrane. The arrangement of the 
lever of ossicles therefore is such as to convert a relatively large 
movement into a smaller movement of greater intensity ; the 
benefit of such a conversion is obvious. 



77(C eonduftion of sound fJirouffh the Tympanum. 

§ 816. The conduction of sound from the external air to the 
laliyriuth takes place by means of the tympanic membrane and the 
chain of ossicles acting as a lever in the manner just described. 

Stit'tched membranes have the jiruperty of being readily 
thrown into viliratituisi Ijv aerial waves of sound, and of trans- 
mitting the viliMitious t" bodies in contact with themselves. 
Tlie tympanic niciubraiie is a stretched nicmliraue which, by its 
si/.c, niiturc and ciinfoniiation is K]iecially adapted to take up and 
tniNsiuit a great variety of vibrations. Sound is a vibration of the 
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particles of matter, a series of movements of the particles &otn 
and to a fixed point. In air and other gases the movements of 
the particles lead to altLTiiating condensation and rarefaction of 
the medium, the sound is propagated as waves of altematini^ 
condensation and rarefaction, which since the to-and-fro movement 
of the particles is in the same direction as that in which the 
undulations are travelling, are spoken of as ■ longitudinal ' waves. 
In liquids the transmission of sound also takes place by longi- 
tudinal waves of alternating condensation and rarefaction, and 
sound may travel through solids in the same way. But solids in 
the form of memhranes or plates, strings, and rods may also give 
rise to sounds by being thrown into bodily vibrations, a rod for 
instance bending alternately to-and-fro in rapid succeasiim. In 
such a case the particles of the rod move sensibly in a direction 
transverse to the long axis of the rod ; and the vibrations of this 
kind, thus giving rise to sounds, are spoken of as " tmnsversal " 
vibrations. It will be understood that a rod, membrane, plate or 
string, may also be the subject of longitudinal vibrations ; but the 
sound given out by such longitudinal vibrations diS'ers from that 
given out by transversal vibrations of the same body. A rod, string, 
or membrane thrown into sufficiently rapid and strong transversal 
vibrations, will communicate its vibrations to the surrounding air, 
and so give forth a sound, which will travel through the air in the 
form of waves of longitudinal vibrations. Conversely, sound 
travelling through the air in waves of longitudinal vibrations, and 
striking upon a rod, string or membrane, may throw it into trans- 
versal vibrations. And this is what takes places in the ear. Aerial 
waves of sound, in the form of longitudinal vibrations, alternating 
condensations and rarefaction, of the air, travelling along the 
meatus, fall upon the tympanic membrane, and throw it into 
tmnsversal vibrations; the membrane bends bodily inwards and 
outwards in time with the condensations and rarefactions of the 
air in the meatus on its outer surface. 

The vibrations of a rod, a tuning-fork for example, are com- 
paratively simple in character; and we find, correspondingly, that 
a tuning-fork is very limited in its power of 'taking up' sounds 
from the air. of being thrown into vibrations by sounds falling 
upon it; it will only take up from the air the particular sounds, 
the particular tones as we shall presently call them, which it itself 
gives forth when thrown into vibrations by being struck. The 
vibrations of a membrane are much more complex ; and for this 
reason a membrane takes up much more readily a variety of 
ditlerent sounds reaching it through the air. Still every membrane 
has its fundamental tone or tones, as they are called, those which 
it naturally gives forth when thrown into vibrations; and it takes 
up these from the air much more readily than anv other sounds. 
It is a feature of the tympanic membrane that it takes up, without 
any markeil distinction, a very great variety of sounds within a 
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very large range. It probably has a fundamental tone of its own, 
but this is kept in the background ; it is not prominent, and does 
not materially influence our hearing. Were it otherwise, were the 
tympanic membrane thrown into vibration much more readily by 
a particular sound than by any others, that sound would be domi- 
nant in all our hearing ; and unless, as in vision, psychical ex- 
perience intervened to correct the mere sensation, we should be 
misled in our judgments as to what was taking place around us. 

This general usefulness of the tympanic membrane is secured 
partly by features proper to itself, partly by the fact that it is 
* damped ' by the attachment to it of the chain of ossicles. Without 
attempting to enter into a discussion of a matter which is in many 
ways complex, we may say that the following features contribute 
to make the tympanic membrane sensitive to a large variety of 
sounds. In the first i)lace its dimensions are relatively smalL In 
the second place the material of which it is composed is peculiar, 
so that it is in a special way unyieldvig and rigid ; it retains its 
form when cut away from its bony attachments by a circular 
incision, and the malleus, including its handle, may be removed 
from it without distorting it. In the third place, its remarkable 
form, that of a shallow funnel with sides gently convex towards 
the meatus, has a marked effect upon its capabilities of vibration. 
The chain of ossicles, attached at its far end, to the membrane of 
the fenestra ovalis has a * damping ' effect similar to that, familiar 
to every one, of lessening or stopping the sound of a vibrating 
empty wine-glass or tuml)ler by pressing the finger on it; and 
this 'damping' while it diminishes to a certain extent all the 
vibrations of the membrane is especially effective in the case of 
excessive vibrations, such as those wliicli might be produced by 
the sound wliicli is the fundamental n )V3 of the membrane. 

§ 817. The vibrations thus set going in the tympanic 
membrane are transmitted from it to the chain of ossicles. The 
transmission miglit take place in two ways. In the first place the 
vibrations, the alternate bendings inwards and outwards of the 
membrane, miuht, 1)V carrying with it the attached handle of the 
malleus, work the chain of ossicles as a lever, in the manner 
descril)ed in § 81 o, so tliat each inward flexion of the tympanic 
membrane led to the nu^nibnuie of the fenestra ovalis pushing the 
perilymph of the lal)yrintli inwards, while the return outwards 
auain of the one led to a like return of the other. In the second 
place the transver.sil vibrations of the tym])anic membrane might 
set up longitudinal vibrations in the substance of the malleus, 
which would travel as longitudinal vibrations tlirou<:j;h the chain, 
and so reach the perilynij)li. In the one case the whole chain of 
ossicles swings to and fro, iu the other ca.se the sound is propagated 
by molecular movement. That the ossicles do move eti 7?iasse has 
biMMi ])roV(Ml by re(M)rding their movements in the usual graphic 
metliod. A very light style attached to the end of the incus or to 
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the stapes is made to write on 3 travelling surface ; when the 
tympanic meubrane is thrown into vibrations by a sound, the 
I'lirvea described by the style inditatt! that the chain of bones 
moves v'ilh every vibration of the membrane. On the other hand, 
the comparatively loose attachments of the several ossicles is an 
obstacle to the molecular transmission of sonorous vibrations 
through tliem. Moreover, sonorous vibrations can only be trans- 
mitted to or pass along such bodies as either are vei^- long com- 
pared to the length of the sound-waves, or, as in the case of 
membranes and strings, have one dimensiou very much smaller 
than the others. Now the bones in question are not only not 
especially thiu in any one dimension, but are in all their dimen- 
sions exceedingly small compared with the wave lengths of the 
vibrations of even the shrillest sounds we are capable of hearing ; 
hence they must be useless for the molecular propagation of vibra- 
tions. We may conclude then that when waves of sound tlirow 
the tympanic membrane into vibrations, each inward excursion of 
the membrane is followed by a corresponding impulse given by 
the foot of the stapes to the perilymph. As we have .seen the 
space through which the end of the incus moves is less than that 
through which the handle of the malleus moves, and the move- 
ments of the stapes are in addition restricted by the manner of its 
attachment to the rim of the fenestra ovalis ; but the energy with 
which the end of tlie incus and hence the stapes moves is propor- 
tionately increased, so that we might almost speak of the gentle 
swingings of the tympanic membrane being converted int« smart 
taps on the perilymph of the labyrinth. 

The impulses thus given to the perilymph at the fenestra 
ovalis travel along the intricate passages of the perilymph spaces, 
the details of which wt shall presently study, and finally break 
upon the fenestra rotunda; if the membrane which closes this 
orifice be watched it may be observed to pulsate in sequence with 
the pulsations of the fenestra ovalis. During their passage these 
impulses are communicated to the endolymph and in some way 
or other affect the endings of the auditory nerve. How they do 
this we shall presently study ; but we may here call attention to 
the fact that the waves of sound which fall on the tympanic mem- 
brane are for the most part not simple in character but complex, 
and in many cases exceedingly so. Thi.s cflmplexity is carried on 
into the vibrations of the tympanic membrane and so into the 
impulses given to the perilymph; the waves which sweep past 
the endings of the auditory nerve ore. so to speak, reproductions 
of the complex aerial waves passing down the meatus. 

§ 818. By far the greater number of the sounds which we hear 
reach the tympanic membrane by passing through the air down 
the meatus. One great use of the long external passage is probably 
to protect the delicate tympanic membrane from the accidents to 
which it would be subject were it freely exposed on the surface of 
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the body ; but it has also a use in transmitting to the tympanic 
membrane sounds travelling to the ear in certain directions more 
readilv than those comin*? in other directions. The constriction 
of the meatus at the junction of the outer and middle third serves 
as a sort of diaphragm ])y which waves of sound travelling too 
much out of the line of the meatus are turned back. The external 
ear, auricle, or pinna has also probably a similar effect, reflecting 
into the meatus waves which fall upon it in a particular tlirection 
or waves of a particular kind. But of these uses, which are of 
more imjxirtance in some animals than in man, we shall speak 
again in considering the manner in which we recognize the direc- 
tions of sounds. 

Sounds liowever may reach the ear by paths other than the 
meatus. If a tuning-fork ])e struck and then held near the ear 
it will after a while cease to be heard, the sound dies away ; but 
the sound is heard again if the handle of the fork be placed 
between the teetli ; and when the sound again dies away, it may 
be revived by gently closing the external meatus, care being taken 
not to cause compression of the air within. Wlien the tuning-fork 
is held }>etween the teeth its vibrations are transmitted, through 
the bones of the liead to the tym})anic membrane, which thus set 
in motion acts in the same wav as wlieii it is set in motion 
through the air of the meatus. That the vibrations which thus 
reach the internal ear are, for tlie most part at least, conducted 
through the tympanum, and not brought to bear on the perilymph 
directlv throu^li tlie ]>onv walls of the labvrinth is not onlv 
indicated by the effect just mentioned of closing the meatus, for 
this could have no influence on the labyrinth itself, but may be 
also proved by exj»erinient. If a style be attached to the stapes 
laid bare in the skull, the vibrations of a luning-fork brought into 
contact with the skull, will lead to corresponding movements of 
the St vie. 

Not onlv niav vibrations be transmitted from the skull to the 
tvnii)anic membrane, but also converselv the vibrations of the 
membrane, brc)ught about in the usual way through the meatus, 
may be transmitted to the ])ones of the skull. If a long tube 
introduced into one meatus l)e spoken or sung into, the sounds 
may l)e heard by help of a stethoscope j)laced over various parts 
of the head. Tliey are heard best ])erhaps at the opposite meatus ; 
the vibrations of the bones of the skull set going by one tympanic 
membrane throw the other tympanic membrane also into vibra- 
tions. 

§ 819. Two muscles act upon the auditory apparatus of the 
tympanum; one, the tensor t//mpa/ii, acts upon the malleus and 
hence upf>n the tympanic membrane, the other, the stapedius, acts 
u])on the sta])es. 

The tensor tympani (Fig. 174) is a slender muscle, lying in 
a groove above the bony canal of the Eustachian tube, and having 
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very much the direction of that tube. The tendon in which it 
ends, turns round, almost at right angles to the line of the muscle. 
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Fig. 174. Diagram of tiir Oitkr Wall of the Tympanum as been from thb 

MESIAL BIDE. Magnified twice. (After Schwalbe.) 

m.t. membrana tymnaiii. mh. handle of ^f the Mallear. /. the incuB. E.t. Eosta- 
chian tube. / . T. tensor tympaui, the tendon of which is seen attached to 
the upper part of the handle oi the mallenB. A/, a. the anterior and ig. «. the 
Buporior ligsunent of the nialleus. ch, t, the chorda tympani nerve traversiog 
the tympanic cavity. 

over a bony prominence at the end of the groove, and passing 
athwart the cavity of tlie tympanum from the median side 
outwards (Fig. 168 T, T.) is attached to the upper part of the 
handle of the malleus. 

The effect of the contraction of the muscle is to pull the handle 
of the malleus and so the tympanic mem])rane inwards towards 
the median side. Even in a quiescent state it may })e of use in 
keei)ing up a certain amount of tension and in preventing the 
tympanic membrane being pushed out too far. When it contracts it 
certainly renders the tympanic membrane more tense ; hence it has 
l)een supposed cm the one hand to act as a damper lessening the 
amount of vibration of the membrane in the case of too powerful 
sounds, and on the other hand to accommodate the apparatus to 
tlie sounds falling upon it since the more tense membrane is more 
readily thrown int^) vibrations by higher notc^s and is less sensitive 
to lower notes. It has ])een urged that it is readily thrown into 
contraction at the commencement of a sound, esjxicially of a noise, 
and returns to rest during the continuance of a prolonged musical 
note, the contraction being a simple contraction or twitch, rather 
than a continued tetanic contraction ; it is suggest<3d that this 
may serve to tune the membrane as it were for the sound which 
follows. Efferent impulses reach it through fibres of the fifth 
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nerve from the otic ganglion, and its activity is regulated by reflex 
action, vibrations of the tympanic membrane starting the afferent 
impulses. In some persons the muscle seems to be partly under 
the dominion of the will, since a peculiar crackling noise which 
these persons can produce at pleasure appears to be caused by 
contraction of the tensor tympani. 

The stapedius is a small muscle imbedded in the bone of the 
median wall of the tympanum, the tendon issuing by a hole close 
to the fenestra ovalis (Fig. 166 St.) and being inserted into the 
head of the stapes (Fig. 172 ST). It is supposed to regulate the 
movements of tlie stapes, and especially to prevent the foot plate 
being driven too far into the fenestra ovalis during large or 
sudden movements of the tympanic membrane. Contractions of 
the muscle pull the front part of the stapedial foot plate towards 
the tympanum, the hind part being thereby pressed somewhat 
into the labyrinth and the whole membranous ring round the foot 
being rendered more tense ; but the total efl'ect is to diminish the 
pressure in the lal)yrinth. It perhaps may be regarded as the 
antagonist of the tensor tympani. It is governed by fibres from 
the facial nerve. 

§ 820. The cavity of the tympanum is, as we have seen, 
continuous with the Eustachian tube. The walls of the tube in 
the first third of its length adjoining the tympanum are osseous, 
but in the remaining two-tliirds are cartilaginous and mem- 
branous. The tube, whose lumen is of varjnng diameter and 
special shape, passes obliquely forwards, downwards, and towards 
the median line (Fi^^s. 1 66, 1 67 JtJ.t.) to open at the side of the upper 
part of tlie pharynx. Tlie mucous membrane lining the tube 
consists of a ciliated oi)ithelium resting on a dermis rich in re- 
ticular and adenoid tissue, and bearing glands. The action of the 
cilia is such tliat the movement wliicli tliev effect is directed from 
the tympanum tu the pharynx. The mucous membrane lining 
tlie tym])anum is a continuation of that lining the tube and, like 
that, ciliated exce]>t over the tympanic membrane, the chain of 
ossicles, and prol^ably some other parts ; in these situations the 
epithelium consists of a single layer of fiat non-ciliated cells, and 
a similar epithelium lines the antrum and mastoid cells which 
continue the cavity of the tympanum Ijackwards and upwards. 

One use of the Eustachian tube is to carry down to the 
pharynx the fluid, normally very small in amount, which is secreted 
by the mucous lining of the tympanum, but a far morfe important 
use is that of placing the air in the tympanum in communication 
with that in the pharynx and so with the external air, by which 
means the pressure on the two sides of the tympanic membrane is 
(Huializod. If as sometimes happens the tube is definitely closed, 
the absorption of the gases in the air at first present in the 
tympanum diminishes the pressure on the inner side of the 
tympanic membrane, and so interferes with the vibrations of the 
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membrane. Moreover it is desirable that general changes of 
pressure in the external atmosphere should be rapidly followed 
liy corresponding changes in the pressure within the tympanum, 
since the tympanic membrane would not vibrate normally if any 
marked difference of pressure on the two sides were brought 
about ; and this would result if the way from the tympanum to 
the external air through the tube were blocked. 

The lumen of the tube has in its lower part the form of an 
obli(|uely vertical slit, the sides touching or nearly so; and much 
dispute has taken place as to whether the tube is normally closed 
or open. It is undoubtedly opened during the act of swallowing, 
and during the act, by the action of certain muscles of the palate, 
air is forced up into tlie tympanum. It may be opened also by a 
forced insiriration or a forced expiration when the nose and mouth 
are kept closed ; in the former case the pressure of the air in the 
tympanum is diminislied, in the latter case increased. Although 
under normal circumstances .the lumen is so far patent as to allow 
tlie escape of the fluid driven by the cilia, the evidence goes to 
shew that it is practically closed ; sounds for instance generated in 
tlie pharnyx do not throw the tympanic membrane into vibrations 
in such a way as they would do if the tube were thoroughly oi)en. 
Api)arently the occasional opening, such as that effected by 
swallowing, is sufficient to keep the pressure within the tympanum 
at its projHjr level. When the general pressure of the external 
atmos[)here is rapidly increased or diminished, temporary deafness, 
especially to low notes, frequently ensues, in consequence of the 
pressure within the tympanum not following the changes of the 
pressure without. This however is soon remedied by the act of 
swallowing, wliich o[)ens the tube and thus ecjualises the pressure. 

An abnormal permanency in the closure of the tube is recog- 
nized as a cause of deafness, and may be remedied by catheterism 
of the tulKJ, that is to say, opening up the tube by passing an 
instrument into it from the pharnyx. 



SEC. 2. THE STRUCTURE OF THE LABYRINTH. 



§ 821. The membraDOus labyrinth, into which the primitive 
otic vesicle is developed, though very couipUcated in fonn, is 
viriiUally a sac the cavity of which filled with endolymph is con- 
tinuous throughout We may in the first place consider it aa 
consisting of two divisions, which differ from each other both as to 
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their relations to the perilympli space and as to the i 
wliich the auditory nerve ends in them. Ooe division is that part 
of thD sac which enters inti) the construction of the cochlea, and is 
called the cunalis corhharvt (Fit;. 176, Coch.). The other division 
comprises the rest of the sac. The two correspond respectively to 
the ccfchlea and the vestibule of the bony labjTJuth, including 
with the vestibule the semicircular canals ; we may speak of them 
118 the cochlear and vestibular portions of the sac. As we saw in 
studying the cranial nerves the auditory nerve (§ 618), though 
usually spoken of ns one nerve, really consists of two nerves, 
different in origin, in ending, and to a certaiji extent in structure ; 
one of these two. distributed to the cochlear division of the mem- 
branous labjnrinth, we called the cochlear nerve, the other, dis- 
tributed to the vestibular division, we called the vestibular nerve. 
The vestibular division of the membranous labyrinth consists 
of an oval sac, about 6 mm. long, the utricle (utriculus) (Fig. 176. 
U). and lying below this a smaller, 3 mui. in diameter, more 
spherical, though somewhat oval flattened sac, the saccule (sac- 
culus) (Fig. 176, S). Into the utricle open both ends of each of the 
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three semicircular canals. These are disposed in the three planes of 
space. One (Fig. 176, ff.S. C.) lies in a horizontal plane, and is called 
the horizontal or, since its hoop is directed outwards, the eternal 
semicircular canal. The other two lie in two vertical ])lanes at 
right angles to the above. One lying in a vertical plane more or 
less parallel to the median plane of the head has its hoop directed 
backwards and hence is called the posterior canal {P.S.C); the 
other lying in a vertical place more or less parallel to the trans- 
verse plane of the head has its hoop directed upwards, and hence 
is called the superior canal {A.S.C.). The three planes in 
which the three canals lie are placed with great exactitude at 
right angles to each other ; they do not however coincide with the 
three planes of the head (sagittal or horizontal, median, and 
frontal or transverse) but make angles with these. 

Each canal, at one of the ends by which it opens into the 
utricle, is dilated into a flask-shaped swelling, the ampulla, (Figs. 
175, 176), but at the other end does not shew any such marked 
swelling. Tlie two ends of the two vertical canals, superior and 
posterior, which do not bear ampulla?, join together into a common 
canal (Fig. 175 X,) before they open into the utricle, but both ends 
of the horizontal canal are separate. Hence the canals, taken 
together, oj>en into the utricle by five openings, three of which are 
marked by auipulla?, two are not. 

The saccule, though lying close to the utricle, is wholly distinct 
from it and indeed is sej>arated from it to a certain extent by a 
bony partition stretching inwards from tlie bony envelope; the 
cavity of the one has no direct communication with tliat of the 
other. An indirect comnmnication is however supplied by the 
dtictiis endolymphatieus (Figs. 175 (Le. 176 aA\) which formed by 
the union of a narrow tul)e, springing from the utricle with a wider 
one leading from the saccule, runs inwards towards the median 
line, in a canal hollowed out of the petrosal bone, and ends in a 
flattened sac, sacrus endoh/mphaficus (Fig. 162 s.e.), placed in the 
cavity of the skull and supported between two layers of the dura 
mater. Through this hollow tube the cavity of the utricle is made 
continuous with that of the saccule. 

From the saccule there starts also another narrow tube, the 
ranalis reuniens (Fig. 176 r.), which opens into the canalis coch- 
learis, or cochlear division of the membranous labyrinth ; by this 
the cavity of the vestibular division of the sac is made continuous 
with that of the cochlear division. 

§ 822. The wall of the membranous lal)yrinth consists through- 
out of an epithelium, modified in certain places into auditory 
epithelium (§ 808) and of a connective tissue or dermis, on which 
this epithelium rests. Around this dermis is developed the 
lymphatic cavity, lined with lymphatic epithelium (§ 809) and 
filled with perilymph, the outer wall of the cavity being furnished 
by connective tissue continuous with the periosteum of the bony 
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envelope. The contour ot the hony labyrinth follows in a general 
way only, not closely the contour ot the Diembmnous labyrinth ; 
hence the perilymph space is not uuiforiu but irregular. .In some 
places, as for instance in the convexities of the semicircular canals, 
and where the nerves join it, the membranous labyrinth is fixed to 
tlic bony envelope, the periosteum ot the latter being continuous 
with the dermis of the former or broken only by small lymph 
spaces And where in other situations the perilymph cavity is 
\iiTffi. it is much subdivided, in some places mure than in others, 
by bridles and bauds of connective tissue. Where the vestibule 
abuts on the median wall ot the tympanum, in the situation of 
the fenestra ovalis, which is placed over against the line of division 
of utricle aud saccule (Fig. 162) the space contains few such 
briiUes, and here a considerable portion of the perilymph is 
gathered into what is sometimes spoken of as the ' cisterna.' In 
the hoops of the semicircular canals the membranous canal, 
much siualler in section than the bony canal, seems imbedded 
in the connective tissue of the latter, leaving a considerable space, 
broken by some few bridles, for the perilymph. In other places 
the bands of connective tissue, passing from the inner lining of the 
bony envelojie to the walls of the membranous sac. are so abundant 
that the perilymph space becomes a labyrinth ot small irregular 
passages. Nevertheless, however broken up, the wliole perilymph 
space of the vestibular division of the ear is a continuous space, 
and the pulses given to it by the movements of the stapes sweep 
over the whole ot it 

§ 823. Tlie auditory nerve, both the vestibular and the coch- 
lear division, plunging into the Door of the cranium tc^ether with 
tlie facial nerve and the iiervus intermedius by tlie canal known 
as the mentm nuddorius inUrnus (Fig. 163 via.), and traversing 
some compact bone continuous with the compact shell of the bony 
labyrinth, reaches the labyrinth at the open angle between the 
base of the cochlea and the vestibule. Here the cochlear nerve 
passes to the cochlea in a way which wo shall presently describe 
The vestibular nerve consists of two branches; one (ramus superior), 
lying above the other, is distributed to the utricle, and to the 
superior and horizontal semicircular canals, the other lying beneath 
the former ends in the saccule and in the posterior semicircular 
canal. In the utricle tlie nerve comet into connection, in a man- 
ner which we shall study in detail, with an area ot modilieil audi- 
tory epithelium in the form of an oval low swelling, the macula 
aeuntiea (Fig. 175 m.u.), and the connection of the nerve with the 
saccule is likewise in the form of a marula (Fig. 175 »i.8.); the 
macuhe of the utricle and of the saccule are the only parts of these 
two structures in which the epithelium has any connections with 
the auditory nerve. In the cose of each of the semicircular canals 
the nerve is in cnnnwtion with a part and a part only of each 
ampulla. The area of moditicd audilnrj- epithelium has in each 
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ampulla the form of a forked or horse-shoe shaped ridge placed 
athwart the long axis of the ampulla and projecting into the interior ; 
it is called a crista acustica (Figs. 175 cr.p.y cr.s., cr.h., 176). Hence 
the vestibular nerve ends exclusively in the macula acustica of the 
utricle, the macula acustica of the saccule and the crista acustica 
of each of the three ampullae. The superior branch before it ends 
in the utricle and superior canal bears a ganglion of nerve cells, 
and the division which the same branch gives oflF to the horizontal 
canal also bears a group of nerve cells just before it joins its crista. 
The median branch to the saccule and posterior canal likewise 
l>ears a ganglion which is more or less continuous with the gan- 
glion of the superior branch. 

§ 824. The cochlea may be considered as a prolongation of 
the vestibule in the form of an elongated cone ; and indeed in some 
of the lower animals, in birds for instance, it is a short blunt cone. 
But it differs very widely from the rest of the labyrinth ; and its 
sjKicial features may be broadly considered under three heads. 

In the first place, tlie elongated, almost tubular, bony cone is 
not straight, but twisted closely on itself in two and a half whorls 
(Fig. 16^1), and the whorls grow^ together so as to form a short 
cone, the markings of the whorls being visible on the outside after 
the fashion of a gasteropod shell ; hence the name. In the natural 
position in the head the cochlea is nearly horizontal, with the 
beginning of the tirst whorl at the base abutting on the median 
wall of the tympanum and with the apex directed forwards, and 
tow^ards the median line ; but when we are dealing with it by 
itself it will be convenient to consider it as if it were vertical in 
position with the apex above and the bnse below. The axis, or 
* modiolus ' as it has been called, round whicli the whorls are coiled 
differs from tlie walls of the wliorls themselves in being formed of 
spongy, not coni])act bone, and is traversed by canals for the pas- 
.sage of tlie cochlear nerve, which entering it at the base from the 
meatus intemus, ascends along it to the apex giving off fibres as 
we shall see all the way along. 

In the second ])lace, in the vestibule and semicircular canals 
the membranous labyrinth hangs, for the most part, loose within its 
bony shell, supported by irregular bridles, or is so att<ached that in 
any case there is no very definite arrangement of the perilymph 
space in relation to the sac which it surrounds ; in the cochlea on 
the contrarv a verv detinite arranf^ement obtains. This is best seen 
in a vertical section of the cochlea, in which the w^horls are cut 
transverselv in succession. The whole lumen of the coiled bonv 
tube (Fig. 177) is seen to be roughly circular in section. Within 
this lies the canalis cochlearis ((■. Chi), the tubular continuation of 
the meml>ranous labyrinth. This however is not, as in the semi- 
circular canals round or oval, but triangular in section. It is 
more(»v(M* so i)laced that while the base of the triangle is firmly 
attached to the outer wall of the bony tube, no perilymph space lying 
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betwt^en the twu, tlie apex of the triaDglo is also attached to the end 
of a thin sheet of boDQ {Lam. ap.) which projects outwards into ihe 
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tuttc from the axis for some considernMe distance. The trianfiulnr 
niiinlis cochlearia and the prDJecting sheet of hone tlius completely 
divide the perilymph simce of the tuhe into two spaces, one idiove 
and one helow, (the cochlea being supposed to be placed vertical). 
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These two spaces moreover are each entire, not being broken up 
or subdivided in any way by bridles or bands of connective tissue. 
Such an arrangement obtains all the way along the successive 
whorls except at the extreme top and extreme bottom. The 
projecting sheet of bone, as it is traced from the bottom to the 
top, describes a spiral, and hence is called the lamina spiralis. 
The canalis cochlearis also describes a spiral, winds in fact like a 
turret staircase, as do as well the two perilymph .spaces, and the 
latter are hence called scalae. The one lying above the canalis 
cochlea, when followed to the bottom of the cochlea is found to be 
continuous with, to open freely into, the perilymph space of the 
vestibule; hence it is called scala vestibuli {Sc. V.) The one lying 
below the canalis cochlearis ends blindly at the bottom of the 
cochlea, but in the bony wall of its blind end is an orifice, which 
we have already spoken of as the fenestra rotunda, the membrane 
covering which shuts off the scala in question from the cavity of 
the tympanum ; hence this scala is called the scala tijmjjani {Sc, T,). 
The canalis cochlearis thus lying between these two scalae is 
sometimes called the scala media ; but this name is undesirable 
since the canalis cochlearis being a part of the membranous 
labyrinth, a derivative of the otic vesicle, differs essentially in 
nature from the two scalae, which are merely lymphatic, perilymph 
spaces. 

The whole tube of the cochlea diminishes in size from the 
bottom of the low^ermost whorl to the top of the highest ; but 
the diminution affects the two scahe alone, and the scala tympani 
more rapidly than the scala vestibuli ; the canalis cochlearis so far 
from growing less, increases, except at the very top, from below 
upwards and especially, as we shall see in the dimensions of one 
of its sides. At the top the lamina spiralis comes to an end, 
finishing off in the form of a hook, hamulus, and the canalis 
cochlearis suddenly diminishing ends blindly. Beyond the tip of 
the canalis cochlearis, the scala vestibuli which formed its roof, 
becomes, by a round orifice, helicotrejna, continuous with the end 
of tlie scala tympani which formed its floor ; here, and here alone 
does the one scala open into the other ; and by this connection only 
has the fluid in the scala tympani access to the scala vestibuli and 
so to the j>erilymph space surrounding the vestibular portion of 
the labyrinth. The pulse which each thrust of the stapes at the 
fenestra ovalis imx>arts to the perilymph of the vestibule at the 
cisterna, ])asses into the scala vestibuli, and must either be trans- 
mitted to the scala tympani across the canalis cochlearis or must 
travel along the scala vestibuli to tlie apex of the cochlea, and 
down the wliole lengtli of the scala tympani before it breaks on 
the membrane of the fenestra rotunda. 

If then the bonv tube of the cochlea were unrolled and made 
straight it would appear as a tube diminishing to a pointed end; 
tlie lamina si>iralis would appear as a longitudinal plate running 
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along the whole length of the tube, and partially dividing it length- 
ways into two, while the canalis cochiearia would appear as a smaller 
tube, of triangular section, slid into the lai^r tube in such a way 
that the apex of the triangle all the way along touched the edge of 
the lamina spiralis, and the base all the way along was adherent 
to the opposite side of tlio main tube, thus separating completely 
the scala vestibnli on the one side from the scala tyuipani on the 
other. Only at the pointed end of the main tube would the canalis 
cochlearis be wanting, and here the two scalse would run into each 
other. 

The third great feature of the cochlea is that the auditory 
nerve is connected with the canalis cochlearis. not in a circum- 
scribed patch, macula, or ridge, crista, but along its whole length ; 
and there is accordingly an area of modified auditorj' epithelium 
along the whole length of the canal from close to the bottom of 
the undermost whorl to the tip, or nearly to the very tip of the 
topmost whorl. 

Tlie three sides 'of the canalis cochlearis differ markedly in 
structure and appearance. We shall study the details of these 
Inter on ; meanwhile we may say that the wall which separates the 
canal from the scala vestibutl is a thin membrane (Fig. 177 m. R.), 
known as the membrane of Rnssner, the epithelium on which lining 
the canal is of a simple character; that the epithelium which lines 
the baae of the triangle, lirmly attached to the bony wall, is also 
simple in character : but that a part of the epithelium lining the 
wall which separates the canalis cochlearis from the scala tympani 
is, along the whole length of the spiral, modified auditorj- epithelium 
and is known as the organ of Corti (Fig. 177. Org. C). 

The auditory, cochlear nerve, leaving the meatus internus, 
passes up the axis of the cochlea. As it ascends it gives off 
fibres passing outwards in a spiral manner into the lamina spiralis 
{cf. Fig. 175), which, thick towards the central axis, thins out 
towards its attachment to the canalis cochlearis. As these fibres 
traverse the lamina on their way outwards, nnmerous bipolar nerve- 
cells appear on their course, thus forming along the whole length 
of the spiral a continuous spiral ganglion, the gitnglion spirale 
(Fig. 177, Gg. 9p.), Having passed this ganglion and having reached 
the edge of the lamina spiralis, the fibres pass into and become 
connected, in a manner presently to be described, with the 
auditory epithelium of the oi^an of Corti. 

We may now turn to the minute structure of the membranous 
labyrinth and its auditory epithelium, but before doing so it will 
be well to recall the position in relation to the tympanic cavity 
^^ of the several parts of the internal ear which we have just described. 
^L The whole internal ear lies to the median side of and forms in part 
^H the median wall of the tympanic cavity. N'early opposite the 
^H middle of the tympanic ring and membrane, the median wall 
^^K of the tympanum is marked by an elevation (the promontorium), 
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or faintly fibrillated ground substance, traversed by blood vessels, 
but free from nuclei. Lower down scattered nuclei or rather 
connective tissue corpuscles make their appearance, but the 
ground substance in which they lie remains for the most part 
hyaline, the tissue having an aspect not unlike that of cartilage. 
Still lower down the groundwork is broken up, in the ordinaiy way, 
into bundles of conuective tissue. The branchlet of the auditory 
nerve, reaching the ridge at its base, not far from its middle, 
spreads out fanwise into nerve-fibrea and bundles of nerve-fibres, 
which in a more or less plexiform manner run vertically upwards 
towards the summit of the ridge along its whole length. Hence 
in a transverse section of the ridge the nerve-fibres are seen 
ascending, in a vertical direction, through the connective tissue 
cushion to the epithelial cap, in which they are lost to view. So 
long as it remains in the connective tissue cushion each fibre re- 
tains all its constituents, neurilemma, medulla, and axis cylinder ; 
upon entering the epithelium it loses as we shall see its neurilemma, 
and in most instances its medulla. 

In a vertical section of a ridge, the thickened epithelium 
forming a cap to the ridge is seen to have special characters 
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which are maintained from some little distance down the sides, 
and then almost suddenly cease. This is the auditor if epithelium 
and with this alone do the nerve-fibres make connections. Seen 
i)i situ (Fig. 178 A) this epithelium api>ears to consist of an outer 
row of cylindrical or columnar cells (c.c), forming the free surface, 
and between this and the tunica propria, of a part calling to mind 
the nuclear layers of the retina, since it appears to be composed 
of nuclei {n.l.) closely packed together; we may s])eak of it as "the 
nuclear layer." From the free surface of this auditory epithelium 
a number of elongated, rigid, spoke-like processes («./i.), of great 
length in some animals such as fishes, but shorter in man, project 
into the cavity of the ampulla ; these are the auditory hairs. 
According to some authors at all events the free surface of the 
epithelium is guarded by a cuticular membrane, pierced for the 
passage of the auditor}' hairs. 

At some little distance down the sides of the ridge, the nuclear 
layer disappears as do also the auditor}' hairs*; the auditory 
epithelium is almost suddenly transformed into a single layer 
of epithelial cells, which difi'er chiefly from the epithelial cells 
forming the general lining of the labyrinth, in that they are tall, 
cylindrical and large, with the cell substance rich in granules. 
These cylindrical cells, which in no way enter into connection with 
the fibres of the auditor}' ner\'e, gradually change at some distance 
from the auditory epithelium into the flat polyhedral cells of the 
general lining. 

In hardened and prepared specimens the auditory hairs 
appeared to be imbedded in a cap of mucous or fibrinous 
material. This, which has been called the " cupula," is supposed 
to be an artificial product, the result of a coagulation of the 
endolymph, and not Xm exist during life. 

Contrar}' to what occurs in an epithelium elsewhere, the blood 
vessels instead of being absolutelv confined to the connective 
tissue basis or dermis pass occasionally into the epithelium itself, 
and form loops among the cells ; as we shall see this also occurs in 
the cochlea. 

§ 827. The features which we have just described may be 
recognized without any great difficulty in sections of ampulla? 
prepared in various ways ; but considerable difference of opinion 
obtains as to the exact nature of the constituent elements of the 
epithelium and especially of their relations to the nerve fibres ; 
nor is the existence of a difference of opinion to be wondered at 
when the difficulties of investigation, greater perhaps than in any 
other histological subject, are born in mind. 

According to one view, the auditory epithelium consists of two 
kinds of cells. The one kind (Fig. 178 B, 1, 2) is a cell cylindrical 
in form or rather flask-shaped, with a flat top forming part of the 
free surface of the epithelium, and a conical but rounded base 
reaching less than half-way down the thickness of the epithelium. 
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The cell substance, very delicate in nature, containB a number of 
granules, and bears near the base a large, conspicuous, spheroidal 
nucL'US. From the free surface there projects a bundle of long 
stiff hairs, the auditory hairs, which often slick together in the 
form of an attenuated cone. Cells of this kind may be called 
kair-fells, or for reasons which we shall see directly, lylinder cells. 
The other kind of cell (Fig. 178 B 3, 4, 5) poaaesses a nucleus 
smaller than that of the cylinder ceil and having the form of a 
short ellipsoid, placed vertically , around this nucleus lies a 
relatively small quantity of cell substance, delicate like that of 
the cylinder cells but probably of a different nature. This scanty 
Cfll body is prolonged upwards between the cylinder celb as a 
rod-shajHtd process terminating abruptly at the surface, and 
stretches in the opposite direction as a process wliich, frequently 
but not always branched and irregular, reaches to and ends at the 
surface of the dermis. These rod cells or spindle cells are much 
more numerous than the cylinder cells, and their nuclei are 
placed at different levels, some close upon the ilermis, others at 
different distances from it up to the level of the bases of the 
cylinder cells. Tlie nuclei of these rod cells thus occupy the 
space batween the bases of the cylinder cells and the dermis ; 
they form in fact the nuclear layer spoken of above. It sliould 
be added that the nuclei which form a row immediately above the 
dermis are regarded by some authors as belonging to cells differing 
from the rod cells, their cell substance being said to be conffned to 
the neighbourhood of the nucleus, and not to extend to the surface 
of the epitlielium ; these are spoken of as basal cells. 

According to the view which we are relating, a nerve fibre 
of the auditory nerve after traversing the auditory cushion (Fig. 
178 A) passes into the epithelium and losing both neurilemma 
and medulla, though sometimes retaining the latter for a short 
distance, makes its way as a naked axis cylinder between the rod 
cells, taking sometimes a vertical, but often a more horizontal 
direction. In its course it gives off' fine lateral irregular branches, 
{Fig. 178 B li) often divides, is frequently very distinctly fibril- 
latcd, and eventually ends in a nest or brush of iibrillie, into 
which the conical basa of a cylinder cell fits, or with which the 
cell substance of the cell is continuous : though appearances 
support this latter view, it cannot be regarded as certain. The 
nerve fibres appear to make no connections with the rod cells, 
which are hence regarded as of the nature of supporting or sub- 
sidiary structures ; the cylinder cells alone, and according to this 
view it is these which bear the auditorj' hairs, are to be looked 
upon as the functional terminal organs of the fibres of the auditory 
nerve. 

Other observers, on the otiier hand, maintain that the auditory 
hftira ar^* borne not by the cylindrical cells but by the rod cells 

k (hence it is perhaps better to call the former cylinder eeUa rather J 
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may however occasionally be found iu the ainpuUte, or even in the 
perilymph chambers of the cochlea. 

The Cochlea. 

g 830. As we have seen, the canalis cochlearis is a long spiral 
tube triangular iu section, the apex of the triangle being attached 
to the edge of the spiral laiuina, and the base to the opposite wall 
of the bony canal In a dried specimen the bouy spiral lamina 
ends in a thin edge, but iu the fresh state tlie edge ia thickened 
by connective tissue into a projection of peculiar form called 
the lirahiis (Fig. 177 lb.), whicli presents two edges, placed oue 
above the other and seen in vertical section as two lips separated 
by a groove. The upper lip, which when looked at lengtliways 
is seen to end in a number of projections ur teeth, "auditory 
teeth," is called the vestibular lip, labium fcutibulare (Fig. 177 
Lt>., 179 I.V.), the lower lip is called the tympanic lip, labium 
tijmpanieum (177 Zt., 179 /.(.), and the groove between them is 
called the spiral groove, sulcus spiralig. The vestibular lip and 
upper portion of the limbus is composed of a somewhat peculiar 
connective tissue, consisting of a homogeneous matrix in which 
are imbedded corpuscles; this is covered, except over the auditory 
teeth themselves, by a tliin layer of flat epithelial cells, and deeper 
down passes into the bony tissue of the lamina. The vestibular 
lip serves for the attachment of the structure Imowu as the 
itrtorial membrane, wembrana leitoria (Figs. 177, 179 m.t.). The 
tympanic Up, juttmg farther outwards than does the upper lip, is 
the more direct continuation of the bony spiral lamina, and ends 
in an even edge composed of connective tissue which serves for 
the attachment of the basilar jtiembrane (Figs. 177, 179 m.b). 

The membrane of Reissner, stretching across from the limbus 
of the spiral lamina to the opposite wall and so forming the 
vestibular wall of the canalis cochlearis (Fig. 177 m.R.), is a thin 
membrane, the basis of which is a sheet of homogeneous or 
obscurely fibrillated connective tissue, continuous on the inner, 
median side with the connective tissue of the limbus and on the 
opposite side with the periosteum of the bony shell of the cochlea. 
On the aide looking towards the scala vestibuli this basis ia 
covered with a single layer of lymphatic epithelioid plates; on 
the opposite side, in the cavity of the canalis cochlearis, it ia 
covered with a single layer of flat polygonal cells, similar to 
those lining the non-auditor>' part of the vestibule, and like them 
presenting minor difl'erences between themselves, some cells lietng 
more jn^nular than others. 

Tlie periosteum which lines the whole of the bony canal of the 
cochlea, and which over the lindius may be supposed to be repre- 
sented by the peculiar connective tissue spoken of above, ia on 
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the outer side, where the base of the triangle of the eanalis 
cfx^hlearLs is attached, developed into a thick cushion (Fig. 177), 
consisting of interwoven bundles of connective tissue, among 
which are interspersed numerous branched cells imbedded in a 
clear matrix. Opposite the tjTnpanic lip of the spiral lamina, 
the bundles of fibres of this tissue converge to form a projection, 
the spiral ligament, ligamentum spirale (Figs. 177, 179 Zg, sp.), 
which is attached to, or rather which passes into the outer edge of 
the basilar membrane. 

This cushion of connective tissue extends above for a sliort 
distance into the region of the scala vestibuli, and for a greater 
distance below into the region of the scala tympani; it is 
however thickest and best developed opposite the canalis coch- 
learis. Here it is lined by the epithelium of that canal, but 
the characters of the epithelium in this region are somewhat 
sjjecial- The cells are cubical or even columnar, and frequently 
irregular in form ; they are also granular and have the aspect of 
cells in which metabolism is active. The special characteristic 
however is that blood vessels which are abundant in the 
underlying connective tissue cushion traverse the line of de- 
marcation ])etween dermis and epithelium, and pass between 
the epithelial cells themselves, so that, in this region, a con- 
fusion between connective tissue and epithelial elements takes 
place. Owing to the jxjculiar prominence of the blood vessels 
this portion of the lining of the canalis cochlearis has been 
called the vaHciilar handy stria vascularis (Fig. 177 Str. v.). 
We may probably regard it as secretory in function, analogous 
to the choroid plexus oi the brain and tlie ciliary processes of the 
eye, and as takinir at least a large part in furnishing the endo- 
lymph, whicli it must be remembered is useful not only for 
mechanical acoustic purposes, but also for the nourishment of the 
delicate auditory epithelium. 

§ 831. The remaining tympanic wall of the canalis cochlearis 
consists, like tlie membrane of lieissner, of a connective tissue 
basis with an ej)ithelium derived from the epithelium of the otic 
vesicle on the one side, and with lymphatic epithelioid plates on the 
other; but ])art of tlie e])ithelium, namely a ])ortion lying midway 
l)etw(ien tlie spiral lamina on the inside and the spiral ligament 
on the outside, is along the whole length of the spiral, except 
at th(i extreme ends, diil'entiated into auditor}^ epithelium of 
remarkable characters ; and the connective tissue basis possesses 
corresponding special features, as indeed does also the lymphatic 
ejjit helium. 

At the extreme edge of the tympanic lip of the spiral lamina 
the ordinary bundles of fibres of connective tissue are gathered up 
into a thin sheet whicli stretches radially across to the spiral 
ligament, and there fuses again with the more ordinary con- 
nective tissue of that ligament. It is this sheet whicli is called 
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the basilar jiiembraiie (Figs. 177, 179 m.b.). It may be regarded 
as consisting of two parts, one reaching radially from the tympanic 
lip to a point mtirked by the attachment of what we shall pre- 
sently speak of as the feet of the outer rods of Corti, the other 
continued on from this point to the spiral ligament. In its lirst 
more median part the basilar membrane is a thin rigid sheet 
which, though distinctly hbrillat«J radially, cannot be said to be 
composed of deHnite fibres. In its second, more lateral part, the 
membrane becomes somewhat thicker, thinning however again as 
it approaches the spiral ligament, and is obviously composed 
of fibres, lying side by side and cemented by or imbedded in a 
homogeneous ground-substance differing in nature from the fibres 
themselves. The fibres, when isolated are sttEf, bending at a sharp 
angle, not curling, and are easily broken. 

On its tympanic side, the basilar membrane bears, resting 
on a thin layer of homogeneous ground substance, a lymphatic 
epithelium (.^iS^. 177, 179 (./.), the cells of which, often more 
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than one layer deep, are spindle shaped, the cell substance being 
prolonged into filamentous processes taking a longitudinal, that 
u to say spiral, direction along the length of the canal. Near 
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the tympanic lip, beneath what we shall speak of as the '^ timnel " 
of the organ of Lord, a bl«»l vessel, lying app»GrentIy in the midst 
of the epithelioid celfe, may be traced for s«jme distance up the 
spiral ; this ko^ spiraU as it is calle*!, senes to secure the due 
nourishment of the important structures lying over it. 

§ 832. (>n the side of the basilar membrane which looks 
towards the canalis ctxhlearis, the epithelium of the canal lies 
immediately on the membrane or is separated from it by a thin 
layer of hom<^»geneous ground substance in which here and there 
a corpuscle may l>e seen ; and the part of this epithelium which is 
modified int*^> auditory epithelium is called, as we have said, the 
organ of Cotii. 

At about the middle of the organ of Corti and forming as 
it were the kev-stone of its structure, are the bodies known as 
the rods 0/ Corti Figs. 179 \.r.,o.r., 180 B, B'), peculiarly modified 
epithelial cells, arranged along the length of the spiral in two 
rows, an inner row and an outer row. Each cell in each row has 
become, in large part, converted into a cuned rod of peculiar 
sha])e, inclined at an angle to the basilar membrane in such a 
way that the inner tckIs and the outer rods lean against each 
other, their upper parts or " heads " being in contact, but their 
lower parts, or " feet," which rest on the basilar membrane, being 
wide apart; hence they with a strip of the basilar membrane 
lying between their feet, enclose a space, triangular in vertical 
section, forming along the length of the spiral the ** tunnel " 
spoken of above (Fig. 179). 

On the inner or median side of the row of inner rods, lies a 
single row of epithelial cells l>earing hairs, the inner hair-cells, 
seen in vertical section as a single cell (Fig. 179 i.h.c.). At the 
l)ase of the inner hair-cells lies a group of nuclei (n.r.) not 
unlike those forming the nuclear layer of a crista or macula ; 
and just below these, the libres of the auditor}- ner\^e pierce, 
as we shall see in detail presently, the tympanic lip in order 
to make connections with the epithelial organ of Corti. Next 
to the inner hair-cells, to tlie inner side, comes a row of toll 
columnar epithelium cells (seen in vertical section of course as 
a single cell) ; and this row is succeeded in the direction of the 
spiral groove, l\v otlier rows of cells diminishing in altitude until 
in tlie< groove itself they thin away altogether leaving bare of 
e])itlieliiim the auditory teeth which, as we have said, overhang 
the groove. 

To tlie outside of the row of outer rods come four (or in certain 
])arts of the spiral three or five) rows of complicated cells, which 
we may for the present speak of as outer hair-cells (Fig. 179 o.h.c), 
Tliese are succeeded outwards by a group of tall columnar or 
conical cells, of sim])le character, massed together in a group 
forming a hump to tlie outside of the outer hair-cells. These, 
which are called " Ilensen's cells " \H.c.\ are in turn succeeded 
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iiutwanls by shorter cubical or low columnar cella, called 
"C'lauJiiis celh" (CT.c), which at the spiral ligameat pass iuto 
the epithelium of the stria vascularis. In both the cells of 
Ileiiseii imtl those of Clautliiis, the cell substance is granular 
nti<] is very often loaded with pigment or with material stAining 
ileejily with osmic acid or other reagents. 

As we shall see, tlie row of inner and the rows of outer hair-cells 
iire the only cells with which the libres of the auditory nerve 
make any connections, and these witli the rods of Corti are alone 
to be regarded ns the functional terminal organs of the nerve ; it 
is by means of tliese structures that the waves of sound are enabled 
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to give rise to auditory impulses in the auditory nerve. The cells 
of Hensen and Claudius on the outside of the outer hair-cells, and 
the cells in the spiral groove on the inside of the inner hair-cells, 
have doubtless parts to play ; but their function is probably in 
some way or other nutritive only, they are not immediately con- 
cerned in the production of auditory impulses. 

§ 833. The inner rod of Corti (Fig. 180 ]>) consists of a head, 
more or less round but with flattened sides, and of a thinner 
cylindrical body, or limb, which sloping with a gentle curve down- 
wards and inwards ends in an enlarged foot cemented to rather 
than fused with the basilar membrane just at its beginning out- 
side the tympanic lip of the spiral lamina. From the head a thin 
flat plate is continued outwards over the outer rods (Fig. 180 
B joA., Di.r./i.). 

The outer rod of Corti (Fig. 180 B') also consists of a head, the 
rounded surface of which directed inwards fits into a hollow supplied 
by the head of the inner rod, while the upper surface is prolonged 
outwards in the direction of the outer hair-cells as a long plate, 
the "phalangar process " (B' ph.). To the head succeeds a slender 
cylindrical gently curved body or limb, which sloping downwards 
and outwards ends in an expanded foot cemented to the basilar 
membrane at some distance to the outer side of the attachment of 
the foot of the inner rod. 

The substance of which the rods are composed is peculiar. In 
a perfectly fresh state the rods seem homogeneous or, especially 
in the region of the limb, obscurely striated ; they are somewhat 
easily decomposed and are readily acted upon by reagents ; under 
the influence of hardening reagents they become rigid, and the 
the limb is then distinctly striated longitudinally. At each angle, 
formed by the limb and foot of the inner rod and of the outer 
rod with the basilar membrane, is seen a nucleus surrounded 
by ordinary protoplasmic cell substance, and a thin layer of the 
same cell substance is continued as a delicate lining up the limbs. 
The rods may be considered as portions of the substance of two 
cells, represented by the two nuclei just spoken of, which have 
become specially difi'erentiated in nature, and in being differentiated 
have assumed a special form. They have been spoken of as 
' cuticular ' formations, and indeed the phalangar process of the 
outer rod is the beginning of a structure which may be considered 
cuticular and which, consisting of rings joined together by flat 
bars, or " phalangae," stretches outwards so as to form a covering 
over the whole region of the outer hair-cells (Fig. 180 D). Through 
the holes of the rings of this reticulate membrane, membrana reticu- 
lata as it is called, the heads of the outer hair-cells project, and 
processes from cells which we shall presently describe as connected 
with or forming part of the outer hair-cells are attached to the 
bars between the rings. The word " phalangae " means the poles 
on which a burden is slung between two men's shoulders ; and the 
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cells of the organ of Corti may be regarded as alung from the 
trellis work of the reticulata membrane, or perhaps more exactly 
slung between it and the basilar membrane. The whole reticulate 
membraae thus seeming to serve as a support to the outer hair- 
cells, may justly be regarded as cuticular; and if so we may 
regard the rods of Corti as cuticular also. It must however be 
remambered that the rods are very peculiar in nature ; one might 
be inclined to compare them on the one hand with the hyaline 
border of a ciliated cell, and on the other hand with the out«r 
limbs of the rods and cones of the retina. 

The rods thus form along the length of the spiral of the cochlea 
a double row. inner and outer. In each row the heads are in 
contact, the adjoining sides being as we said Hat ; the phalangar 
processes of the outer row are also in contact with each other, side 
by side ; and the outer heads fit into the inner heads. llence 
when the organ of Corti is viewed from above (Fig. 180 D) along 
a portion of its length, this part of the organ very strikingly 
resembles the keys of a piano. The inner rods however are more 
numerous than the outer rods, in the proportion of 6'6 to 3'8, so 
that each outer rod is not exactly opposite an inner rod, but fits 
into more than one inner rod. 

While, in the case of both inner and outer rods the heads are 
in contact sideways, that ia to say along the length of the spiral, 
and the same is true of the expanded feet also, the more slender 
limbs are not iu contact but leave spaces or clefts between every 
two rods in each row. Through these clefts nerve filaments as 
wa shall see make their way from the region of the inner hair 
cells into the spiral tunnel formed by the rows of inner and out?r 
rods on each side and by the basilar membrane at the base, and 
beyond this, from the tunnel into the region of the outer hair-cells. 

§ 834. The inner hair-cells form a single row to the inner 
side ot the inner rods. Each hair-cell (Fig. ISO A) bears much 
resemblance to, and may be regarded as analogous to a cylinder 
cell of a crista or mscula. It is fiask-shaped, ending below in a 
blunt cone, and bears in its lower part a large spherical nucleus. 
Its upper end, circular or oval in outline, has a hyaline border like 
that of a ciliated cell, and from this project a number, a dozen 
or more, not of long hairs but of short (5 fi) rods, definitely 
arranged in a. gentle curve (Fig, 180 A'), lying at about the 
middle of the free surface of the cell with the hollow of the curve 
looking inwards towards the spiral lamina. The substance of 
the cell is granular, but very waterj' and very delicate, readily 
shrinking and becoming deformed under the influence of reagents, 

The pointed base of the inner hair-cell dips down into a group 
of nuclei, which form, as we have said, something like the nuclear 
layer of the crista or macula. There has been much difference 

I of opinion about these nuclei, but they appear to belong to cells . 

very like the rod cells of the crista and macula. The scanty cell J 
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substance round the nucleus is prolonged downwards as a thin 
process to or towards the tympanic lip and beginning of the basilar 
membrane and upwards also as a thin process, which running by 
the side of the inner hair-cells, ends apparently in a cuticular 
expansion. The nuclei may therefore be considered as belonging 
to supporting or subsidiary structures. The row of inner hair- 
cells abuts, on the inner side, on the heads of the inner rods, 
which thus afford a support to them on this side. On the other 
side, towards the spiral lamina, the hair-cells are supported by the 
elongated epithelial cells mentioned above as continuous with 
those lining the spiral groove and also by tlie supporting cells 
of the nuclear layer, the processes of the latter apparently passing 
also in between the hair-cells in the row, for the hair-cells though 
near together in the row do not absolutely touch. 

§ d35. The outer hair-cells are arranged as we have said in a 
series of rows between the outer rods of Corti and Hensen's cells, 
the number of rows along the greater part of the spiral being, in 
man, four. Each row is almost exactly like the others, and the 
description of any one row will apply to all the others. We have 
hitherto spoken of the cells as simply outer hair-cells, but each 
row is composed not of single cells in a file, but of twin cells or 
of pairs of cells. In each pair we may recognize a cell which bears 
hairs (or rather rods), the hair-cell proper, or cell of Corti (Fig. 
180 C. C.c.) and a cell which does not bear hairs (or rods) the cell 
of Deiters {D.c), the two cells in each pair being in close apposition 
or according to some observers actually united. 

The cell of Corti very closely resembles an inner hair-celL 
The body is flask-shaped, and ends in a blunt cone at some 
distance below the reticulate membrane, between it and the 
basilar membrane; near its end is placed a large spherical 
nucleus. The cell-body appears granular, especially at its lower 
part, but the granules seem to be superficial in position, and the 
greater part of the interior of the body appears to be of a fluid 
nature : hence the cell readily shrinks and becomes deformed 
under the influence of reagents. The upper end, circular in form, 
projects through, and is as it were grasped by a ring of the 
reticulate membrane (Fig, 180 D), and the free surface bears, like 
the inner hair-cell, a row of short rods, but these are an*anged as 
a distinct horse-shoe or a semicircle, with the hollow of the curve 
looking inwards. The top portion of the cell supplies a hyaline 
border, and immediately below this is placed a peculiar nuclear 
looking body, called "Hensen's body" (Fig. 180 C x,). 

The cell of Deiters (Fig. 180 C. Dc) consists of a cell-body, the 
median portion of which is placed at the level of the lower end 
of the cell of Corti, so that this seems to rest on or according to 
some to be fused with it. From this body there stretches upwards 
a tapering process (Fig. 180 C. php^, which joins the overlying 
reticulate membrane, and becomes attached to the phalangar bar 
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lying to the outside of the ring encircling the head of its twin cell 
of Corti ; it may be called the ' phnlangar process,* Downwards 
the body is prolonged, slanting outwards, as a cylindrical process 
reaching as far as and becoming attached to the basilar membraDe. 
This part of the cell bears a rounded nucleus (n'), and is, tn the 
greater part of its extent, of a delicate nature and easily destroyed ; 
but on its inside, looking towards the rod of Corti, the cell- 
substance is differentiated into a cuticular band or thread (fil), 
which below is ceraent«d to the basilar membrane, and above may 
be traced into the upward phalangar process and so to the 
reticulate membrane. There seems good reason for regarding 
this cell of Deiters as a structure analogous to the rod cells of 
the crista and macula, but a structure more specially modified 
than are they. We may probably consider it, like them, to 
l>e essentially supporting or at least subsidiary in function, that 
is tfi say, not in itself giving rise to auditory nervous impulses 
but in some subsidiary way assisting the hair-cell proper, that 
is the cell of Corti, to do so. It will be observed that the 
cell of Deilera serves as a brace or tie between the reticulate 
membrane above and the basilar membrane below, while at the 
same time it is in such complete apposition to if not in continuity 
with the cell of Corti, that we may justly suppose molecular 
processes started in it to be readily communicated to that. 

The first row of outer hair-cells is placed at some little distance 
from the outer rod of Corti, being separated from it by a space 
corresponding to the length of the phalangar process of the rod- 
head ; but the succeeding rows follow close on each other, and the 
series is closed on the outside towards the spiral ligament by the 
group of Hensen's cells. The phalangar process of the inner rod 
ia inclined somewhat upwards, and the same inclination is main- 
tained by the reticulate membrane and the whole row of outer 
hair-cells, there being a gradual ascent from the inner hair-cells to 
the cells of Hensen. 

§ 836. The cochlear nerve reaches the oi^an of Corti through 
the spiral lamina. The centre of the base of the cochlea round 
which the first whorl winds is scooped out into a hollow, and from 
this a central canal, gradually narrowing, runs up the axis of the 
whorls. The cochlear nerve lies in the hollow and is continued up 
into the central canal; in ila course it gives off from the hollow 
and from the central canal a series of bundles of ner%'e fibres which 
pass radially into the spiral lamina, being like it arranged in a 
spiral. At the bottom the ner\e is thick ; it diminishes in bulk 
as each bundle is given off, and ends by giving off its last bundle 
near the top of the spiral. 

On their way through the spiral lamina in a radiate direction 
all the bundles become connected with a collection of nerve cells, 
arranged in a spiral band, the ganglion spxrale. lying in the spiral 
lamina (Fig. 177 Gg.8p.). The cells of this ganglion closely 
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resemble those of a ganglion on the posterior root of a spinal 
nerve (§ 97); the nerve fibres are however not connected with 
the ceils by T pieces, since the cells are typically bipolar, the 
fibre entering the cell at one pole and issuing at the opposite 
pole. The issuing fibre as well as the entering fibre is medullated. 

The fibres, issuing from the ganglion in bundles, break up into 
a loose plexus, and ascend obliquely towards the tympanic lip. 
As they approach the membranous, connective tissue end of the 
lip, the fibres are gathered into a-series of more close set plexuses, 
which pierce the Ep through a series of slit-like orifices, /oramtjwi 
nervina, and thus, as a series of bundles, enter the overlying epi- 
thelium in the region of the inner hair-cells. As they issue from 
the connective tissue of the lip the fibres lose neurilemma and 
medulla, and enter the epithelium as naked axis-cyhnders. 

Concerning the farther course and ultimate endings of the 
nerve there is much diversity and uncertainty of opinion ; but 
the following account is probably the one deserving the greater 
amount of confidence. 

The axis-cylinders, passing into the epithelium in the region of 
the nuclear layer beneath the inner hair-cells, split up into fibrillae 
and bundles of fibrillae. Some of these changing their course from 
a radiate to a longitudinal, spiral one, contribute to form a strand 
of fibrillae which runs in a spiral along the length of the cochlea, 
in the nuclear layer at the base of the inner hair-cells, and may 
be seen in vertical sections as a group of dots in this position 
(Fig. 179 i.sp.n.) ; it is known as the inner spiral strand. Fibrillae 
from this strand, or coming directly from the catering axis 
cylinders, invest the bases of the inner hair-cells with nests of 
fibrillae, very similar to those which invest the hair-cells of the 
crista and macula. 

Other fibrillae passing between the limbs of the inner rods of 
Corti, give rise to a second spiral strand lying within the tunnel 
close to the inner rods (Fig. 179 t.sp.n.). This is known as the 
spiral strand of the tunnel. 

Other fibrillae again, possibly connected with or joined by 
fibrillae from the tunnel strand just mentioned, traverse the tunnel 
in a radiate direction, pass between the limbs of the outer rods, 
and form beneath the bases of the outer hair-cells proper, that is 
the cells of Corti, at the level where the bodies of the cells of Oorti 
and of Deiters join each other, four outer spiral strands (Fig. 
179 0.sp.n.), one for each row of hair-celle. From these spiral 
strands or in connection with these spiral strands, fibrillae invest 
the bases of the cells of Corti with nervous nests similar to those 
belonging to the inner hair-cells. 

So far therefore as can be at present ascertained the fibres of 
the auditory ner\-e end in fibrillae which form nests around both 
the inner and outer hair-cells ; and if we accept the view laid down 
in § 827 we may say that the mode of ending of the cochlear 
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nerve ia fuQdamentally the same as that of the vestibular nerve. 
Whether the librillae are actually continuous with the substance 
oi the hnir-cells, or whether the material of the one is only in close 
juxtapaiitioii with the material of the other must be left for the 
present uncertain. We may however conclude that it is in the 
hair-celU, inner and outer, that auditory impulses are originated, 
and that the other parts of the organ of Corti are subsidiary in 
(unction, helping or guiding in some way the development of the 
nervous impulses, but not actually giving rise to them. 

The space of the tunnel between the rods of Corti appears to 
be occupied by fluid, which gives support to the bundles of librillae 
stretching across the tunnel. This space is continuous, through 
the clefts between the limbs of the outer loia, with the space 
between the outer rods and the first row of hair-cells, and so with 
the narrow spaces between the several rows of hair-cells. But the 
whole of this space is completely shut otf from the endolymph space 
of the canalis cochlearis by the reticulate membrane above, by the 
closely packed epithelial cells on the inner side of the inner hair- 
cells to the inside, and to the outside by the closely packed cells 
of Hensen lying on the outside of the outermost row of outer hair- 
oelb ; it is also completely shut off from the scala tympani by the 
basilar memlirane. 

§ 837. The organ of Corti is overhung by a peculiar structure 
projecting from the vestibular Itp of the spiral lamina, and known 
as the tectorial membrane, membrana teetoria (Fig. 179 m.t.). 
It is in a fresh state soft and elastic, is fibrillated in a radial 
direction, and indeed appears to be largely composed of tine fibres 
or fibrils ; these resist the action of acetic acid. It begins on the 
surface of the limbus of the spiral lamina not far from the attach- 
ment of Eeissner's membrane ; it is thin over the vestibular lip, 
but beyond the free edge of the lip, overhanging the inner liair- 
cells and rods of Corti, it becomes thick, ending gradually in a 
thin and oft«n ragged edge at about the zone of the outermost 
row of outer hair-cells. It is frequently pitted or otherwise 
sculptured on its under surface. 

§ 838. The features and the structure of the canalis cochlearis 
and especially of the organ of Corti differ in details in difl'er«nt 
mammals ; the description given above applies to man. We said 
above that the number of rows of outer hair-cells was in man four ; 
bat in the lowermost turn of the spiral three only are present, an<l 
even in the upper turns, the number four is not constant ; in 
pUces five rows are sometimes seen. In the majority of mammals 
there are three rows of outer hair-cells, but a fourth row is some- 
times present. 

In the same cochlea, the features differ along the length of the 
apiral, so that a vertical section from an tipper whorl presents many 
difTerences when compared with a section from a lower whorl. Wo 
must not dwell on these dilTercnocs ; but we may call attention to 
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what seems an important fact, namely that the basilar membrane 
especially that outer part of it which reaches from the foot of the 
outer rods to the spiral ligament, increases in length from below 
upwards, except at the very top. 

At the top of the spiral the organ of Corti becoming rapidly 
less conspicuous comes suddenly to an end ; the inner and outer 
hair-cells and rods of Corti suddenly stop, and with them the fibres 
of the cochlear nerve stop also ; the blind end of the canalis coch- 
learis is lined merely with epithelial cells of a simple character, 
the continuation of the cells of the spiral groove, of the cells of 
Claudius, and of the other cells lining the canal ; the vascular band 
is continued a little way beyond the organ of Corti and then comes 
to an end too, and by thus ending indicates its functional connec- 
tion with that organ. 

At the other, lower extremity or beginning of the spiral, the 
organ of Corti similarly ceases, and the blind end or " cup " beyond 
the canalis reuniens, is, like the extreme top, lined by a simple 
epithelium. 

Vertebrates below mammals do not possess an organ of Corti 
strictly so called ; in the rudimentary cochlea of birds and reptiles 
a basilar membrane and hair-cells are present; but the rods of 
Corti are absent. As we pass in review the features of the mem- 
branous labyrinth in various vertebrates from the lowest upwards, 
we find the several parts becoming more and more distinct from 
each other; the saccule becomes more and more separate from 
the utricle and the semicircular canals, and the cochlea, which is 
at first a process of the saccule, becomes more and more distinct 
from it. 

§ 839. It may be worth while to call attention to the follow- 
ing data concerning the cochlea of man which have been obtained 
by careful partial measurements and calculations. 

Length of the Canalis Cochlearis 35 mm. 
Length of the organ of Corti 33*5 mm. 
Radial width of the Basilar Membrane 
(measured from the entrance of the 
nerve fibres to the spiral ligament) 
In the Basal whorl of spiral '21 mm. 
„ Middle „ „ '34 mm. 
„ Topmost „ „ '36 mm. 
Number of perforations for nerve fibres 4000. 
Inner Hair-cells 3500. 
Inner Rods of Corti 5600. 
Outer „ „ „ 3850. 
Outer Hair-cells (in 4 rows) 12000. 
Fibres of the Basilar Mem- 
brane 24000. 
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SEC 3. ON AUDITORY SENSATIONS. 



§ 840. The vibrations which we call souotl are trausmitSed as 
we have seen to the perilymph throuyh the fenestra ovalis. by 
means of the tympanic membrane and chain of ossicles. The 
vibratious of the perilymph in some way or other, by help of the 
auditory epithelium, give rise in the fibres of the auditory uerve 
to auditory impulses, and these reaching the brain are developed 
into auditory sensations. Before we attempt lo consider how the 
vibrations of the perilymph thus give rise to auditory impulses it 
will be convenient to adopt the plan which we pursued in the 
case of vision and to deal tirst with some of the leading characters 
of auditory sensations such as can be ascertained by psychological 
methods. 

We readily recc^nize two classes of sensations ; the objective 
causes of the one class we speak of as fwUes, those of the other 
class as musical sounds. When we inquire into the physical 
features of the two classes we find that the vibrations which 
constitute a musical sound are repeated at regular intervals, and 
thus possess a marked periodicity or rhythm. When no marked 
periodicity is present in the vibrations, when the repetition of the 
several vibratious is irregular, the sensation produced is that of a 
noise. There is however no abrupt line between the two. Between 
A pure and simple musical sound produced by a .series of vibrations 
each of which has exactly the same period, and a harsh noise in 
which no consecutive vibrations are alike, there are numerous in- 
termediate stages. Much irregularity may present itself in a 
series of sounds called music, and in some of the roughest 
noises the regular repetition of one or more vibrations may be 
easily recognized. Still it will be desirable to consider the two 
classes as distinct, and it will be convenient to deal first with 
musical sounds. 

§ S41. The sensations which are produced by musical sounds 
possess three marked characters. In the titst place our auditoiy 
sensations like our other sensations, may be more or lees intense ; 
and the character in a musical sound which corresponds to the 
tensity of the sensation we call loudness. This is determined 
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the amplitude of the vibrations, by the amount of energy which is 
expended in producing the vibratory movements ; the greater the 
disturbance of the air (or other medium) the louder the sound. 
Using the term * wave * to denote the characters of the vibrations, 
the loudness of a sound is indicated by the height of the wave. 

In the second place we recognize a character which we call 
pitch. This is determined by the frequency of repetition of the 
vibi-ations, by the time taken up by each vibration ; the greater 
the number of consecutive vibrations which fall upon the ear in 
a second, the shorter the time of each vibration, the higher the 
pitch. Hence the pitch of a sound is indicated by the length of 
the wave, a low note having a long, a high note a short wave- 
length. We are able to distinguish a whole series of musical 
sounds of different pitch, from the lowest to the highest audible 
note. 

In the third place, we distinguish musical sounds by what is 
usually called their quality (timbre) ; the same note sounded on a 
piano and on a violin produces very different sensations, even though 
the two instruments give rise to vibrations having the same 
period of repetition. This arises from the fact that the musical 
sounds generated by most musical instruments are not simple but 
compound vibrations ; the instrument sets going in the surrounding 
air not one series only of vibrations of one wave-length, but several 
series of difl'erent wave-lengths ; as we shall see however, the 
several vibrations travel through the air, not as a group of waves 
but as one compound wave. When the note C in the bass clef is 
struck on the piano, and we analyse the total sound, we find that 
it can be resolved partly into a series of vibrations with a period 
characteristic of the pure tone of C of the bass clef, and partly into 
other series of vibrations with periods characteristic of the G in 
the octave above (middle C), of the G above that, of the C of the 
next octave, and of the E above that. And the sensation which 
we associate with the sound of the C in the bass clef on the piano 
is determined by the characters of the complex vibration rising out 
of these several constituent simple vibrations. Almost all musical 
sounds are thus composed of what is called a fundaviental tone 
accompanied by a number of partial tones. When a violin string 
gives out a musical note, the fundamental tone is produced by the 
string vibrating along its whole length, the partial tones by the 
string vibrating at the same time in segments or definite parts of 
the whole length ; and so with other instruments ; hence the name 
* partial.* Since these partial tones have a higher pitch than the 
fundamental tone they are frequently spoken of as * partial upper- 
tones or overtones 'or simply as 'overtones.' The partial tones 
vary in number and relative prominence in different instruments 
and thus give rise to a difference in the sensation caused by the 
whole sound. Hence while a ' tone ' is a single series of simple 
vibrations, a * note ' may be and generally is a number of series of 
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diBereiit vibrations occurring tt^ether. While the fundamental 
tone determines the pitch of a note, the quality of the note is 
deterniined by the number and relative promineuoe of ibe partial 
tones. 

If we compare auditory with visual sensations it is obvious 
tliut loudness of sound corresponds to brightness or luminosity 
of light ; in both cases the terms denote the intensity of the 
sensation. We may perhaps compare the character of pilch, de- 
pendent on the wave-length of the sound vibration, to the character 
of colour dependent on the wave-length of the ray of light ; and 
we may, in a general way, liken the auditor}' effect produced by a 
sound of a particular quality to the visual effect produced by an 
object which excites mixed colour eensations, owing to rays of 
several different wave-lengths falling at the same time on the 
retina; on examination however it will be found that the 
dilTerences in these respects between the two sets of sensations 
are more striking than the resemblances. 

I U2. In much the same way that rays of light of more than 
or of less than a certain wave-length are incapable of exciting 
the retina, our vision being limited to the range of the visible 
spectrum, waves of sound of more than or of less than a certaia 
wave-length are unable to affect the ear so as to produce a sensa- 
tion of sound. Vibrations having a recurrence below about 30 a 
second are unable to produce a sensation of sound; the note of 
the 16-Ieet organ pipe, 33 vibrations a second, gives us the 
sensation of a drouing sound ; a tone of 40 vibrations is quite 
distinct. Some authors however place the limit at 24 or even 
15 a second. If waves of long wave-length are powerful enough 
we may feel them by the sense of touch, though not by that of 
hearing. What we have just said applies to vibrations which are 
simple, such as give rise to a pure tone ; if the fundamental tone 
is accompanied by partial tones we may hear one or other of 
these, nod are thus apt to say we hear the former when in reality 
we only hear the latter. As regards the limit of high not^s, 
it is pi.>Bsible to hear a note causeil by vibrations as rapid as 
40,000 a second; at least some persons have this power, though 
the limit for most persons is far lower, about 16,000. Some 
persons hear low sounds more easily than high ones, and vice 
veraa. This may be so pronounced as to justify the subjects 
being spoken of as deaf to low or high tones respectively, a 
condition which may be compared in n general way to colour 
blindness. The range in different animals differs verj" widely, the 
high notes of the instrument known as Galton's whistle, though 
inaudible to man, are distinctly heard by some other animals, for 
instance cats. 

The limitations which are thus imposed on our hearing do not 
wholly correspond to the limitations of our vision. In the latter 
case the limits ar; fixed wholly by the capacities of the retina and 
IG 
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cerebral centres; radiant rays of longer wave-length than the 
extreme visible red are able to get access to the retina through 
the dioptric apparatus though they are unable to excite visual 
impulses, or at least such visual impulses as can affect consciousness. 
In the case of hearing, though the auditory epithelium is probably, 
like the retinal structures, limited in its powers, narrower limits 
are fixed by the subsidiary acoustic apparatus ; the tympanic 
membrane, extensive as is its range compared with that of most 
artificial membranes, cannot respond to all vibrations ; and hence 
its powers fix the limits of hearing. The reason why we appreciate 
high notes more readily than low ones is probably to be referred to 
the tympanum rather than to the auditory epithelium. And the 
condition of the tympanal apparatus as affected by disease will 
determine the relative appreciation of low or high tones; in 
certain states of the tympanum the ear becomes unusually sensitive 
to high notes ; an instance of this is seen in the paralysis of the 
stapedius muscle due to injury or disease of the seventh nerve. 

§ 843. We dwelt, in speaking of vision, on our power of appre- 
ciating differences of brightness or luminosity ; we have a similar 
power of appreciating differences in loudness ; and that relation 
between differences in the intensity of the stimulus and differences 
in the intensity of the sensation, which we spoke of as Weber's 
law (§ 747), holds good for hearing as well as for vision. 

The power of distinguishing difference of pitch, the power of 
recognizing the difference between two notes of different pitch, 
and the appreciation of the qualities of various musical sounds 
which is built up on this, may in a general way be compared 
to acuteness of colour vision. It is however, as we have said, verj' 
different from that in many respects, and varies much more widely 
than does that. As is well known the difference in this power 
between different individuals, according as they have or have not 
a * musical ear,' is very great. Some persons even though fairly 
sensitive to differences of loudness, are unable to distinguish two 
notes differing considerably in wave-length. On the other hand 
a well-trained ear can distinguish the difference of a single or even 
of a half vibration a second, and that through a long range of notes. 
As might be expected the power of appreciating difference of pitch 
is not the same for all audible notes. The range of an ordinary 
appreciation of tones lies between 40 and 4000 vibrations a second, 
i,e, between the lowest bass C (C, 33 vibrations) and the highest 
treble C (O'' 4224 vibrations) of the piano ; tones above and below 
these, even though audible, are distinguished from each other with 
great difficulty. Thp power of recognizing, and being able to name, 
a note when heard, is an extension of and based upon this power 
of recognizing differences of pitch, though not by itself exactly the 
same thing. 

§ 844. We said, in speaking of vision (§ 748) that, probably, 
several undulations falling in succession upon the retina were 
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necessary fur the development of a visual sensation. In like 
manlier, in order llint a distinct sensation of a musical sound may 
l>:t develo[ied, several, (ir at least more than one wave ot sound must 
fall on the ear. The various observers are not agreed as to the 
lower limit of the number of vibrations necessary in order thai the 
fttfection of consciousness may lake the form of a definite musical 
sound; some place it at live, others hiyher, while it has been 
asserted that two viliralions are sufficient. When the vibrations 
are thus limited in number, the sound even though it is recc^nized 
lis a musical sound, is not clearly appreciated*, its pitch is not 
distinctly rect^nized. In such a case the recognition may be 
made more full and certain by increasing the number of vibrations; 
in order that we may appreciate the pitch of a sound the ear must 
receive a larger number of vibrations than are necessary merely 
to enable us to recognize that the sound is a definite one. Con- 
versely even when the vibrations are too few lo give rise to a 
sensation of a definite tone, consciousness is not wiiolly unaffected, 
an auditory sensation is produced, though it cannot be called one 
of tone. These facts indicate the complex nature of the nervous 
processes which form the basis of auditory sensations; we might 
say this of sensations in general, for similar results are observed in 
the case of all sensations. 

§845. As we said above (§840) noises are not sharply 
defined from musical sounds, they difler only in being more com- 
plex and less regular; and what has just lieen said in respect to 
musical sounds, holds good to a large extent for noises We 
readily distinguish, in noises, difference of loudness ; we may 
also in many cases recognize a dominance of pitch, due to the 
fact that among the multifarious vibrations certain groups of 
vibrations are repealed periodically ; we distinguish a rumbling 
noise in which vibrations of slow recurrence are prominent from 
a harsh shrill noise in which rapid vibrations are similarly 
prominent; we also recognize qualities in noises, we distinguish 
one noise from the other by the characters of the predominant 
constituent vibrations. Owing to the fact to which we just now 
referred that in a musical sound the clfect on consciousness is a 
summation of the individual effects of the several vibrations we 
are mora sensitive to a musical sound of not too short duration, 
than to a noise involving an equal expenditure of energy. On 
the other hand the limit of the number of movements necessan* to 
give rise to a sensation of noise is less than that required fur a 
musical sound ; a few vibrations insufficient in number tu give 
rise to the sensation of a tone are able to gi\>e rise to nu nuditory 
eensation which we may call a noise, and probably one mnvemcnl 
of the tympanic membrane might it ample enougli give rise lo 
such an auditory sensation. Moreover owing lu tlie very irre- 
gularity of a noise, to the varied character of the constituent 
molecular movements, we have a very groat range in distinguishing 
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various noises ; persons who have great difficulty in detecting dif- 
ferent notes can often readily recognize differences in noises. 

§ 846. In treating of vision we dwelt at some length on the 
phenomena of exhaustion which make their appearance when the 
stimulus is continued. Tliese occur in hearing also, and indeed 
are indicated by such common phrases as " a deafening noise ; " 
but they are not so prominent as in vision, and do not so distinctly 
serve as the basis for theoretical discussions. They are best studied 
by means of musical sounds, since with these owing to their very 
nature the stimulation is more uniform than with noises. With 
almost any note, the sensation diminishes and finally disappears if 
the sound be maintained long enough ; but the exhaustion comes 
on more rapidly with high than with low notes, especially with 
very high ones. If a sounding tuning-fork be held up to one ear, 
and then, just as the sound becomes inaudible be transferred to the 
other ear, the sound may be distinctly heard , the fresh untired 
sensory apparatus of the one side is sensitive to the vibrations 
which the tired apparatus of the other side can no longer feel. 
Or, if the tuning-fork which the tired ear can no longer hear, 
be replaced by one vibrating at the moment as far as can be 
arranged with the same intensity as it, but of distinctly different 
]>itch, this will be heard , the first tuning-fork only tired certain 
parts of the .sensory apparatus, those affected by vibrations of a 
certain period characteristic of the pitch of that tuning-fork, but 
left untired the parts of the sensory apparatus responding to the 
vibration of other periods, such as those of the second tuning- 
fork. 

Again, the quality of a note struck on a musical instrument 
depends as we have seen on the presence of partial tones, having 
certain relations to the fundamental tone. Now, if immediately 
before striking a note on an instrument, choosing especially an 
instrument whose not<\s are * rich ' bv virtue of the number or 
prominence of the partial tones, we cause one of the partial tones 
of the note to be soundetl jKJwerfully in the ear, the note when 
subsequently struck does not pos.sess its full quality ; it appears 
* thin ' or * poor.' This is because the previous sounding of the 
partial tone has tired the particular part of the auditory apparatus 
with which we hear the partial tone, and in the whole sensation of 
tilt* subse(iuent full note the constituent sensation corresponding 
to that particular partial tone is ab.sent or at least is below its 
normal intensity. Thus we have in auditory sensations something 
analogous to the "negative image" of visual sensations. 

We do not in hearing experience a sensation analogous to the 
visual sensation of white light, a sinniltaneous vStimulation of the 
apparatus by vibrations of all kinds, and cannot therefore experi- 
ence an auditory sensation corresponding to the visual sensation of 
black ; the nearest approach perhaps to such a psychological condi- 
tion is that in which we are placed upon the sudden cessation of 
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powerful and varied music; at such tinifs we seem to be the 
aubjett of a "silence which can be heard." 

§ 847. As in the ease of visual sensations, so likewise in the 
case of auditory sensations the duration of the sensation is longer 
tbiin that of the action of the stimulus, the auditory sensation lasts 
afti^r the wavee of sound have ceased Ui fall upon the ear. Hence 
wlien two sensations follow each other within a sufficiently short 
interval, they are fused into one. Since a membrane, thrown into 
vibrations by a passing sound may continue to vibrate after the 
sound has ceased, we might perhaps expect that this would be 
the case with the tympanic membrane, and that hence the 
interval of fusion would be longer in the case of hearing than in 
that of vision, for in the latter case we have no corresponding 
behaviour of any part of the dioptric ap[Miratus, But we have 
seen (§ 816) that the acoustic arrangements of the tympanum 
very rapidly damp the tympanic membrane ; and, as a matter of 
fact, the interval in question is decidedly shorter in bearing than 
in vision. Visual sensations separated by less than -f,^ sec. become 
fused (§ 749); but auditory sensations separated by not moie 
t)ian t^sec. may remain distinct; if two seconds pendulums be 
set swinging not quite in accord with each other and made to 
tick, the tick of the one can be distinguished from that of the 
other even when they differ in time by not more than ^ Jj sec. 

§ 848. When two notes are sounded at the same time the two 
sound waves (we may suppose the notes to be pure ones, consisting 
of II fundamental tone only without partial tunes) do not travel as 
two separate waves, hut are compounded as we have already said, 
into a single wave, the characters of which will depend on the rela- 
tive characters of the two constituents. If the two uute$ have the 
same period, that is to say are identical, the effect will be simply 
an increase in amplitude ; the com[xiund wave will have its crests 
higher, and its troughs deeper than those of either of the single 
waves, but will otherwise be like both of them. If two tuning- 
forks of exactly the same pitch be struck, the sensation which we 
«x[>erience is the same as that which we experience from either of 
them alone, only more intense; the sound is louder. 

If however the two tuning-forks are not of tlie same pitch, but 
so related that the period of vibration of the one is not an exact 
multiple of that of the other, the sensation which we experience 
when the two sound together has certain marked features. We 

I hear a sound which in the effect on our ear of the compound wave 
formed out u£ the two waves; but the sound is not uniform in 
intensity. As we listen the sound is heard now to grow louder 
and tlicn to gmw fainter or even to die away, but soon to revive 
again, and once more to fall away, thus rising and falling at regular 
interval^ the rhythmic change being either from sound to actual 
silence or from a louder *;nund to a fainter one. Such variations 
of intensity are due to the fact that, owing to the difference 
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pitch, the vibratory impulses of the two sounds do not exactly 
correspond in time. Since the vibration period, the time during 
which a particle is making an excursion, moving a certain distance 
in one direction and then returning, is shorter in one sound than 
in the other, it is obvious that the vibrations belonging to one 
sound will so to speak get ahead of those belonging to the other ; 
hence a time will come when, while the impulse of one sound is 
tending to drive a particle in one direction, say forwards, the 
impulse of the other sound is tending to drive the same particle 
in the other direction, backwards. The result is that the particle 
will not move, or will not move so much as if it were subject 
to one impulse only, still less to both impulses acting in the same 
direction ; the vibrations of the particle will be stopped or lessened, 
and the sensation of sound to which its vibrations are giving rise 
will be wanting or diminished ; the one sound has more or less 
completely neutralized or *' interfered " with the other, the Crest 
of the wave of one sound has more or less coincided with the trough 
of the wave of the other sound. Conversely at another time, the 
two impulses will be acting in the same direction on the same 
particle, the movements of the particle will be intensified, and the 
sound will be augmented. And the one condition will pass 
gradually into the other. The repetitions of increased intensity 
thus brought about are spoken of as heats. 

The length of the interval at which the beats recur will depend 
on tlie ditt'erence of ])eri(>d of the two sounds in relation to the 
actual period or })itcli of each. It may be stated generally that 
the number of beats in a second is ecjual to tlie difl'erence between 
the number of vibrations per second of the two sounds ; thus two 
very low. ])itched tuning-forks, vibrating respectively at 64 and 
72 a second, will give 8 beats a second, and two very high j>itched 
tuning-forks, vibrating respectively at 4224 and 4752 a second will 
give 528 beats a second ; but in this respect there are complications 
which we cannot consider here. 

Beats are produced when the periods of the coincident sounds 
are not exact multiples of each other. When the i)eriods are 
exact multiples no beats occur; two tuning-forks, for instance, the 
period of one of which is exactly double that of the other, give 
rise to no beats when sounding together; and so in other instances. 

By beats then a continuous musical sound may be broken up 
into a series of discontinuous sounds. When the beats are repeated 
a few times only in a second the discontinuous sounds give rise to 
discontinuous sensations; we hear the separate beat-^. But if the 
beats are repeated sufficiently rapidly the successive sensations 
are fused in one, we cease t-o hear the beats as such, though we 
have other evidence that the beats continue to be ]m)duced. Just 
as a series of simple vibrations when repeated sufficiently rapidly, 
say 40 times a second, gives rise, by summation, to a single musical 
sound, to a tone, so a series of groups of vibrations, each group 
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corresponding to the interval between two beats, gives rise when 
the groups follow each other rapidly, by a similar summation, to a 
continuous sensation. And, though the matter is one which has 
been much disputed, the evidence seems to shew tliat the con- 
tinuous sensation thus produced is a musical sound, a tone, which 
has l>een called a " beat-tone," whose pitch is determined by the 
number of beats repeated in a second. 

The rapidity however with which beats must be repeated in 
order to give rise to a continuous sensation, is difl'erenfc from that 
with which single vibrations must be repeated in order to give rise 
to a musical sound. Beats repeated 30 or 40 times a second are 
r.^'adily distinguished as such ; it is not until they reach a rapidity 
of repetition of about 132 a second that they cease to be distinctly 
recognized. Before they disappear or as they disappear, at the 
time when they can no longer be recognized as separate beats, 
but have not as yet become fused into a completely continuous 
s'.Misation, they give to the sound which they accompany a peculiar 
([uality, a particular roughness and harshness. This quality if ex- 
cessive is disagreeable to the ear ; we speak of it as dissonance. 

From what has been said it is obvious that when a piece 
of music is ])layed on an instrument and still more when it is 
])layed, as in a concert, on several instruments of different kinds, 
the disturbance in the air, and the consequent vibrations of the 
tympanic membrane and of the perilymph, are in the highest 
degree complex. If the disturbance liJis certiiin characters, the 
sound gives us pleasure, if other characters, we regard the sound 
as disagreeable ; and it is found that the disagreeable features of 
mu**ic are associated with the presence of beats, and still more 
with the ]>resence of tliat ill-detined roughness which, as we said 
just now, is the characteristic of beats when, through rapidity of 
repartition, they are about to disappear. At the same time there 
are reasons for thinking that it is the prominenct? rather than the 
mere presence of this element which otl'ends the ear, that the 
element is a necessary ingredient of effective music, and that 
even the very (quality of a musical sound is de])end(Mit in part on 
a certain minute admixture of vibrations disagreeini; in j>eriod 
with the fundamental tone and with the regular partial tones. 
But this is a matter into which we cannot enU.T here ; we have 
referred to it because it illustrates the extreme complexity of 
the processes which underlie our sensations of sound. 



SEC. 4. ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUDITORY 

IMPULSES. 



§ 849. We may now turn for a little while to the obscure 
question, How the vibrations of the perilymph give rise to auditory 
impulses and so to auditory sensations. 

In speaking of the ossicles (§ 817) we gave reasons for thinking 
that the vibrations of the tympanic men5)rane are carried onward 
by the chain of ossicles swinging as a whole, and not conveyed 
through the chain from molecule to molecule. A similar argument 
may be applied to the perilymph. The dimensions of the whole 
labyrinth compared with the length of the waves of sound are so 
minute that molecular vibrations may be neglected. Moreover 
the walls of the labyrinth may, as a whole, be regarded as 
absolutely rigid so that, the perilymph being incompressible, each 
blow given at the fenestra ovalis is transmitted instantaneously 
through the whole mass of perilymph ; the fluid driven in by the 
inward thrust of the stapes has to find room for itself* elsewhere, 
and that room is furnished by the outward bulge of the membrane 
of the fenestra rotunda, for we may neglect other means of escape 
such as the lymph spaces around the endolymphatic duct, the 
nerves and the blood vessels. Hence at each movement of the 
stapes the whole mass of the perilym])h swings bodily, the 
membrane of fenestra rotunda moving outwards and inwards at 
the same instant that the stapes moves inwards and outwards ; 
and each such mass-vibration of the perilymph repeats the 
characters of the vibration of the ossicles and tympanic mem- 
brane, of which it is the continuation. 

As they sweep over the vestibule, these vibrations are com- 
municated through the walls of the enclosed membranous laby- 
rinth to the endolymph. The vibrations of the endolymph, or of 
the walls themselves, affect in some way or other the auditory 
epithelium of the three cristae and the two maculae. 

The vibrations also travel from the vestibule into the scala 
vestibuli of the cochlea, ascending the spiral from below upwards. 
As they ascend they are transmitted across the membrane of 
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H«issner, the endolymph of the canalis cochlearis, and the basilar 
membrane tn the acala tympani, and so reach the fenestra rotunda. 
The bulk of the vibrations ascending tlie scala vestibuli thus reach 
the scala tympani by crossiug the canalis cochlearis, and in so 
crossing ali'ect in some way or other the auditory epithelium 
of the organ of Corti , it is probably ouly a remnant which at the 
summit of the spiral ]>aases directly from the one scala to the 
other. 

The features of tiie basilar membrane point to its being readily 
thrown into vibrations, aud we may conclude that the vibrations 
started at the fenestra ovalis and transmitted from the scala vestibuli 
to the scala tympani throw the basilar membrane into correspoml- 
ing vibrations. 

In the cochlea the connection of the fibres of the auditory 
nerve seems to be exclusively limited to the hair-cells, inner 
and outer; and we may conclude that these hair-cells are in 
Bome way or other concerned in the development of auditory 
impulses. This view is supported by the analogy of vision; for 
we have seen reason to think that visual impulses begin in 
the rods and cones, wiiieh like the hair-cells are modified epi- 
thelium cells, and wc shall presently lind that modified epithelium 
cells also play an essential or important part in the development of 
sensations other than those of vision aud hearing. 

Accepting provisionally the view {we will return to the point 
later on), that the vestibular nerve also conveys auditory impulses 
started in the cristae aud maculae, and leaning on the analogy of 
the cochlea in which as we have just said it seems clear that the 
hair-cells alone are connected with the auditory fibres, we may 
conclude, in spite of the divei^ence of opinion as to the results of 
histological inquiry, that in the cristae and maculae it is the hair- 
cells also which in some way or other originate auditory impulses. 
The relatively long hairs of the cristae, exceedingly long in some 
of the lower animals, seem specially fitted to take up the vibra- 
tions of the endolymph, that is to say, to be thrown into bodily 
(transversal) vibrations and to communicate those vibrations to 
the substance of the cell which bears them. 

It has been observed that, among the auditory hairfi of the 
Crustacea, some will vibrate to particular notes ; and as we shall 
see presently, the vibration of particular hairs in response to par- 
ticular tones might play an important part in the development 
of auditory sensations. But the auditory hairs of the mammal 
even in the cristae are far too much of the same length to permit 
the supposition that they can act satisfactorily in this way. More- 
over even such fitness as may seem to be present in the cristae 
is less conspicuous in the shorter hairs of the maculae, and 
vanishes wholly in the case of the peculiar .=;hort rods of the 
hair-cells of the cochlea; we can hardly imagine that the latter 
vibrate bodily, and even in the maculae and cristae, the hair* 
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consisting as they do of fine filaments tending to cohere together, 
seem imperfect instruments for vibratory purposes. On the other 
hand in the case both of the cochlea, the maculae and the cristae, 
the hairs of the hair-cells have close relations v/ith structures 
which have the aspect of being * damping' organs, namely the 
tectorial membrane over the organ of Corti, and the otolith 
membrane over the macula, to which we may add the cupula over 
the crista. It has indeed been suggested that the otoliths may 
serve as exciting adjuvants of the vibrations of the fluid endolymph, 
mav act as it were as minute hammers enforciniiic the blows of the 
fluid ; but this is negatived by observations on the auditory organs 
of certain molluscs. In these animals the organ of hearing is ' 
a closed spherical vesicle, part of the lining of which is furnished 
by an auditory epithelium of hair-cells with short rod-like hairs, 
and the rest by ciliated epithelium, the former being alone in 
connection with a nerve which seems to function as an auditory 
nerve. Within the vesicle lies a large otolith, and it has been 
observed that while under ordinar}' circumstances when sounds of 
not too great intensity are directed towards the object the otolith 
is kept away from the auditory hairs, but that when too intense 
a sound is brought to bear upon the organ, the otolith is driven 
by the cilia down upon the auditory hairs, and obviously behaves 
as a damper. We may probably conclude therefore that the mem- 
brana tectoria, and the otolith membrane act as dampers, but if 
so the view seems natural that the so-called auditory hairs are 
useful for conveying the damping action from the damper to the 
hair-cell, and do not serve to communicate the vibrations of sound 
from the endolymph to the hair-cell. This would lead us to the 
conception that both in the organ of Corti and in the macula and 
crista, the vibrations reach the bodies of tlie hair-cells in some 
other manner, not bv means of the hairs, but bv means of the 
other structures which go to make up the auditory epithelium ; 
and indeed it is much more in respect to the general armngements 
of the auditory epithelium than to the special characters of the 
hair-cells that the organ of Corti, which we must cert^iinly regard 
as the chief auditory mechanism, is so much more highly differ- 
entiated than the macula or crista. The hair-cells of the cochlea 
and of the vestibule are exceedin<^lv alike ; ])ul verv different is 
the organ of Corti, with its basilar membrane, reticulate membrane, 
rods of Corti, and rod cells s])ecialized into cells of Deiters, from 
the simple macula or crista, wliich contain besides the hair-cells 
nothing except the relatively plain rod cells. We can hardly 
resist the conclusion that the structures just mentioned play an 
important jmrt in bringing the vibrations to bear on the hair- 
cells. But what that part is remains for the present mere subject 
of speculation. 

§ 850. A complex sound, consisting of vibrations of more than 
one period, travels as we have said not as a group of discrete waves. 
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each corresponding to a vibration of a particular period, but as 
a complex wave in which the simple waves are compounded 
into one ; and the vibrations of the tympanic membrane, followed 
by the vibrations of the perilymph, have the same composite 
character. When for instance a note is sung, or sounded on 
a musical instrument, the air in the external auditory passage 
is not tlie subject of one set of waves corresponding to the funda- 
mental tone, and of other sets corresponding to the several partial 
tones, but vibrates in the pattern of one composite wave; the 
tympanic membrane executes one complex vibration, and a corre- 
sponding single complex vibration excites the auditory epithelium. 
And this holds good not for a single sound only but for a mixture 
of sounds. We can in a clumsy way take a graphic record of 
the vibrations of a dead tympanic membrane, by attaching a 
marker to the stapes ; could we take an adec^uate record of the 
movements of the living tympanum of one of the audience at a 
concert, we should obtain a curve, a phonogram, which though a 
single curve only would be on the one hand a record of the multi- 
tudinous vibrations of the concert, and on the other liand a picture 
of the actual blows with which the perilymph had struck the 
auditory epithelium. 

Now, whatever be the exact nature of the process by which the 
vibrations of the perilymph give rise to auditory impulses, we may 
consider it as probable that, in giving rise to those impulses, 
the complex vibration is analysed again into its constituent simple 
vibrations, that the vibmtions start afresh so to speak in the audi- 
tory epithelium, marshalled in the same array as that in which they 
started from tlie sounding instruments, as if the auditory epithelium 
itself constituted the band playing the music. And indeed that 
something of this kind does take place is indicated by the fact that 
an adequately sensitive ear can in a musical sound detect one or 
more of the partial tones as distinct from the fundamental tone, or 
still more easily can in a mixed concert detect the several notes of 
th(3 several instruments, though as we have just said in the move- 
ments of the tympanic membrane, all the constituent factors are 
merged into one complex sweep. We may conclude then that we 
possess some means of analysing the composite waves of sound 
which sweep through the perilymph, and of sorting out their 
constituent vibrations. 

There is at hand a simple and easy physical method of analysing 
composite sounds. If a j)erson standing before an open pianoforte, 
the loud pedal being held down, sings out any note, it will be 
observed that a number of the strings of the pianoforte will be 
thrown into vibration, and on examination it will be found that 
those strings which are thus set going correspond in pitch to the 
fundamental tone and to the several partial tones of the note sung. 
The note sung reaches the strings as a complex wave, but the 
strings are able to analyse the wave into its constituent vibrations, 
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the cochlea ilthrowsintosympathetic vibrations those small portions 
and those portions only of the basilar membraue, the vibrations o( 
which correspond to the single vibrations of which the composite 
vibration is made up, and the vibrations in turn so aUect the 
overlying structures, that auditory impulses are generated in 
particular groups of Hbrils of the auditory nerve. These auditory 
impulses reaching the brain give rise to a corresponding sensation 
of a purticulnr sound. 

But the dimensions of even the basilar membrane do not seem 
wholly adei|uate for the purpose ; since the latest measurements 
shew that in man its range is very limited. If we take the whole 
width of the membrane, the range is from 21 mm. at the base 
to 3(i mm. at the top, though if we take the specially modified 
part reaching (§ 831) from the outer feet of the rods to the spiral 
ligament, we get a wider range, namely, from 075 mm. at the base 
til 126 mm. at the top. On the other hand the estimated number 
(if radial fibres of the membrane is very large, 24,000 ; and even if we 
suppose that several fibres always vibrate together, this would 
still leave some thousands of groups of strings, each group acting 
as an analyser. 

In the present state of our knowledge the whole matter must 
be left as uncertain. Even if the basilar membrane acts in some 
such way as suggested, the other structures in the auditory epithe- 
lium present problems as yet insoluble. The true iuuction of the 
rods of Corti and of the reticulate membrane of which these furm a 
part, of the cells of Deiters, of the inner hair-cells as distinguished 
from the onter hair-cells, as well as the reason there are four rows 
of the latter (whereby probably the effect of the vibrations of a 
group of the basilar fibres is increased) and only one of the former, 
all these are as yet merely que.stion3 which cannot be answered. 

§ 851. Even admitting that, in some way or another, sets of 
vibrations or, to use a more general term, sets of molecular 
movements are started in the auditory epithelium, in more or 
less complete correspondence with the sets of vibrations which 
originate from the musical instrument or other sounding body, 
and admitting further that each set of such molecular movements 
in the auditory epithelium starts a particular nervous impulse in 
a tibril or in a set of fibrils of the auditory nerve, we are very far 
trom having solved the problem of hearing. 

It must be borne in mind that making the fullest allowance 
for the assistance afforded us by the organ of Corti, the apprecia- 
tion of any sound is ultimately a psychical act The analysis of 
the vibrations by help of the basilar membrane or otherwise is 
simply preliminarj- to a synthesis of the auditory impulses so 
generated into a complex sensation. We do not receive a 
distinct series of specific auditory impulses resulting in a specific 
sensation for every possible variation in the wave-length of sonorous 
vibrations any more than we receive a distinct series of specific 
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visual impulses for every possible wave-length of luminous vibra- 
tions. In each case we have probably a number of primary 
sensations, from the various mingling of which, in different pro- 
portions, our varied complex sensations arise ; but there is this 
difference between the eye and the ear that whereas in the former 
the number of primary sensations appears to be limited to three 
or at least to six, in the latter the number is probably very large ; 
what the exact number is has not at present been even suggested. 
Our appreciation of a sound is at bottom an appreciation of the 
combined effect produced by the relative intensities to which the 
primary auditory sensations are, with the help of the organ of 
Corti, excited by the sound. The appreciation and the subjective 
analysis of sounds is ultimately a psychical process ; and though 
there are individual differences in the structural finish and physical 
capabilities of the auditory epithelium as of other parts of the ear, 
the differences in the psychical or at least cerebral powers of in- 
dividuals are far greater; and when we speak of a musical ear we 
really mean a musical mind or a musical l)rain. 

§ 852. If the organ of Corti, as appears from the above, affords 
the means by which we appreciate tones, it is evident that by it 
also we must be able to estimate loudness, for the quality of a 
musical sound is dependent on the intensity, as well as on the 
pitch, of the partial tones in relation to the fundamental tone 
and to eacli other. And since noise is but confused music, and 
music more or less orderly noise, the cochlea must be a means 
of appreciating noises as well as sounds. But if this be so, what 
functions are fulfilled by the vestibular division of the labyrinth? 

We have seen (§ 643) reason to think that the fibres of the 
vestibular nerve convey afferent impulses which are not auditory 
in nature in the sense of serv- ing as the basisof sensations of sound, 
but which affect in a special way the movements of the body. We 
then discussed the matter exclusively in reference to the crista of 
the semicircular canals ; but the view has been extended to the 
maculae of the utricle and saccule. It is contended that while 
the former are affected by movements involving a rotation of the 
head, the latter are affected by movements in which the head 
is carried in a straight line, either vertical as when the body rises 
or falls, or horizontal as when the body progresses forwards or 
backwards. It is maintained that the utricle and saccule thus 
share with the ampullie in providing impulses by which we become 
aware of the direction and amount of the movements we execute. 
Indeed it is urged that the true function of the otoliths and 
otoconia has no connection with hearing, that these act neither as 
adjuvants to nor as dampers of an auditory mechanism, but by 
impinging on the so-called auditory hairs in the movements of the 
head give rise to the impulses of which we are speaking; and 
arguments in favour of this view are drawn not only from the 
arrangement of the otoliths in vertebrates, but also from the 
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iljslribution and behaviour of similar structures in iuvertebrates, 
We have further seeu (§ 618) that the vestibularnerve, the division 
of the auditory nerve distributed to the maculu; aud cristie, diflers 
iu il)i characters, in its mode of development and especially in its 
central tracts aud central endings from the cochlear nerve, the 
division of the auditory nerve distributed exclusively to the oi^an 
of Corti in the cochlea ; and it is stated that the vestibule may be 
injured without any marked effect on hearing. But we are not 
thereby justihed iu concluding, as some have doue, that the 
vestibular nerve does not in any way serve as the channel of 
auditory impulses. In the first place, the evidence concerning the 
ampullar atfiirent impulses, as (§ 643) we called them, is by no 
means complete ; it is still less complete as regaixla the utricle 
and saccule. It is certainly not stroug enough to justify the 
conclusion that auditory impulses are not generated in the 
vestibule, whatever else may happen there. Iu the second place, 
vertebrates, lower in the scale than birds and reptiles, uamely, 
fishes, though they have a well-developed vestibular labyrinth, 
possess either no cochlea at all or the merest trace of one, and 
yet undoubtadly are the subject of auditory sensations, in some 
cases of acute sensations. The evidence that hshes hear seems 
irresistible, they are said to respond to musical sounds ; and yet 
those who hold the views just explained are driven to maintain 
either that fishes do not hear in the true sense of the word but 
only feel vibrations, or that they hear by means of an insignilicant 
fragment of their relatively large vestibule. The structure of 
the piscine and amphibian vestibular auditor)' epithelium is in 
the main, putting aside smaller matters, such as the lenj^th of the 
auditory hairs, the size and abundance of otoliths and otocouia 
and the like, so identical with that of birds and reptiles and 
of mimmals, that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
it serves the same purpose in all the several classes. In birds 
and reptiles the short rudimentary nearly straight tubular cochlea 
possesses a short basilar membrane, an auditory epithelium in 
which a distinction of out-^r and inner hair-cells is foreshadowed, 
and a tectorial membrane. But if we are to suppose that these 
creatures receive auditory impulses exclusively from the cochlea, 
and none at all from the vestibule, it is a matter of wonder that 
the cochlea of the, for the most part, dumb crocodile should appear 
almost as highly developed as that of the vocal bird. Or again, 
if the bird aud reptile already possessing a cochlea still derive 
auditory sensations by means of the vestibule, we may conclude 
th.it mammals also do the same. 

The whole evidence then goes to shew that even in man the 
vestibule plays an important part in hearing. As we said above 
the distinction between noisi and music is a quantitative and 
ttuctuating one ; indeed the tendancy of inquiry seems to shew 
that the quality of timbre of a sound, and it is this which so 
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largely contributes to the value of a sound as an element of music, 
is in part dependent on vibrations, which being irregular, that is, 
having no exact arithmetical relation to the fundamental tone, may 
be spoken of as noise. We are thus driven nearer and nearer to 
the conclusion, that when we are listening to sounds we do not 
hear this sound with the cochlea and that with the vestibule, but 
that we hear each sound, whether it be music or noise, with so to 
speak the whole ear. But if this be so, then the origin and nature 
of auditory impulses must be still more complex and difl&cult than 
appears from the study of the cochlea alone, perplexing as they 
even then seem. 



SEC. 6. ON AUDITORY PERCEPTIONS AND 

JUDGMENTS. . 



§ 853. In spite of the many and striking differences between 
the two senses, it is possible to draw several parallels between 
auditory and visual sensations. When we are the subject of a^ 
visual sensation we refer the cause not to changes taking place in 
the retina, but to some luminous object in the external world. So 
also, when we are the subject of an auditory sensation we refer the 
cause not to changes taking place in the internal ear, but to some 
sounding body outside the ear and in the vast majority of cases to 
some sounding body outside ourselves. We do not simply feel 
auditory sensations, we perceive sounds, cf. § 779. 

We have seen that in the case of the eye, visual sensations, 
excitt'd by events taking place in the visual apparatus itself, may 
be confountled with sensations excited by objects in the external 
world ; and much the same happens with the ear also. The tympanic 
membrane for instance may be thrown into vibrations not by waves 
of sound, but by objects coming mechanically into contact with 
it ; particles of the dried secretion of the external auditory passage, 
the * wax of the ear,' playing on the tympanic membrane, may give 
rise to auditory sensations, a ' buzzing ' or * singing in the ears,' 
whicli we cannot by the mere psychological examination of the 
sensations themselves distinguish from auditory sensations excited 
in the ordinary way by sonorous vibrations reaching us from some 
sounding body at a distance. And in a general way, we may 
speak of cntotic phenomena, correspcmding to the entoptic pheno- 
m:Mia on which we dwelt (§ 7*56) in s]K.»aking of vision. 

Auditt»ry sensations moreover may arise, in the complete 
([uiescenre of the tympanic apparatus an<l ]H*rilymph, as the 
n?sult of changes either in the auditory ei)ithelium or in the 
central auditor}' ner\'ous apparatus. We may be sul»ject to audi- 
tnri/ phnntoms or hallucinations, corresponding to ocular phantoms 
()r hallucinations, and like them often misleading r»r distressing. 
Few persons, moreover, can listen to exciting music or can hear 
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impressive cries without experiencing " recurrent " auditory sen- 
sations. 

§ 854. In one important respect the parallel between hearing 
and sight fails. When we see an object, the rays of light coming 
from the object excite a particular part of the retinal expansion ; 
and our appreciation of the position which that object holds in 
space is based on our power of " localizing " retinal changes. The 
terminal expansion of the auditory nerve however has no such 
definite relations to the positions in space of objects from whence 
sounds are proceeding ; we have no evidence that any particular 
part either of the organ of Corti or of the maculae is alone or 
specially affected by sounds coming from a particular quarter; 
and the evidence that sounds affect the three cristae differently 
according to the direction of the sound is at leastdoubtful. Hence 
we possess no " auditory field " which can be directly compared with 
the " visual field ; " and our conclusions as to the direction in which 
the sounds which reach our ears have travelled, our judgments as 
to the position in space of bodies exciting auditory sensations are 
formed in an indirect manner. 

The vast majority of the sounds which we hear reach the 
auditory epithelium by w^ay of the tympanic membrane and chain 
of ossicles , even the sounds which are conducted to the ear through 
the bones and hard parts of the head pass to a large extent by this 
way (§ 818); in normal hearing the auditor)' sensations which are 
generated by vibrations transmitted directly through the bony 
walls of the labyrinth to the perilymph are probably insignificant. 
Now it is only in relation to these latter that the disposition in 
space of the three semicircular canals can possibly have any 
meaning; the vibrations reaching the perilymph by way of the 
tympanic membrane, whatever their original direction, have all 
the same direction when they enter at the fenestra ovalis, and 
fall in the same way upon the three semicircular canals. We may 
therefore conclude that the position in si)ace of the three canals 
in question has nothing to do with our ordinary judgments as to 
the direction of sounds. In forming those judgments we are 
assisted mainly by two things. 

In the first place a peculiar character of the outwardness which 
we attribute to our usual auditory sensations, that by which we 
judge the sound to arise not only outside the internal ear but 
outside our whole body, seems, in some way, largely dependent 
on the vibrations which cause the sensation having travelled along 
the external auditory passage. If the two passages be filled 
with fluid the hearer refers the sounds which he hears, in spite 
of their starting at some distance off, not to the external world 
outside himself, but to the inside of his own head ; the sounds 
appear to him to come, not it may be remarked from the internal 
ear or any part of it, but from the roof of the mouth, or the top of 
the skull or the back of the head. So also if the ear-pieces of a 
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binaural stethoscope be pushed well up into the auditory passages, 
the sounds heard through the instrument seem to come from the 
roof of the observer's own mouth. 

The difference between such an abnormal mode of hearing and 
ordinary hearing does not lie in the fact that in the former case 
the tympanic membrane is not used at all, for even when the 
external passage is filled with fluid, a layer of air which always 
adheres to the tympanic membrane permits at least a certain 
amount of vibration of that membrane ; and on the other hand 
wlien the sound is actually generated in the roof of the mouth, and 
rightly judged to be generated there, the tympanic membrane by 
its vibrations conducts the greater part of the sound to the internal 
ear. How it is that the passage of the vibrations through the 
external passage imparts to the sensation this attribute of out- 
wardness is not clear. Indeed certain sounds may be made to 
lose this particular outwardness, though the external passage be 
still employed. If two musical sounds of the same pitch be listened 
to with the two ears separately by means of two telephones, the 
sound will, under certain conditions, appear to originate somewhere 
in the head of the observer. 

§ 855. In the second place our appreciation of the particular 
quarter from which a sound, recognized by help of the external 
passage to be of outward origin, has travelled is dependent on our 
using two ears. As our ordinary vision is largely binocular, so our 
ordinary hearing is, to a still larger extent, binaural. In the case 
of the ear there are no sharp limitations to the range of the organ 
of either side ; through the medium of the air and external auditory 
passage or of the hard parts of the head a sound which affects one 
ear affects to a certain extent the other ear also ; hence all our 
hearing is, under ordinary circumstances, binaural. And in some 
such way as two visual sensations excited in " corresponding parts" 
of the two retinas are fused into one, so every sound which reaches 
us is heard not as two sounds, one by one ear and the other by the 
other, but as one sound by the two ears together. 

When the sounding body is on one side of the head, say the 
right side, the sensations excited through the right internal ear are 
more powerful than those excited through the left internal ear; we 
are not distinctly conscious of the difference between the two 
sensations, the combined effect is a single sensation ; but the 
difference does affect our consciousness in a certain way, and that 
affection of consciousness serves as a basis for the judgment that 
tlie sounding body is somewhere on our right hand. Hence we are 
able to judge the lateral much more readily than the fore and aft 
position of a soundincj body. If a tuning-fork be held in the 
median vertical plane over the head, the eyes being shut, though 
it is easy to recognize it as being in the median plane, it is very 
difficult to say what is its position in that plane, i.e. whether it 
is more towards the front or back of the head. Hence also a man 
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who is absolutely deaf of one ear has great difficulty in recognizing 
the direction of sounds. 

Further, when we desire to judge particularly as to the 
direction of a sound, we listen to it, and in the act move the head 
into the position in which we hear the sound most distinctly. In 
this way the movements of the head in hearing play a part 
somewhat analogous to the movements of the eyes in vision. 

Even in the case of ourselves, and still more in the case of some 
animals, the form of the external ear favours the entrance into th? 
meatus, and hence the access to the tympanic membrane, of sounds 
travelling in a particular direction ; this also assists our judgment 
of the direction of sounds. Hence, by tying back the ears and 
affixing artificial ears, differing in shape or position from the 
natural ones, we may make false judgments in this matter. 

Moreover, in forming a judgment as to the direction of sounds 
we appear to be guided by something more than the mere relative 
intensity of the sounds falling on the two ears. When a complex 
sound emanates from a body on one side of us, the constituent 
vibrations do not travel equally and uniformly over and around 
the head ; some are refracted more than others, so that they do 
not reach the two ears equally ; and besides when they reach them 
are not equally reflected by the two pinna?. In this way partial 
tones of different pitch, and this applies especially to high tones, 
reach the two tympanic membranes in unequal intensities, and 
the sound of which they form part appears as heard by the one 
ear of a quality slightly different from that heard by the other 
ear; this difference of quality, like the difference in mere 
intensity of the sound as a whole, serves as a basis for re- 
cognizing the direction of the sound. Such a difference will be 
more marked in the complex sounds which we call noises than in 
purer and more simple musical sounds ; and, as a matter of fact, 
our appreciation of direction is more accurate in the case of noises 
than of musical sounds. An exception to this rule is met with 
in the case of the human voice, the direction of which, though it 
is as a whole a musical sound, can be judged better than even 
that of a noise ; but noises enter largely into the human voice, 
and besides we are much more practised in relation to it than in 
relation to any other kind of sound. All our judgments of the 
direction of sounds are however at the best imperfect. 

§ 856. Our judgment of the dutance of sounds is even still 
more limited. A sound whose characters we know appears to us 
near when it is loud, and far off when it is faint. A blindfold 
person will be unable to distinguish between the difference of 
intensity produced on the one hand by a tuning-fork being held 
before him, first with the broad edge of the fork toward him and 
then with" the narrow edge, and the difference on the other hand 
caused by the removal of the tuning-fork to a distance. And our 
judgments in this respect may be false, as is seen in the effeets 
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produced by the ventriloquist. We can on the whole better 
appreciate the distance of noises than of musical sounds, differ- 
ences of (quality as well as of intensity playing the same part in 
the judgment of distance as of direction ; when a sound becomes 
distant the intensity of the fundamental tone diminishes more 
rapidly than do those of the higher partial tones, and hence the 
quality of the sound is affected. 



CHAPTER V. 



TASTE AND SMELL. 



SEC. 1. THE STRUCTURE OF THE OLFACTORY 

MUCOUS MEMBRANE. 



§ 857. The organ of smell resembles the organs of sight and 
hearing in that it consists of a special nerve, ending in a specialized 
epithelium. The nerve is the olfactory ner\'e (§ 674) and the epi- 
thelium forms part of the mucous membrane which lines the upper 
region, comprising the upper and middle turbinal bones and the 
upper third of the septum, of each nasal chamber. This region of 
the nasal mucous membrane is called ih^ olfactory mucous membrane, 
the remaining lower region being called the respiratory mucous 
membrane, or sometimes the Schneiderian membrane. In ordinary 
breathing the currents of inspired and expired air are mainly 
limited to the lower respiratory region, the upper region being 
reached by means of diflusion or of eddies. 

The respiratory nasal mucous membrane closely resembles that 
of the trachea, and consists of a ciliated epithelium, of several 
layers, resting on a vascular dermis fairly rich in lymphatic 
elements. Goblet cells are abundant in the epithelium, and 
numerous small branched mucous or albuminous glands are found 
in the deeper layers of the dermis. Filaments from the fifth nerve 
are distributed to this region, but none from the olfactor)' nerve. 

The olfactor}' mucous membrane is thicker than the respiratory 
portion, and has to the naked eye a yellowish colour. The thick- 
ness is chiefly due to the development in the epithelium of a nuclear 
layer similar in general appearance to that of a crista or macula 
acustica ; indeed the resemblance between the olfactory epithelium 
and the auditor}" epithelium is in many ways striking. A vertical 
section discloses, very much as in a macula acustica, a layer of 
cylindrical or columnar cells, the cylinder cells, resting on a thick 
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nuclear layer, below which is seen the dermis traversed in various 
directions by bundles of non-iuedultated olfactory fibres. And very 
much as in a macula, the nuclei of the nuclear layer belong to 
numerous more or less rod shaped or spindle shaped cells, the 
rod eelU. 

A cylinder cell consists of a cylindrical cell body of granular 
cell-substance, the upper border of which forms part of the free 
surface of the epithelium, and the lower part of wldcb, after 
bearing a more or less ovoid nucleus, becomes narrow and ends 
in an irregular branched less granular process lost to view in 
the nuclear layer. Near the confines of the respiratory mucous 
membrane, these cylinder cells bear, in some cases, cilia ; and indeed 
at the margin of the olfactory membrane, pass into ordinary colum- 
nar ciliated cells ; but, as a rule, they bear no cilia elsewhere. 

A rod cell consists of a spherical nucleus, surrounded with 
an exceedingly thin layer of cell-substance, which is prolonged 
peripherally, as a rod-shaped process directed between the cylinder 
cells and ending between them at the free surface of the epithelium. 
In the lower animals, amphibia, the tree end bears a fine bundle of 
delicate hairs, which like cilia are capable of movement, though 
moving in a peculiarly slow, gentle fashion; whether these cilia- 
like processes are present in mammals is not as yet settled. 
Besides this peripheral process the cell bears at the other pole of 
the nucleus a central process directed towards the dermis. This is 
more delicate than the peripheral process, often appears varicose, 
and has much the appearance of a nerve filament ; it is lost to view 
in the nuclear layer. In some rod cells the peripheral process is 
longer than others, and the nucleus accordingly placed deeper 
down ; some of the nuclei lie close to those of the cylinder cells, 
others close to or nearly close to the dermis, and some at inter- 
mediate levels ; in fact the nuclei which make up the thick nuclear 
layer are the nuclei of rod cells, these greatly exceeding in number 
the cylinder cells. 

An exception to this last statement should be made in favour 
of the layer of nuclei lying immediately above the dermis. These 
arc oval not spherical nuclei, and the cell bodies are not in the form 
of rods but more or less irregularly branched. They have been 
distinguished as basal crils. 

Among these cylinder, rod, and basal cells which make up the 
mass of the epithelium, numerous cylinders of flattened cubical 
cells, surrounding a narrow lumen, pass vertically down from the 
surface of the epithelium to the dermis. Th.'se are the intra-epi- 
thelial ducts of small tubular twisted glands, generally albuminous 
bnt Sometimes mucous in character, which lie in the deeper parts of 
the dermis, and which more simple and smaller than the cor- 
responding glands in the respirator)- nasal membrane, have been 
called the "glands of Bowman." 

The nuclei of the rod cells not onlv differ in form from those of 
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the cylinder and basal cells, being spherical, while the latter are oval, 
but also behave in dift'erent ways towards various staining and 
other reagents ; with luematoxylin and similar staining reagents 
they stain less deeply than do the nuclei of the cylinder cells. 
They are obviously of a very different nature ; and since the nuclei 
of the cylinder and basal cells behave towards reagents very much 
in the same way as do the nuclei of the cells of the gland ducts, 
and indeed of the cells in the respiratory portion of the membrane, 
we may speak of the nuclei of the rod cells as possessing specialized 
characters. The cell-substance of the rod cells is also of a diflerent 
nature, more specialized than that of the cylinder and basal cells. 
The yellowish tint of the olfactory membrane is due to pigment 
deposited chiefly in the epithelium. 

§ 858. The connective tissue, vascular and lymphatic con- 
stituents of the dermis present no special characters ; no cushion 
of modified connective tissue like that seen in the auditory crista 
or macula is present. The special feature of the dermis is the 
presence of bundles of fibres of the olfactory nerve arranged in 
more or less plexiform manner. 

An olfactory nerve fibre is a non-medullated nerv^e fibre con- 
sisting of an axis-cylinder, whose fibrillation is at times conspicuous, 
surrounded by a sheath or neurilemma, and bearing oval nuclei 
at intervals. Fibres of this kind are bound up by delicate con- 
nective tissue into small bundles and these by coarser connective 
tissue into larger bundles. From the olfactory bulb (§ 674) 
numerous large bundles are given off which, piercing the cribri- 
form plate of the ethmoid bone, run in a plexiform manner in 
the walls of the nasal chamber in the olfactory region, giving rise 
to bundles which become successively finer. 

From the bundles lying in the dermis immediately below the 
epithelium, fibres pass into the epithelium itself, the demarcation 
between epithelium and dermis being in the olfactor}" region not 
very sharply defined. As they pass into the epithelium the fibres 
break up into fibrils, which running in various directions in a 
plexiform manner are lost to view in the nuclear layer. Hence 
the ground substance in which the nuclei of the nuclear layer 
appear imbedded consists partly of the more or less fibrillar pro- 
cesses of the numerous rod cells themselves, partly of the more 
branched processes of the cylinder cells and of the basal-cells, 
but also and indeed largely of a plexus or at least a tangle of 
nerve fibrils proceeding from the olfactory nerve fibres. 

Filaments from the fifth nerve are also distributed to the 
olfactory as well as to the non-olfactory region of the membrane. 

It is contended by many that the fibrils of the olfactory nerve 
are continuous with the central processes of the rod cells and make 
no connections with the cylinder cells. From this it is concluded 
that the rod cells are primarily concerned in the development of 
olfactory nervous impulses, the cylinder cells acting only as sup- 
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porting or at most subsidiary structures ; and the rod cells have 
hence been called ** olfactory cells." On the whole the evidence 
is in favour of this view, which as we shall see is supported by the 
analogy of the organ of taste ; but it is maintained by others that 
the cylinder cells and not the rod cells are connected with the 
olfactory fibres, and that they are the functional endings of 
the olfactory nerve. And it may be borne in mind that in the 
auditory macula and crista, on the resemblance of which to the 
<)lfactory epithelium we have already remarked, the evidence is 
strongly in favour of the cylinder cells being the functional 
organs. Otliers again maintain that both cylinder cells and rod 
cells are connected with the olfactory fibres, both serving as 
terminal organs, and urge that there is no fundamental dif- 
ference between the two. To determine beyond dispute the 
actual terminations of delicate nerve fibrils and to place beyond 
doubt the continuity of a nerve fibril with other fibrils like 
those which form the processes of the rod cells is a task of 
extreme difficulty; and an assertion that the continuity has been 
successfully traced may well be received with caution. Moreover 
it must be borne in mind that, as we urged in speaking of the 
central nervous system, we are not justified in assuming that 
anatomical continuity is essential to physiological conduction. 
We may add that even admitting one kind of cell, for instance 
the rod cell, to be the chief agent in the processes whereby 
odoriferous particles give rise to nervous impulses, we are not 
thereby compelled to conclude that the other kind of cell, the 
cylinder cell, is a 'supporting* cell in the sense that it simply 
att'ords a mechanical supjwrt to adjoining rod cells. It is possible 
that the cylinder cell has some intimate relations, not of a purely 
mechanical kind, to the well being and activity of the rod cell. In 
any case it would at present be dangerous to found any important 
physiological conclusion on either the view that the rod cells or 
the view that the cylinder cells are exclusively the terminal 
functional organs. 



SEC. 2. OLFACTORY SENSATIONS. 



§ 859. Particles of odoriferous matters present in the inspired 
air, passing through the lower nasal chambers, diffuse into the upper 
nasal chambers, and falling on the olfactory epithelium produce 
sensory impulses which, ascending to the brain, give rise to sen- 
sations of smell. We may assume that the sensory impulses are 
originated by the contact of the odoriferous particles with the free 
endings of the rod cells ; but we are wholly in the dark as to the 
manner in which the contact of the particles with the cells brings 
about the molecular changes constituting a nervous impulse. We 
cannot even say whether we ought to speak of the first step by 
which the contact of the particle begins the series of changes as 
a chemical or as a physical process. 

In nearly all cases the odoriferous particles are conveyed to the 
membrane in a gaseous medium, namely, the atmosphere , but before 
they can gain access to the cells they must become dissolved or at 
least suspended in fluid; for the whole olfactory membrane is 
kept moist by a layer of fluid, the secretion of the glands described 
above, and the odoriferous particles must pass into this layer of 
fluid before they can gain access to the cells. Indeed, the proper 
condition of this layer of fluid is one of the essential conditions of 
the exercise of the sense. If on the one hand the membrane be 
too dry, or if on the other hand the secretion be too abundant or 
altered in quality, the power of smelling is diminished or even 
wholly susj^ended. It is a matter of common experience that 
a nasal catarrh interferes with smell. When the nostril is 
filled with rose-water the odour of roses is not perceived ; and 
simply filling the nostrils with distilled water suspends for a time 
all smell, the sense gradually returning after the water has been 
removed ; the water apparently acts injuriously on the delicate 
olfactory cells. If instead of using rose water, the rose scent be 
dissolved in "normal saline solution" which (§ 14) more closely 
resembles the natural secretion, the cells can perform their 
function, and the scent is perceived. The glands of the olfactory 
membrane form an important subsidiary apparatus for the develop- 
ment of olfactory sensations. 
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The other subsidiary apparatus of smell is exceedingly meagre. 
By the forced nasal inspinition. called suifling, we draw air so 
forcibly through the nostrils that currents pass up into the upper 
us well as the lower uasal cliambers ; and thus a more complete 
contact of tho odoriferous particles with the olfactory membrane 
than that supplied by mere diffusion is provided for. 

§ 660. We have every reason to think that any stimulus 
applied to the olfactory cells will produce the sensation of smell ; 
but the proof of this is not absolutely clear ; and we have uo 
definite evidence as to what is the result of directly stimulating 
the fibres of the olfactory nerve. The olfactory membrane however 
is certainly the only part of the body in which odours as such can 
give rise to any sensations i and the sensations to which they give 
rise are always those of smell. The mucous membrane of the 
nose is however also an instrument for the development of 
afferent impulses other than the specific olfactory ones. Chemical 
stimulation of the nasal mucous membrane hy pungent substances 
such as ammonia gives rise to a sensation distinct from that of 
smell, a sensation which does not alTord us the same imformation con- 
cerning the chemical nature of the stimulus, as does a real olfactory 
sensation, and which is much more allied to the sensations produced 
by chemical stimuhition of other surfaces sensitive to chemical 
action. This sensation moreover seems to be developed both in 
the non-olfactory and iti the olfactory regions of the nasal mucous 
membrane ; and it is probaMe that these two kinds of sensations, 
the one produced hy odours, the other by pungent substances, thus 
arising in the olfactory membrane are conveyed by different nerves, 
the former by the olfactory, the latter by the lifth nerve. 

Each substance that we smell causes a specific sensation, and 
we are not only able to recognize a multitude of distinct odours, 
but also in certain cases to distinguish individual odours in a mixed 
smell. Aud though we may recognize certain odours as more like 
to each other than to other odours, or can even make a rough clas- 
sification of odours, we cannot, as we can in the case of visual colour 
sensations, reduce our multifarious olfactory sensations to a smaller 
number of primary sensations mixed in various proportions. Xor 
have we at present any satisfactory' guide to connect the characters 
of an olfactory sensation with the chemical constitution of the body 
giving rise to it. 

The sensation takes some time to develope after the contact of 
the stimulus with the olfactory* membrane, and may last very long. 
When the stimulus is repeated the sensation very soon dies out; 
the sensory terminal organs speedily become exhausted. The 
larger, apparently, the surface of olfactory membrane employed, 
the more intense tlie sensation; animals with acute scent have 
a proportionately large area of olfactory membrane. The greater 
^m the quantity of odoriferous material brought to the membrane, the 
^b jBore intense the sensation up to a certain limit ; and an olfacto- 
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meter for measuring olfactory sensations has been constructed, 
the measurements being given by the size of the superficial area, 
impregnated with an odoriferous substance, over which the air 
must pass in order to give rise to a distinct sensation. The limit 
of increase of sensation however is soon reached, a minute quantity 
producing the maximum of sensation and further increase giving 
rise to exhaustion. The minimum quantity of material required 
to produce an olfactory sensation may be in some cases, as in 
that of musk, almost immeasurably small. 

In ordinary circumstances odoriferous particles reach both 
nostrils, and we receive two sets of olfactory nervous impulses, 
one along each olfactory bulb. These however are fused into one 
sensation ; our olfactory sensations are almost exclusively binasal. 
When two different odours are presented separately to the two 
nostrils, by means of two tubes for instance, the eff'ect is not always 
the same. Sometimes an oscillation of sensation similar to that 
spoken of in binocular vision (§ 800) takes place. At other times, 
the particular result depending on the nature of the odours, one 
sensation only is felt, the one sensation wholly destroys the other. 
And we may infer from this that when, as frequently happens, in 
a mixture of odours we can only recognize one dominant odour, the 
suppression of the missing sensations is not due to the chemical 
action of one odour upon another, or to the one odour preventing 
the other from acting on the olfactory cells ; but from a central 
cerebral obliteration of all the sensations but one. 

■§ 861. As in the cases of the previous senses, we project our 
olfactory sensations into the external world ; the smell appears to 
be not in our nose, but somewhere outside us. We can judge of 
the position of the odour however even less definitely than we can 
of that of a sound. Our chief guide seems to be that we by turning 
the head ascertain in which direction we experience the strongest 
sensations. 

The sense of smell seems to play a far more important part in 
the lives of the lower animals than it does in our own life ; and what 
we now possess is probably the mere remnant of a once powerful 
mechanism. We may perhaps connect with this on the one hand 
the fact that, even in ourselves, the olfactory fibres have allotted 
to them what is virtually a whole segment of the brain, namely 
the olfactory lobe, and on the other hand the fact that olfactory 
sensations seem to have an unusually direct path to the inner 
working of the central nervous system. Mental associations 
cluster more strongly round sensations of smell than round 
almost any other impressions we receive from without. And 
powerful reflex effects are very frequent, many people fainting 
in consequence of the contact of a few odorous particles with 
their olfactory cells. 

The assertion that the olfactory nerve is the nerve of smell has 
been disputed. Cases have been recorded of persons who appeared 
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to have possessed the sense of smell, and yet in whom the olfactory 
lobes were found after deatli to be absent Direct experiments on 
animals however shew that loss of the olfactorj- lobes entails loss of 
smell. On the other hand, it is stated that section or injury of the 
fifth nerve causes a loss of smell though the olfactory nerve remains 
intact ; but in these cases it has not been shewn that the olfactory 
membrane remains intact, and it is quite possible that, as in the 
case of the eye, changes may take place in the nasal membrane as 
the result of the injury to the fifth nerve, sufficient to prevent its 
performing its usual functions. 
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Always soaked in moisture, whereas the epidermis of the skin is as 
a rule dry. 

The dermis, thrown up into uumcrous conspicuous papilla, 
contains a considerttble quantity of reticular, or at places, even 
ndenoid tissue, is extremely vascular, plexiform airaugemeuts of the 
veins being very frequent, and in it in many situations, for instance 
in the tongue, striated muscular fibres end with branched ter- 
minations ; numerous small chiefly albuminous glands are also 
present, especially in certain regions. 

In the tongue, the papillie, which are tor the most part com- 
pound, have been divided into three classes ; filiform, fungiform, 
and circum vallate. The two tirst, which are much the moat 
numerous, differ chiefly in form, the one being more or leas 
pointed, the other having a broad head ; both generally bear 
secondary papillifi. The circumvallate papillae, few in number, 
arranged in the form of a V with the apex at the root of the 
tongue, are distinguished by the fact that the papilla is as it 
were sunk into the substance of the tongue, so that its base is 
surrounded by a circular groove like a fort surrounded by its fossa 
and vallum. 

§ 863. Appearing irregularly and scantily on the fungiform 
papillLB and then seated sometimes at the sides, sometimes on the 
top of the papilla, more abundant on the circumvallate papiUie, 
in which they are seated generally on the sides of the papilla, 
looking into the groove, but sometimes on the opposite wall or 
vallum, are the structures known as tasU-buds ot "taste-bulbs." 
These are especially abundant and most easily studied in the aggre- 
gations of papillae, which in some animals, for instance tlie rabbit, 
are found at the back of the tongue and are called papilla! foliatae. 
In the rabbit these are seen by the naked eye as two oval 
patches, one on each side, placed obliquely at the root of the 
tongue. Upon examination each patch is found to consist of a 
number, twenty or so, of folds of the mucous membrane placed 
side by side like the leaves of a book. In each fold the dermis is 
raised up into three narrow parallel ridges which in a transverse 
section appear as three pointed papjllie. The epithelium, which 
here as elsewhere consists of a malpighian and a corneous layer, 
is somewhat thin at the sides of the fold, but thicker at the 
top, where it is even, not following in contour the ridges of the 
dermis beneath. Hence, iu each fold, the two outside ridges of 
the dermis, which look towards the deep narrow furrows sepa- 
lating each fold from adjacent folds, are covered by a somewhat 
thin but complete epithelium. And in a transverse section this 
epithelium is seen to contain a vertical row of oval structures, four 
or five in number, which reach from the dermis to the surface of 
the epithelium, each furrow having a row of such structures on 
each side. These are the taste-buds, having essentially the same 
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the sides of the circumvallate papilla?, and still less regularly 
on the fungiform papilljje. 

Each taste-bud consists on the outside of an oval hollow 
structure, which may be compared to an oval nest, the walls of 
which are formed of epithelial cells arranged thatch-wise. The 
base of the nest lies bare on the dermis, the top of the nest 
comes to the level of the surface of the epithelium, and here 
bears a circumscribed circular hole, or mouth by means of which 
the fluids of the mouth can gain access to the inside of the nest. 
The cells forming the walls are elongated, flattened, fusiform, 
appropriately curved, nucleated cells, arranged in an imbricate 
fashion, the outer ones passing somewhat abruptly into the 
ordinary cells of the malpighian and corneous layers. Those 
ends of the cells which converge to form the top of the nest are 
scooped out, or bear distinct perforations, and thus in the one 
way or the other, form the margin of the mouth or pore leading 
to the inside of the nest. The cell-substance forming the 
scooped margin or surrounding the perforation seems to be cuti- 
cularized so as to secure the patency of the i)ore. 

The cells thus forming the walls of the nest diller from the 
surrounding ordinary cells chiefly in form ; at least they cannot 
be spoken of as distinctly modified in respect to their actual 
nature. The interior of the nest however is occupied by cells, 
which we must regard as specialized sensory cells. These are of 
two kinds. The one kind, very similar to the rod cells of the 
olfactory organ, are called rod cells; the other kind, analogous 
to the cylinder cells of the olfactory organ, we may call subsidiary 
cells; they have also been called "cover-cells." The rod cell 
consists of an elongated oval nucleus placed vertical, at about the 
level of the middle of the nest. The scanty cell-substance sur- 
rounding the nucleus is prolonged peripherally as a rod shaped 
nearly hyaline, somewhat refractive process wliich reaches up, or 
projects through the pore of the nest ; the cell-substance is also 
prolonged centrally as a delicate thread-like process, which either 
branching or unbranched, stretches towards and is lost to view at 
the dermis. 

The subsidiary cell possesses a nucleus which is larger and 
more rounded than that of the rod cell, and its cell-substance 
larger in amount and more granular in appearance than that of 
the rod cell, has a more or less fusiform shape, the part peripheral 
to the nucleus ending in a tapering fashion, and the part on the 
other, central, side oi the nucleus becoming branched and lost to 
view near the dermis. 

The axis of the nest is occupied by a group of rod cells, the 
peripheral processes of which converge in a bunch at the pore of 
the nest. With these however are interspersed a few subsidiarj- 
cells, and the core thus formed is surrounded by a wrapping con- 
sisting of subsidiary cells only. Both the rod cells and subsidiary 
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cells differ from tlie cells formiug the wall of the nest not only in 
form but in chemical nature, and behave very differently from 
them towards various reagents ; they stain witli gold chloride for 
instance very readily, and may with this reagent be prepared deeply 
stuined, whUe the walls of the nest and the rest of the epithelium 
are hardly slAiued at all. 

In the dermis underlying the taste-buds, nerve fibres, derived 
from the glosso-pharj-ngeal nerve, are abundant ; they may very 
readily be seen in preparations of the papillae foliatw. Some of these 
are medullated and others sooner or later lose their medulla ; some 
are distributed to parts other than the taste-buds, but some form at 
the base of the taste-bud a plexus of non-meduUated nerve filaments, 
t'rom this plexus, fibrils ascend into the substance of the bud and 
are there lost to view. Some observers state that they have been 
able to assure themselves of the continuity of the fibrils with the 
central processes of the rod cells. Be this as it may, the existence 
of the taste-bud is dependent on its connection, in some manner 
or other, with the nerve fibres. If the glosso-pharyngeal nerve be 
divided, and regeneration of the nerve prevented, the rod cells 
and subsidiary cells degenerate and vanish, and finally the whole 
taste-bud disappears. There can be no doubt that the specialized 
cells are in someway the functional endings of the nerve. 

The small albuminous glands occurring as we have said in the 
mucous membrane of the mouth are especially abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the taste-buds j they serve to supply fluid for 
the solution of substances to be tasted, and as we shall presently see 
such a solution seems to be a necessary condition for the activity 
of the sensory organs. Tlie dermis in the neighbourhood of the 
taste-bud is always very vascular, and venous plexuses, assuming 
almost the form of venous sinuses, are not infrequent; such a 
venous sinus is conspicuous in the central ridge of a fold of a 
papilla foliata. 

Taste-buds are found in other parts of the mouth besides the 
hind part of the tongue, where as we have said they occur on 
the fungiform and circum vallate papilla. They are found in the 
soft palate, and in not inconsiderable numbers on the hinder 
surface of the epiglottis. They are absent or extremely rare in 
the front part and aides of the tongue. Their distribution in fact 
appears not to coincide exactly with that of the sense of taste itself ; 
and we may therefore conclude that gustatory nerve fibres have 
other terminations besides taste -buds. The only other mode 
of termination however of which we are at present aware, is 
that mode by which the nerve fibres, breaking up into fibrillfe, 
are lost among the celU of the epithelium without ending dis- 
tinctly in any specially modified cell ; but this mode of termination 
we shall study more closely in dealing with the sense of touch. 

It is obvious that a very complete analogj- exists between the 
taste-bnds and the endings of the olfactory nerve. The rod cells 
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of the one closely resemble the rod cells of the other, and the 
subsidiar}^ cells of the taste-bud are clearly analogous to the 
cylinder cells of the olfactory mucous membrane ; and much that 
we urged as to the relative values of the rod cells and cylinder 
cells of the olfactory membrane may be applied to the rod cells 
and subsidiary cells of the taste-buds. The resemblance is canied 
still further in the case of the olfactor}' organ of some of the lower 
animals. In these the olfactory membrane is not a continuous 
sheet, but is broken up into patches by the intervention of non- 
olfactory epithelium, and the isolated patches often take on the 
form of nests very similar indeed to taste-buds. It is obvious 
that the senses of taste and smell are closely akin, and in the 
peculiar organs distributed over the skin of some of the lower 
animals such as those along the lateral line in fishes, we probably 
have to do with structures which subserve a sense not exactly 
that of smell or of taste as we ourselves experience these 
sensations, but of something intermediate between the two, or 
possibly between both of them and the more general sense of 
touch. 



SEC. 4. GUSTATORY SENSATIONS. 

§ 864. The word taste is frequently used when the word 
smell ought to be employed. We speak of 'tasting' odoriferous 
substiinces, such as an onion, a wine, a savoury disli, and tlie like, 
when in reality we only smell them as we hold them in our 
mouth ; this is proved by the fact tliat the so-called taste of these 
things is lost when the nose is held, or the nasal membrane 
rendered inert by a catarrh. If the nose be held and the eyes 
sliut, it is very difficult to distinguish in eating between an apple, 
an onion and a potato ; the three may be recognised by their 
t ixture, but not by their " taste." Most of what we call * flavours * 
app'jal in reality to the sense of sm^ll not to tliat of taste. 

We also experience by means of the surfaces with wliich we 
tiiste sensations otlur than those of taste. We feel by means of 
tlio mucous m*unl)nine of the mouth sensations of the same 
kind as thiKse which we feel by means of the skin, and which 
we shall study i)resently as tactile sensations or sensations of 
jiressure, sensations of heat and of cold ; indeed the tactile 
s.Misations of the tip of the tongue are remarkably acute. We 
also experience by m3ans of the mouth sensations of pain and 
<)tlu»r more or less indefinite sensations wliich we shall presently 
sjKjak of as phases of " general " or " common sensibility ; " and in 
this r^^spect the nmcous membrane of the mouth is much more 
si»nsitive than the skin towards chemical substances ; an acid for 
instfince or other corrosive liquid, in such a concentration as when 
applied to the skin i)roduces a sensation not essentially different 
from that of mi»re contK^t with an innocuous liquid, may when 
applied to tlu mouth produce a ver}' i)ainful sensation. Again, 
wln*n the interrupted current is ai)pliod to the tongue we not 
only feel the contact of the electrodes but experience a peculiar 
sensation which is probably due to the contractions excited by 
the current in the muscular fibres of the tongue ; we say we " feel 
the current." 

§ 865. There are however certain sensations quite distinct from 
those just mentioned and quite independent of smell which we 
experience when various substances are placed in the mouth ; and 
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these, which arc the gustatory sensations proper, may be broadly 
classified into * bitter/ * sweet,' ' acid ' or * sour,' and * salt/ to which 
perhaps should be added * metallic ' and * alkaline/ The sensation 
of bitterness, such as that produced by quinine, and the sensation 
of sweetness, such as that produced by sugar, are ver}' definite and 
specific sensations ; they appear to be of an order different from 
those of acidity or sourness and of saltness ; indeed an acid ' taste * 
is apt to merge into an affection of general sensibility mentioned 
above. The diameters * metallic ' and * alkaline ' should perhaps 
be regarded as qualifying one or other of the other sensations 
mther than as being independent sensations. 

Ill the ordinary' course of things these sensations are excited 
by the contact of sjxjcific sapid substances with the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, * the substances acting in some way or 
other, by virtue of their chemical constitution, on the endings of 
the gustatory fibres. When wx taste quinine, the particles of the 
([uiniiie, we must suppose, set up chemical changes in the cells of 
the taste-buds or in other parts of the epithelium, and by means 
of those changes gustatory impulses are started. But mechanical 
or electrical stimuli, in the aljsence of sapid substances, will give 
rise to gustatory sensations. When the tongue is smartly tapped, 
in addition to the sensation of touch or the more or less painful 
sensation which may be produced, a sensation, which we must 
call a sensation of Uiste, is developed and often lasts for some 
considerable time. If a constant current be applied to the 
tongue, sensations of taste are developed at the two electrodes, 
that at the anode ilittering from that at the kathode, and the 
exact nature of each being dependent upon the region of the 
mouth stimulated. It is probable that in this case electrolvsis 
either of the thiids ec»vering the epithelium or of the substance of 
the e])ithelial cells themselves generat<?s bodies which act as 
chemical stimuli ; and it is possible that the mechanical disturb- 
ance of the (.'ells, when the tongue is tapped, also sets free 
chemical stimuli. ]^>ut sensations of taste may be provoked by 
an inteiTU])ted induced current, so feeble as not to be felt as 
an eleetri(; (jurnMit, and so arranged that the make and break 
shocks are c([ualize(l ; in this case there can be little or no 
electrolvsis, and we mav infer that the current acts in some 
wav or another on the s])ecitie nerve endincjs. It is somewhat 
singular that heat when ai>])lied to the tongue appears not to 
j)roduce any sensations of taste. 

As we sh;ill presently see, the nerve fibres concerned in taste 
belong either to the fiftli nerve or to tlie glosso-pharyngeal nerve 
or to both nerves. We saw in dealing witli vision that the 
evidence as to whether direet stimulation of the optic fibres 
without the intervention of tlie retinal structures could produce 
visual sensations was uncertain. We have no satisfactorv' evidence 
whatever that direct stimulation of the gusta tor}' fibres along their 
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course in either the above two nerves will produce sensations ot 
taste. As far as the sense of taste is concerned we have no adequate 
evidence that specific gustatory impulses can he developed in the 
gustatory fibres apart from changes in the nerve endin;^3. But 
the evidence is negative only ; and the case is one not suited for 
experiment, since both nerves along their whole course are mixed 
nerves containing other afferent fibres than those of taste. 

§ 866. It is essential for the development of taste, that the 
substaace to be tasted should be dissolved ; hence, the value of 
the glands, which as we have seen are especially abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the taste-buds. The effect is also increased hy 
friction ; and the tongue and lips may be regarded as a subsidiary 
apparatus which by their movements assist in bringing the sapid 
substances into contact with the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
A substance may give rise to hardly any sensation of taste when 
simply placed on the extended tongue, and yet excite very distinct 
sensations when rubbed between the tongue and the soft palate ; 
indeed we generally make use of this movement known as " smack- 
ing the lips," when we desire to obtain strong taste sensations. In 
this act however we not only make use of the most sensitive 
surfaces and call in the aid of friction, hut we also increase the 
sensation by employing a large area of sensitive surface ; for the 
laiger the surface the more intense is the sensation. 

The sensation takes some time to develope, and endures for a 
long time, though this may be in part due to the stimulus remain- 
ing in contact with the terminal organs. 

A temperature of about 40° is the one most favourable for the 
production of the sensation. At temperatures much above or 
below this, taste is much impaired. A weak solution of quinine 
readily tasted at the normal temperature of the mouth is not 
tasted if, immediately before, very cold or very hot water be held 
in the mouth for a little while. 

We may experience at the same time coincident taste sensa- 
tions of different kinds, such for instance as one of bitterness with 
one of saltness ; but in some cases one sensation interferes with 
the other, as for instance bitterness and sweetness. A taste 
sensation following upon a previous sensation of a different kind, 
ia frequently influenced by its predecessor, being sometimes aug- 
mented, sometimes inhibiti'd. 

Though we can hardly be said to project our sensations of taste 
into the external world, as we do those of sight, hearing and smell, 
we assign to them no subjective localisation. When we place 
quinine in our mouth, the resulting sensation of ta.ft3 gives us no 
information as to where the quinine is, though we may learn that 
by concomitant general sensations arising in the buccal mucous 
membrane. And it must be remembered that all our gustatory 
sensations are always accompanied by tactile or other sensations. 
We do not, as in the case of smell, experience the specific sensation 
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alone and apart by itself. And not infrequently, as when sub- 
stances at once sapid and pungent are placed in the mouth, the 
general sensation of pungency overcomes and hides the specific 
gustatory sensation. In the case of acids, it is often difficult to 
distinguish between the acid taste and the more general effect of 
the acid on the common sensibility of the buccal membrane of 
which we spoke above § 864. 

Though we possess a gustatory apparatus with separate nerves 
on each side of the mouth all our sensations are single. Nor can 
we distinguish a pure gustatory sensation developed on one side 
only from one developed on both sides, if the two are equally 
intense. 

As in the case of the senses previously dealt with, we may 
experience subjective gustatory sensations, sensations of central 
origin due to changes in the central sensory organs (§ 676) ; and 
these, though originated not by gustatorj' impulses but by other 
events, may seem to us identical with those set up in an ordinarj'^ 
way by gustatory impulses reaching the centre along the gustator}' 
fibres. 

§ 867. Sensations of taste are not originated, either by sapid 
substances or otherwise, equally in all parts of the lining mem- 
brane of the mouth. The part in which they are best developed, 
and always developed if developed at all, is the back of the tongue, 
in the neighbourhood of the circumvallate papillte. They are 
also developed at the tip and along the sides of the tongue, but tr) 
a variable extent in different individuals ; some persons have very 
acute and distinct taste sensations in these parts, others little or 
none at all. On the dorsal surface of tlie middle of the tongue 
very feeble taste sensations, if any at all, are developed ; they 
are always wholly absent from the under-surface of the tongue. 
Some taste sensations are also developed in the soft palate and 
front surface of the palatine arches ; but these again vary much 
in distinctness in different individuals. In the cases recorded in 
which taste remained after the entire extirpation of the tongue 
including the circumvallate papillae, the sensations seem to have 
been chiefly developed in the soft palate. There is also some 
evidence that taste sensations may be developed on the hinder 
surface of the epiglottis. 

In individuals who receive sensations from all or several of the 
various parts above mentioned, it commonly happens that bitter 
things are most readily appreciated at the back of the tongue and 
sweet things at the tip ; and this distribution may perhaps be con- 
sidered as the normal one ; but individual variations in this respect 
are met witli ; many persons taste both bitter and sweet things best 
at the back of the tongue ; and some persons taste bitter things 
quite distinctly at tlie tip. The salt taste is said to prevail at 
the tip and the acid taste at the sides of the tongue ; but many 
persons experience acid and salt tastes in those regions and 
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those regions only in which they experience bitter and sweet 
tastes. 

We have already saiil that bitter and sweet tastes seem to be 
on a different footing from acid and salt tastes ; and we have a 
certain amount of evidence that the two former sensations are 
brought about by means of terminal organs difi'erent from those 
by means of which tlie two latter are brought about If some of 
the leavt's of a plant which grows in India and is called Gymiuma 
lylvattre, be chewed, or if the mouth be washed with a decoction 
of the leaves, for some little time afterwards bitter and sweet 
tastes are lost, neither quinine nor sugar exciting the usual sen- 
sations, though acid and salt tastes remained unafi'ected. We may 
interpret this result as indicating that the drug in some way or 
other ' paralyses,' that is to say, suspends the action of, the terminal 
organs, whatever they may be. by means of which bitter and sweet 
tastes are developed, but leaves untouched those by which other 
gustatory sensations are developed. The action ot the same drug 
supports the further conclusion that the terminal organs of bitter 
tastes are different from those of sweet tastes ; since by using an 
adequately weak dose of the drug the sweet taste may be abolished 
while the bitter taste remains distinct. 

Indeed it is probable that the distribution of the several kinds 
of taates over different regions of the mouth, which we mentioned 
above, is dependent on the distribution of different kinds of 
termiuul organs ; it is probable that we experience bitter tastes 
by means of the back of the tongue becausB the terminal oigaus of 
the bitter taste are limited to, or at least most abundant in, the 
back of the tongue, those of the sweet taste by the front of the 
tongue because the terminal organs of the sweet taste are more 
abundant there; and so on. If a small quantity of a particular 
bromine derivative of the substance wliich from its remarkably 
Bweet taste has been called " saccharine,' be placed carefully on the 
tip of the tongue, a sweet taste is developed j but if the same 
substance be carefully placed on the back of the tongue the result 
is not a sweet but a bitter taste. At least this is the result in 
tJie case of those individuals who tast^ bitter at the back of, and 
8weet at the tip of, the tongue. From this we may infer that, in 
such tongues, the specific terminal organs of the sweet taste are 
mom or less completely limited to the front, and those of the 
bitter taste to the bat^k of the tongue, both seti of terminal 
organs being of such a nature that while quinine affects the one 
only and sugar the other only, the substance of which we are 
speaking is able to affect both of them. In n somewhat similar 
way certain salts, magnesium sulphate for instance, when applied 
to the back of the tongue excite a bitterisli taste, but when 
applied to the tip of the tongue excite an acid or a sweetish acid 
taste. 

We said a little while back that a weak interrupted current. 
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80 applied as to produce little or no electrolytic effect, was able 
to develope seusations of taste, varying in kind according to the 
region of the tongue stimulated. When the electrodes are applied 
to the tip of the tongue, the more usual result is that though 
an acid taste is the most prominent, a mixed gustatory sensation 
is developed, in which a sweet taste may be often recognised as a 
constituent. In like manner a bitter constituent may be recog- 
nised in the sensation developed when the electrodes are placed at 
the back of the tongue. If the tongue be previously subjected 
to the influence of Gymiiema, the taste at the tip is free from all 
sweetness and that at the back free from all bitterness, the 
sensations which are then experienced being variously described as 
simply ** metallic," or " salt " or " acid." From this result we may 
draw the important inference that the interrupted current 
developes a bitter and a sweet taste by acting in some way or 
other directly on the specific terminal organs of the two respective 
tastes, very much in the same manner as do bitter and sweet 
things. 

We have already said that when an acid, especially a some- 
what strong acid, is placed on the tongue or in the mouth, the 
pure gustatory acid sensation is apt to be confused with the 
sensation of pungency, the aftection of general sensibility which 
the acid also brings about and which speedily merges into pain. 
These two sensations may be differentiated by means of cocaine. 
If the tongue be painted with a weak solution of cocaine, the 
general sensibility, the groundwork so to speak of pain, is abolished, 
while the pure gustatory sensations are at first hardly affected at all ; 
a relatively strong acid which previously made the tongue " smart " 
so that real gustatory sensations were obscured, now developes a 
pure *rich* acid taste alone. It is moreover said that cocaine 
applied to the tongue in increasing strength of solution abolishes 
the several classes of sensations in the following order : general 
sensibility and pain, bitter taste, sweet taste, salt taste, acid taste, 
tactile sensations. 

Taking all these facts, and others which we might bring 
forward, into considenition, we are led to the conclusion that 
the development of the several kinds of gustatory sensations 
depends on the presence of specific terminal organs in the surfaces 
by means of which we taste. Tliere appear to be distinct terminal 
organs for bitter tastes, for sweet tastes, for acid tastes, for salt 
tastes, and possibly for other tastes, all differing from the terminal 
organs for tactile sensations, and from the structures whatever they 
may be which are concerned in general sensibility. But beyond 
this it is very difficult to say anything decisive. From the fact 
that sensations of taste are, as a whole, most constant and most 
acute at the back of the tongue, in tlie neighbourhood of the 
circumvallate papillae in which taste-buds are present, we may 
infer that the name taste-bud has been wisely chosen. But the 
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development of taste sensations, mchiding bitter sensations, at the 
tip of the tongue, from which taste-buds are said to be absent, 
presents a difliculty. Unless we suppose that laste-buds, thou^ 
often absent from the tip of the tongue are present in those cases 
in which sensations are developed, we must conclude that gus- 
tatory sensations may originate by the help of some kind of nerve 
ending other than that of taste-buds. It might be suggested that 
bitter and sweet tastes are developed by means of taste-buds and 
acid and salt tastes by means of other endings ; but there is no 
satisfactory evidence of this. 

§ 868. The ([uestion which nerve or nerves subserve taste aud 
what is the course of the gustatory fibres is one which presents 
great difficulties. The front surface of the tongue ia supplied by 
the lingual or gustatory branch of the fifth nerve, the hind surface 
by the glossopharyngeal nerve, which nerve also supplies the soft 
palate, though a branch (palatine) of the fifth nerve goes there 
also. The nerves traced to the taste-buds in the papiUie foliatse 
and circumvallabe belong to the glossopharyngeal nerve, and it 
can hardly be doubted that gustatory fibres run in the branches of 
that nerve which go to the back of the tongue. On theother hand 
in the cases in which sensations are distinctly developed in the 
tip of the tongue we must iufer that gustatory fibres run in the 
liugual branch of the fifth, since no glossopharyngeal fibres are 
distributed to this part of the tongue. 

But it by no means follows from this that gustatory fibres 
pass straight both up the trunk of the glossopharyngeal nerve, 
and itp the trunk of the fifth nerve to their respective nuclei in 
the bulb. 

On the one hand there is a good deal of evidence to shew a 
connection between sensations of taste and the chorda tympani 
nerve. Cases have occurred in which disease of the ear, involving 
destruction of the chorda tympani within the tympanum, has been 
followed by loss of taste in tlie tongue on the same side ; and 
stimulation of the chorda tympani within the tympanum has been 
known to give rise to sensations of taste. Neither of these results 
is conclusive; The chorda tympani contains afferent fibres which 
have a remarkable effect on the nutritive processes of the tongue. 
Bnd the loss of taste due to destruction of the chorda might be due 
to disordered nutrition of the tongue, and so be analogous to tim 
loss of smell which may follow injury of the fifth nerve. Again, 
where stimulation of the chorda within the tympanum produces 
sensations of taste these may be due to efferent impulses pro- 
ducing changes in the tongue, which in turn give rise to sensations 
of taste reaching the brain by other channels than the chorda 
itself; we have no satisfactory evidence that direct stimulation of 
the central stump of a divided chorda will give rise to sensations 
of taste. The connection between the chorda and tast«, however, 
may be of a more real kind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON CUTANEOUS AND SOME OTHER SENSATIONS. 



SEC. 1. THE NERVE ENDINGS OF THE SKIN. 

§ 869. We may speak of all the sensations which we derive 
from the skin as " cutaneous sensations ; " we shall later on discuss 
their various kinds. The afferent nerves of the skin, those 
which ai)i)car to serve as the channels for impulses giving rise 
to cutaneous sensations, apj>ear to end in two main ways. In the 
tirst i)lace nerve fibres given off from a plexus of medullated 
hl)res lying in the dermis immediately below the epidermis pass 
u])ward with loss of their medulla into the epidermis, and there, 
dividing into delicate nerve fibrils, come into connection with, or 
are h^st to view between the ei)idermic cells. In the second 
place, nerve fibres still retaining their medulla and for the most 
part running singly, end in the dermis at a variable distance 
below the epidermis in siHicial structures made up of modi- 
hcati<>ns of the neurilemma, or other wrappings of the nerve 
fibre, associated more or less distinctly with cellular elements. 
We will consider the latter kind of ending first. In man the 
♦Mulings of this kind are two: the end-bulbs of limiUid, and the 
touch-corpusrir'i of much more general distribution. To these 
we must add the Pacininn corpuscles, which however are found 
not in the biennis projKir, but in the subcutaneous connective 
tissue, and which cannot be consi<lered as distinctlv cutaneous 
or«'ans. since thev also occur far awav from the surface of the 
b<Mly, in coniuM'tion with joints and the |H»riosteum of bones 
and even with int4;rnal organs. They can hardly be considered 
as cutaneous organs, but they cannot be left unnoticed. In 
various animals we meet with other forms of nerve endings, the 
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structure of which throws light on that of the kinds just men- 
tioned. 

The end-bulbs are found not in the skin generally but in 
certain situations only, namely the conjunctiva and the lips, and 
a special form occurs in the sensitive surfaces of the genital 
organs. They are not confined to the outer surface of the body, 
but are found also in mucous membranes, in the tongue and 
palate, in tlie rectum and elsewhere. 

An end-bulb is a small rounded or oval body, 30 fi to 100 /x 
in diameter, consisting of a capsule of connective tissue enclosinjx 
a core of peculiar material. The capsule is indistinctly fibrillated. 
and bears nuclei whiclj are sometimes so arranged as to indicate 
an outer capsule with nuclei placed lengthwise to the longer axis 
of the bulb, and an inner capsule with nuclei placed crosswise. 
The core consists of an homogeneous ground substance in which 
are imbedded granules, or in some cases nuclei ; in some instances 
the core appears to be made up of small nucleated cells. A 
medullated fibre, with its neurilemma and sheath of Henle, ap- 
proaches the end-bulb, and frequently becoming much coiled 
close to the bulb, plunges into the bulb at its base or side. 
The sheath of Henle, and perhaps the neurilemma also, l)ecome 
continuous with the capsule ; the axis cylinder covered with 
medulla passes into the core, and here, frequently coiling about 
and at times dividing, loses the medulla, and ends in the midst 
of the core in a blunt slightly swollen end, or when it divides, in 
more than one such knob. Sometimes more fibres than one end 
in the same end-bulb. The marked feature of an end-bulb is a 
special development of the connective tissue wrappings of a 
nerve fibre, in the midst of which the axis-cylinder, with or 
without previous division, ends abruptly. The nature of the 
'* core " is at present uncertain ; it has been regarded as a modifi- 
cation of connective tissue but presents some analogies with the 
medulla of a nerve fibre. 

§ 870. Pacinian corpuscles. Though these are relatively large 
bodies, often more than a millimeter in length and easily seen 
by the naked eye, their general plan of structure is similar to that 
of an end-bulb ; they may be regarded as very large highly 
developed end-bulbs. 

The axis of the Pacinian corpuscle is furnished by a core, 
cylindrical or ratlier an elongated oval in form, resembling that of 
an end-bulb in that it consists of a homogeneous ground substance 
to which occur granules or small nuclei ; in structures ver)' similar 
in Pacinian bodies occurring as in the beaks of some birds (duck), 
called " Herbst's corpuscles," the core is distinctly composed of nu- 
cleated cells. This core is surrounded not by a single capsule only, 
but by a large number, twenty to sixty, of concentric capsules which 
are crowded together towards the axis but wider apart in the 
more superficial regions. A longitudinal or transverse section of a 
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Pacinian corpuscle accortlingly exhibits a series of concentric lines 
separating spaces, thu Hues being especially close together near 
the axis, li^ch space represents a capsule or coat of connective 
tissue consisting of hardly more than tluid. traversed by transverse 
and longitudinal fibres, and defined by a membrane both on its 
inner and outer side. The lines in the section of a corpuscle re- 
present the Junctions of the inner membrane of one capsule with 
the outer membrane of the one lying to its inside. They are really 
the expression of lymphatic spaces, since each membrane of two 
adjoining capsules is covered with a layer of Hat lymphatic epithe- 
lioid plates, the two layers leaving a linear space between them. 
Fretjuently a blood-vessel entering into the corpuscle at the side 
is distributed to the capsules, or at least to the outer ones. 

A single nerve-fibre approaches the base of the corpuscle and 
as it draws near undergoes a great development of its sheath of 
Henle, which becomes transformed into a series of concentric, or 
in section parallel, sheets of connective tissue separated by lymph 
spaces. After reaching the corpuscle, the several sheets of the 
enlarged sheath of Henle leave the nerve Hbre in succession to 
become the capsules of the corpuscle ; and when the nerve fibre 
penetrates to the bottom of the core it consists only of axis, 
medulla, and neurilemma. The neurilemma is lost, passing off 
either to the innermost capsule or to the core itself ; the medulla 
also disappears; but the axis-cylinder is continued undivided up 
the axis of tiie core to the far end where it ends in a blunt 
somewhat swollen point, or more frequently dividing ends in a 
number of such terminal knobs. Sometimes the nerve fibre 
passes straight through the corpuscle without ending ; at the far 
end of the core it regains its medulla and neurilemnm, takes up in 
turn the various capsules to form a thickened sheath of Henle, and 
leaves the corpuscle much as it entered iL 

It is obvious that in the Pacinian corpuscle as in the more 
minute end-bulb, we have to do with a special development of 
connective tissue around an abruptly ending axis-cylinder. The 
whole arrangement has the air of a mechanical device ; but it 
would be hazardous to insist too much on this. 

Pacinian corpuscles are found in abundance clustered round 
the nerve branches running in the subcutaneous tissue of the 
palmar surface of the hand and sole of the foot, especially in the 
regions of the digits. It has been calculated that about 600 are 
present in the under surface of each hand, and about as many in 
each foot. Tliey are much more sparse on, and often wholly 
absent from, the nerves of the skin in the back of the band and 
foot, the upper arm and the neck. They occur on the nerves of 
the mamma and of the genital organs. They are vcrj- numerous 
along the nerves of the joints, especially in the flexures, about a 
hundred being counted at the elliow; they are also found along 
the periosteal nerves of the shafts of some bones, and occi 
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occasionally in the inside of large nerve trunks. Lastly, they are 
scattered over the sympathetic nerves of the abdomen. It is 
obvious that their functional connection with cutaneous sensations 
is a very indirect one ; but to this point we shall return. 

§ 871. Grandry's Corpuscles. Although these are not found 
in connection with the skin of man, or indeed with true skin 
anywhere, their occurrence being limited to the dermis of the 
mucous membrane of the beak, of the tongue and of the palate 
of certain birds, it will be desirable to say a few words about 
them. 

In its simplest, typical form a corpuscle of Grandr}% about 
50 fi in diameter, consists of two nearly hemispherical or dome- 
shaped cells placed with their flat surfaces face to face. Each cell 
contains a conspicuous round nucleus surrounded by granular cell 
substance ; it has all the appearance of a large well-nourished 
epithelium cell. The two cells are surrounded by a capsule of 
connective tissue bearing nuclei. A medullated nerve fibre with 
its neurilemma and sheath of Henle, approaching the corpuscle in 
a more or less coiled course, joins it at the side at the level of the 
junction of the two cells. Here the sheath of Henle and probably 
also the neurilemma become continuous with the capsule, the 
medulla ceases, and the naked axis cylinder passing in between 
the opposed flat surfaces of the cells ends in the centre between 
them in a round flattened biconvex disc or " plate," forming as it 
were a " butter " between the two cells in their central region. 
As far as can be ascertained there is no continuity between the 
axis cylinder plate and the substance of either of the cells ; the 
former simply lies in contact with each of the latter. These 
epithelium cells, if we may venture so to call them, appear to be 
" subsidiar}' " cells, assisting in some unknown way the equally 
unknown functions of the terminal plate of the axis cylinder, and 
we may perhaps draw an analogy between them and the sub- 
sidiary cells of the organs of smell and taste. As we shall see, 
the nerves of the skin enter in the epidermis into similar 
relations with special cells distributed among the ordinary cells 
of the Malpighian layer in certain situations. 

Sometimes there are three such cells, the uppermost and 
undermost being hemispherical or dome-shaped, and the middle 
one having the form of a disc or short cylinder, all being sur- 
rounded by the same capsule. In such a case the nerve fibre 
divides into two branches, one forming a terminal disc between 
the upper and middle cell, the other between the middle and 
lower cell. Where there are more than three cells the divisions 
of the nerve fibre are correspondingly increased. Sometimes a 
compound corpuscle is formed by the aggregation of several 
simple corpuscles, each with its epithelium cells and one or more 
terminal plates of an axis cylinder. 

§ 872. Touch Corpuscles These are minute bodies of an 
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oval form, 60 to 100 /i in the long diameter, which, in certain 
situations, are found in the papillie of the dermis lying im- 
mediately beneath the epidermis. It is easy to recognize that 
each touch corpuscle contains a number of oval nuclei placed 
transversely, and that between the nuclei run irregular, but on 
the whole transverse lines, having the appearance of transverse 
fibres or septa, the whole being surrounded by an indistinct 
capsule. This arrangement gives the whole body an appearance 
not unlike that of a miniature fir cone. A medullated nerve 
fibre, generally with a more or less coiled course, reaches the 
corpuscle, most commonly at the side, and after twisting round 
the body to a variable extent, and frequently dividing, is finally 
lost to view in the midst of the corpuscle. Sometimes the cor- 
puscles appear compound, as if made up of more corpuscles than 
one joined together, the whole body appearing lolmd. 

It is easy to reci^'uize this much; but the further details of 
the structure of a touch corpuscle are matters of great difficulty, 
about which much divergence of opinion obtains. Perhaps the 
view which at present most commends itself is to regard them as 
formed on the same plan as a compound corpuscle of Urandr)', but 
with the constituent elements less distinct. According to this 
view the transverse nuclei are the nuclei of subsidiary cells, in con- 
nection with which the divisions of the axis cylinder of the nerve 
fibre end in expansions comparable to the terminal plates of the 
corpuscle ot Grandry. the characteristic transverse striie being the 
expression of the divisions of the nerve hbre. But in the touch 
corpuscle the subsidiary cells are not so well formed as in the 
corpuscle of Grandry, and moreover seem especially placed towards 
the surface of the corpuscle, leaving the interior free at least from 
nuclei; the division of the nerve fibre is also more complete, the 
libra often breaking up into clusters or bunches of branches ; the 
medulla accompanies the dividing axis cylinder for a greater 
distance into the interior of the body ; and the conspicuous 
terminal plates of the corpuscle of Grandry are replaced by mere 
slightly swollen knobs. Without insisting too much on the value 
of the analogy, we may probably conclude that in the touch 
corpuscle we have to do with an axis cylinder, which dividing 
freijuently, ends abruptly in contact with, or in connection with, 
but not in continuity with certain cells of a peculiar nature 

Touch corpuscles are found in man most abundantly on the 
palmar surface of the hand, especially of the fingers. It has 
been calculated that the palmar surface of the tip of the fore- 
finger contains about 100 touch corpuscles for each two square 
millimeters, that of the second joint 40, and that of the third joint 
15 in a like area. They are also found, though somewhat less 
plentifully, on the sole of the foot and toes, about 30 being present 
in two square millimeters of the last joint of the great toe, and 
seven or eight in the like area of the middle of the sole. They 
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occur in the nipple of the breast, on the under, volar, surface of 
the fore arm, being here however exceedingly scanty, at the edge 
of the eyelids and lips, and on the genital organs. From the 
greater part of the surface of the body they appear to be wholly 
absent. 

§ 873. We may now turn to the second kind of ending of 
nerve fibres in tlie skin, that in which fibrils pass into the very 
epidermis. It will be useful to begin with the nerves of the cornea, 
the examination of which is relatively easy. 

The medullated nerve fibres, which enter into the body of the 
cornea at its circumference, soon lose their medulla and subse- 
quently their neurilemma. The axis cylinders dividing form 
towards the front of the cornea a plexus called the 'primary 
plexus,* at the nodal points of which, as also occasionally on the 
bars of which, nuclei are seen. From this primary plexus bundles 
of fibrillse form other plexuses in the substance of the cornea, espe- 
cially in front, where beneath the anterior elastic lamina (§ 716) 
a plexus called the *' sub-basal plexus " may sometimes be found. 
From this plexus, or directly from the primary plexus, bundles of 
fibrillae, or divisions of axis cylinders, of some little thickness, run 
straight outwards to the epithelium, piercing the anterior elastic 
lamina, and hence called rami perforantea, Keaching the base of 
the lowermost, vertical tier of cells, each ramus breaks up into a 
pencil of delicate fibrils, which taking a direction at right angles 
to that of the ramus itself, and converging towards the centre of 
the cornea, form between the upper surface of the elastic lamina 
and the base of the lowermost tier of cells, a close-set horizontal 
plexus of delicate fibrils, the subepithelial plexus. From this 
subepithelial plexus still more delicate fibrils run upwards into 
the epithelium, forming between the cells an intraepithelial 2)lcxus; 
and from this or directly from the subepithelial plexus, extremely 
fine fibrilhe pass upwards towards the surface of the epithelium. 
It has been asserted that these project beyond the surface, the 
free ends swollen into tiny knobs waving freely in the fluid which 
always covers the surface of the cornea. This however has been 
doubted ; but in any case the nerves of the cornea send off 
branches which end in the manner described, quite close to the 
surface of the cornea as free fibrils, not directly connected with 
any cells. It need hardly be said that the detection of these fine 
endings requires special preparation , they can be seen only with 
the gold chloride method. • 

§ 874. A similar mode of ending also occurs in the skin. In 
all parts of the skin medullated nerve fibres are present, assuming 
more or less a plexiform arrangement in the dermis close beneath 
the epidermis, the fibres being more numerous and their arrange- 
ment more intricate in some regions of the body than in others. 
These medullated fibres give off fibres which, losing their medulla, 
penetrate into the epidermis, and there forming a more or less 
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distinct plexus analogous to the subepithelial plexus of the cornea, 
give olfuumerous delicate tibrilla? which, formiug a network among 
the cells of the malpigbiaii layer, end in a manner similar to that 
obtaining in the coraea, namely, in free ends, between the cells of 
the upper region of the malpighian layer beneatli the stratum 
granulosum ; this latter layer apparently they never penetrate. 

The penetrating fibres giving rise to these intraepithelial 
fibrills, pass into the epidermis at the tops and at the sides of the 
papillfe, as well as in the valleys betwijen the papillae. As far as 
can be ascertained, they are present in all regions of the skin. 
being probably more abundant in some regions than in others. 
Their relative abundance cannot be quantitatively determined 
with exactness owing to the inconstancy of the gold chloride 
method ; in the same region the method will disclose at one time 
a very large number of Sbrillie, at another time very few We are 
probably jusUlied in asserting that this method of ending, by 
means of intraepithelial fibrilhe, is the general mode of ending of 
the afferent nerve fibres distributed to the skin itself. 

§ 875. In the epidermis of the pig's snout there are found in 
the deeper regions of the malpighian layer between the papilla: 
and elsewhere, oval nucleated cells which differ from the ordinary 
cells of the layer, both in their form, being oval not polygonal, in 
the absence of prickles, and in their behaviour towards reagents, 
especially gold chloride, with which they stain somewhat deeply. 
Non-medullated nerve fibres penetrating the epidermis from the 
dermis, and dividing into branches, pass to these cells, which 
frequently occur in clusters, and each branch terminates in a sort 
of plate or disc, which is applied closely to the under surface of 
one of the cells, but apparently is not continuous with the sub- 
stance of the cell. The cells are not so well developed as are the 
cells of a corpuscle of Grandry, and the terminal plate has not such 
a definite form as in that body ; but the resemblance between the 
two is very striking. Moreover cells of this kind with the be- 
longing nerve filaments have been observed lying partly within 
the epidermis and partly in the dermis lieneath. It would seem 
as if these cells with their nerve filaments formed within the 
epidermis an organ of the same nature as and probably playing 
the same i>art as the corjiuscle of Grandry in the dermis. 

Similar cells, which liuve l)een called ■■ touch-cells." have l)cen 
observed in other regions of the skin of various animals, and are 
well developed in the outer root sheath or malpighian layer of the 
tactile hairs, such as those in the "whisker" of the cat. They 
have been found in man in regions where the touch corpuscles are 
sparse or absent, in the skin of the back, belly, arms, legs and 
neck. It seems probable that further investigation will disclose 
that they have a very wide distribution ; if so they will have to 
be regained as a significant mode of ending of the cutaneous 
Dervea. 



SEC. 2. THE GENERAL FEATURES OF CUTANEOUS 

SENSATIONS. 

§ 876. The sensations which we experience by means of the 
skin and cutaneous nerves appear, in the first instance, to be 
of at least three kinds. In the first place, all bodies, whatever 
their chemical or physical nature, be they gaseous, liquid or solid, 
when brought into contact with the skin, when made to exert 
mechanical pressure on the skin, produce sensations of a certain 
kind ; these sensations, whose characters depend mainly on the 
amount of pressure exerted and on the region and area of the skin 
pressed upon, may be conveniently spoken of as tactile sensations 
or sensations of totcch proper. In the second place, when either by 
actual contact with, or by the mere proximity of hot or cold 
bodies, of whatever nature, the temperature of an area of the skin 
is changed with suflScient rapidity, we experience sensations of a 
kind different from the tactile sensations just mentioned ; these 
we may speak of as sensations of temperature, sensations of heat 
and cold. In the third place, when too violent a pressure is 
exerted on the skin, or when the changes of temperature are 
excessive, or when certain changes giving rise neither to tactile 
nor to temperature sensations are produced, or take place in the 
skin, we experience sensations which we call sensations of pain. 
This third kind of sensation stands, in many respects, apart from 
the other two, and it will be convenient to study sensations of 
pain by themselves. Sensations of touch proper and of heat and 
cold are much more akin and may be treated of together. 

Tactile Sensations or Sensations of Pressure, 

§ 877. Many of the characters of tactile sensations are of 
the same order as those of visual sensations, which we studied 
somewhat fully, and indeed similar characters may be more or less 
distinctly recognized in all sensations. The amount, that is to 
say the intensity of the sensation, varies with the amount of the 
stimulus, with the amount of pressure brought to bear on a given 
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an?a of the skin. Taking the same spot of skin, the tip of the 
forefinger for instance, we cao experimentally ascertain the 
mtiiimum of pressure of which we can become conscious, such for 
example as that exerted by a minute fragment of some light 
body, pith or wool, falling through a certain small height. 
Starting from this minimum and increasing the pressure, we 
find the sensation also to increase up to a certain limit; and 
Weber's law (§ 747) holds good for tactile sensations, indeed may 
be more easily verified in tlieir case than perhaps in the case of 
other sensations. 

When two sensations fiiUow each other in the same spot of 
skin at a sufficiently short interval they are (used into one; thus, 
it the finger be brought to bear lightly on the edge of a rotating 
card cut into a series of teeth, the teeth cease to be felt as such 
when they follow each other at a rapidity of about 1500 in a second. 
The vibrations of a cord cease to be appreciable by touch when 
they reach the same rapidity. 

When two sensations are generated at the same time at two 
points of the skin too close together they become fused into one; 
but to this feature, which is of a different nature from the preceding, 
we shall return presently. 

The sensation caused by pressure is at its maximum soon after 
its beginnmg, and thenceforward diminishes, The more suddenly 
the pressure is increased, the greater the sensation ; and if the 
increase be sufficiently gradual, even very great pressure may be 
applied without giving rise to any sensation. A sensation in any 
spot is increased when the surrounding areas of skin are not subject 
to pressure at the same time. Thus it the finger be dipped into 
mercury the pressure of the mercury will be felt more at the sur- 
face of the fluid adjoining the skin which is not in contact with 
the mercury, than in the parts of the skin wholly covered with the 
mercury ; and if the finger be drawn up and down, the sensation 
caused will be that of a ring moving along the finger. This efiect 
may be compared with those of ' contrast ' in visual sensations 
(§781). 

All parts of the skin are not equally sensitive to pressure ; the 
minimum of pressure which can be felt or the smallest difference 
of pressure which can be appreciated differs very much at different 
parts of the ekin. Measured in this way, tactile sensations are 
much more acute on the palmar surface of the finger, or on the 
forehead, than on the arm or on the sole of the foot or on the 
l)ack. In making these determinations all muscular movements 
should be avoided in order to eliminate the muscular sense of 
which we shall speak later on ; and the area stimulated should be 
ad small and the contact as uniform as possible. 

In a similar manner small consecutive variations of pressure, 
as in counting a pulse, are more readily appreciated by certain 
parts of the skin, such as the tip of the finger, than by others. 
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all rsiHCtH variations of pressure are more easily distinOTishvd when 
tlH'y are successive than when they are simultaneous. 

§ 878. The localization of tactile seasfity/Hs. Wh^n anything 
touches a s|K>t of our skin, we not only experien»>r i • pressure 
McnMation ' of \2yi'MU\r or less intensity acconling to the amount of 
pn-HHure exerted aii<l the particular region of skin pres5r»i upon, 
we are also nt the same time aware that the sensation has been 
start'^Ml in that s]>()t, that the s{K)t in question and not another has 
heen touched. When we are trmched on the fin«rer or on the back 
we n'fer the .sensations to the finj^er or to the back respectively, 
and wh(*n we an^ toucluMl at two places on the same tinger at the 
Hanu* time we refer the sensations to two j^rts of the tinger. We 
localize, our touch st*nsations with reference to the surface of our 
liodv alter the same fashitm that we localize our visual sensations 
willi refei"enc(» to tin* external world. Our whole skin serves us as 
a • lield of touch ' analoj^'ous to the ' visual field ' of the eye : and as 
when e\|M'riencin<i a visual sensation, we refer it to its presumed 
raUMc and sav we jH'rceive a li^^ht in some part or other of the 
Held of si^hl, s«> wht*fi we oxpcirience a tactile sensation we say we 
pi<rceive tliut .somethin<; has touched this or that part of our skin ; 
the iHciile M'nsatit»n has l)ec<mie a tactile perception. As the 
Hccniacv t»f our visual iH'rcei)ti(ms is largely dej^endent on the 
•tninlliicMM t>f the n'tiiial interval which must separate two simul- 
IniicouM retinal Ntinndalions in order that these shall give rise to 
l\>o Me|»»mite sensatit>ns, vision being most distinct in the fovea 
Miihiilo \>lu'rc tins interval is smallest, so also the accuracy of 
Mill t. utile pcici'piiims is tlependent on the smallness of a like 
. iiiiuicnic. intcixjil. \Vhen\ as in the tip of the finger, the inter\al 
1. .hiiill. iiMitiici Willi even a small area of surface may give rise 
jM -MM'i.il Mnmlt<miM»iis but tlistinct sensations, each of which we 
|,„.,|i.,. iind we thus ohtain by means of one contact several 
|M I. rflh'h . iill.Mdinu a ciuisiderahle amount of information con- 
.Mhiiic ilic iMiiiM' of the surface. Where, as in the skin of the 
I..I. I,, the iiil»'i\jil is jLiix'al, contact with even a large area of 
.(iiI'Mc in.iN "i\c riM* to luie sensation, which we do not resolve 
h,i.. ii ,om|MMicni-. all the several sens(?ry impulses from the 
. I ,,, h, iiin* mh» »»oc ciMumon sensation ; we only localize this one 
...,,,.., In. n. ssc h.iNc oulv one perception of something touching 
II,., I ,.„,i sA ,Mn Imv k. ami the informaticm which we thus acquire 
...M. iinin; I !».• n.iiinc o{ the surface in contact with the skin is 

lliiiili d 

\, iIh< d«o\c icmMik Mivlicaics, the interval in (juestion varies 
♦ . M ^^^^^ In mdiilvicnt parts of the surface of the body ; our power 
..I |... .,1. oh.n I. luu. h liner in certain parts than in others. 
A|. .,...>., thr ,li-.ir.l'iui-^M *'t tiie tineness of localization is not 
i,|. Mil. il NMih th.i! *'f liu^ uieiv apprt^ciation of pressure; some 
|..Hi . m-n I..- s« M 'CitMtiNc and yet possess imperfect localization. 
I In iii.i..inindc »»i thi' uu nal of" space which must separate two 
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simultaneous stimulations of the skin in order that the two 
consequent sets of impulses may give rise to two distinct sensa- 
tions may be conveniently determined for different regions of the 
skin by measuring the distance at which two points (preferably 
blunted) of a pair of compasses must be held apart, so that when 
the two points are in contact with the skin, the two consequent 
sensations can l>e localized with sufficient accuracy to be referred 
to two points of the body, and not confounded together as one. 

The following tabular statement of results thus obtained may 
be Uiken as shewing in a general way the relative power of locali- 
zation in the more important regions of the surface of the skin. 

Tip of tongue 11 mm. 

Palm of terminal phalanx of finger ... 2*2 „ 
Palm of second „ „ .... 4*4 „ 

Tip of nose 6*6 „ 

White part of lips 8*8 „ 

Back of second phalanx of finger . . . .Ill „ 

Skin over malar bone 15*4 „ 

Back of hand 29.8 

Forearm 396 

Sternum 440 

Back 660 






As a general rule it may be said that the more mobile parts, or 
those which execute the widest movements, or execute movements 
most easily and freciuently, such as the hands and lips, are those 
by which we can thus discriminate sensations most readily. The 
lighter the pressure used to give rise to the sensations, provided 
that the impulses gL'iierated are adequate to excite distinctly appre- 
ciable sensations, the more easily are two sensation distinguished; 
thus two compass points which, when touching the skin lightly, 
a[){)ear as two, may, wlien firmly pressed, give rise to one sensa- 
tion only. The distinction between the sensations is obscured by 
neighbouring sensations arising at the same time. Thus two 
points readily distinguished as two when the skin is under 
ordinary conditions, are confused into one when brought to bear 
inside a ring of heavy metal pressing on the skin. 

It need liardly be said that these tactile jHirceptions, like all 
other pt*rceptions, are increased by exercise. We may s{)eak of 
our * field of touch/ as being composed of tactile an*as or units, 
in the same way that we spoke (§ 754) of our field of vision as 
being composed of visual areas or units ; l)ut all that was there 
saitl concerning the subjective nature of the limits of visual areas, 
applies equally well, mutntis mutandis, to tactile an»as. When 
two points of the compasses are felt as two distinct sensations, 
it is not necessary that two, and only two, nerve-fibres should be 
stimulated, or, putting the matter more generally, tliat two or 
only two discrete sets of sensory impulses, should travel along 
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separate paths to separate cerebral centres. All that is necessary 
is that the two cerebral sensation-areas should not be too com- 
pletely fused together. The improvement by exercise of the sense 
of touch must be explained not by an increased development of 
the terminal organs, not by a growth of new nerve-fibres in the 
skin, but by a more exact limitation of the sensational areas in the 
brain, as for example by the development of a resistance which 
limits the radiation taking place from the centres of the several 
areas. 

Sensations of Heat and Cold, 

§ 879. When we bring into contact with, or even into the 
immediate neighbourhood of a spot of skin, a body distinctly 
hotter than is the skin at the spot for the time being, we ex- 
perience a special sensation ; we feel something in the skin that 
was not there before, but that something is wholly unlike the 
effect of pressure, and we call the sensation a sensation of heat 
The sensation is obviously due to the rise in the temperature of 
skin which is the direct eff*ect of the contact with or the nearness 
of the hot body. Our skin has a certain temperature which varies 
from time to time, according to circumstances, and is not the same 
in all regions of the skin at the same time. A given spot of skin 
at a given time will have a certain temperature ; that temperature 
does not give rise to a distinct sensation though its effects may 
enter into what we may call general sensibility ; we may not be 
directly conscious, for instance, that the forehead has one tempera- 
ture and the hand another, though the two temperatures may 
differ widely. It appears then that we are only conscious of a 
cutaneous sensation of heat when the temperature of a region of 
the skin which has previously been fairly constant is raised ; we 
may add suddenly raised, for in sensations of heat as of pressure 
the stimulus must act with a certain rapidity in order to produce 
a distinct effect on consciousness. 

If the body brought into contact with or near to the skin, instead 
of being distinctly hotter is distinctly colder than the skin we also 
experience a special sensation, a sensation of cold ; and this 
sensation differs in kind not only from that of pressure, but also 
from that of heat. We might expect perhaps that since cold 
only differs from heat in degree, both being degrees of temperature, 
that the sensations of heat and cold would also be alike, differing 
only in degree ; but when we appeal to our consciousness we 
recognize that they differ in kind. So long as sensations of heat 
and cold remain sensations of heat and cold, they appear to us 
not as merely different phases of the same thing but as quite 
unlike ; when the exciting heat or cold is excessive we perhaps 
may fail to distinguish between the two, but that is because both 
are lost in the sensation of pain. It appears then that we are 
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conscious of a specific sensation of cold when the temperature of a 
region of the skin which has previously been fairly constant is 
with sutficient rapidity lowered. To how large an extent we are, 
under ordinary circumstances, unconscious of the actual tempera- 
ture of the skin and how sensitive we are to even slight changes 
of temperature may be illustrated by using one region of the skin 
ss a stimulus of heat or cold for another. At a time, for instance, 
when we are not directly conscious of the hand being either 
colder or hotter than the forehead, by putting the one up to the 
other wo may experience a distinct sensation telling us that the 
hand decidedly differs in temperature from the forehead ; we feel 
at once that one is warmer or colder than the other, though it 
may take some little time to recognize which is the warmer or the 

CoMlT. 

§ 880. These sensations of heat and cold behave very much 
in the same way as sensations of pressure. We have already said 1 

that the change of temperature like the change of pressure must 
be effected with a certain rapidity in order to produce a distinct 
sensation, and in general the more gradual the change the less 
intense is the sensation. 

As might be expected from the fact that it takes a longer time 

to produce a change of temperature than to exert pressure, the 

sensation of either heat or cold is somewhat slowly developed aud 

. lasts some considerable time ; hence consecutive sensations readily 

fuse into one. 

Since it is the changed temperature and not the particular 
temperature arrived at which is the basis of the sensation, a hot 
body or a cold body gives rise to a sensation only at the first 
contact or approach and for some tittle time afterwards, the efiect 
diminishing from the very moment that the change has been 
established. Hence a hot body or a cold body, even when kept 
itself at a constant temperature and not cooled or heated by 
contact with the cooler or warmer skin, ceases after a while to be 
felt as hot or cold. For this rea.son the repeated dipping of the 
hand into hot or cold water produces a greater sensation than when 
the hand is allowed to remain all the time in the water, though in 
the latter case the temperature of the skin is most affected. 

The effects of contrast are obvious in sensations of heat and 
cold as in those of pressure ; when the hand is dipped in hot water 
the sensation is most intense at the ring where the hand emerges 
from the surface of the water. 

We can with some accuracy distinguish small differences of 
temperature, especially those lying near the normal temperature 
of the skin. In this respect these sensations follow Weber's law, 
though apparently slight differences of cold are more easily recog- 
nized than those of slight heat The range of the greatest sensi- 
tiveness seems to lie between 2T^ and 33". 
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SEC. 3. ON PAINFUL AND SOME OTHER KINDS 

OF SENSATION. 



§ 882. When excessive pressure is exerted on the skin, or 
when the change of tenfiperature passes certain limits, the sensa- 
tion which is excited ceases to be recognized as one either of 
touch or of temperature and takes on characters of its own ; we 
then call it a sensation of pain. In this respect the skin as a 
sensory organ appears at first sight to differ from the other organs 
of sense which we have studied. We have no evidence that 
simple stimulation of the retina, however excessive, will give rise 
to pain, meaning by pain the kind of sensation we feel when the 
skin is cut or burnt. We often speak it is true, especially in 
cases of disease of the eye, of exposure to light causing pain, 
but the pain in such cases is felt through the eyeball, not 
through the retina and optic nerve ; the pain is not an excessive 
development of visual sensations, it is a phase of that sensibility 
which the subsidiarj' structures of the eye share, in common as 
we shall see presently, with not only the skin but nearly all 
other structures of the body. In like manner we have no evi- 
dence that an auditory or an olfactory or a gustatory sensation 
can, through mere intensity, become converted into a sensation 
of pain, though we may, in the act of hearing, smelling or 
tasting, receive sensations of pain from the ear, nose or mouth. 
We often of course apply the word * painful ' to a sound, or a group 
of visual sensations, or a smell or a taste; but that is in the 
sense of being exceedingly disagreeable, and has reference to 
our classification of the complex psychical efl'ects of all our sen- 
sations into those which are pleasurable and those wliich are 
painful. Without entt^ring into any psychological analysis, we 
may assume that tlie pain which we feel when tlie finger is cut 
is a wholly different thing from the pain which is given to a 
most delicately musical ear by even the most horrible discord ; 
and in what follows we shall use the word pain in the first of 
these two meanings. 

§ 883. The above considerations suggest that in the case of 
the skin as in the cases of tlie other organs of s]>ecial s(»nse, a 
sensation of pain is not simply an exaggeration of a sensation 
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of pressure or of a sen^tion of temperature, but is a separate 
sensation, developed in a di£ferent way in the skin, a sensation 
which may override and so seem to replace the sensation of 
pressure or temperature developed at the same time, but which 
must not be confounded with it. And this view derives support 
from the fact that events taking place in many other parts of 
the body, from which we experience sensations neither of touch 
nor of temperature, may under favourable circumstances give 
rise to pain in varying degree. When, for instance, a tendon is 
laid bare contact with a body will not produce tactile sensations, 
heating or cooling will not produce temperature sensations ; one 
cannot by means of the tendon as one can by means of the skin 
perceive that a rough or smooth body, that a hot or cold body, 
has been brought to act upon it. Indeed in respect to all struc- 
tures other than the skin and nerves, to such structures namely 
as muscles, tendons, ligaments, bones, and the viscera generally, 
there is a large amount of experimental and clinical evidence 
shewing that, so long as these are in a normal condition, experi- 
mental stimulation of them does not give rise to any distinct 
change of consciousness ; a muscle or a tendon, the intestine, the 
liver or the heart may be handled, pinched, cut or cauterized 
without any pain or indeed any sensation at all being felt or any 
signs given of consciousness l3eing affected. Nevertheless when 
the parts are in an abnormal condition even slight stimulation 
may produce a very marked effect on consciousness. If, for instance, 
a tendon becomes inflamed, any movement causing a change in 
the tendon, especially one putting the tendon on the stretch, 
will afifect consciousness and give rise to a sensation. But the 
sensation is one of pain and not of any other kind. Moreover we 
simply ' feel * the pain, we do not * f)erceive * the cause of it ; 
because we feel the pain we infer that something has caused 
it, but we cannot from the nature of the pain itself decide whether 
that something is a stretching of the tendon, the contact of a hard 
or soft body, the approach of some hot or cold body, the application 
of some chemical substance, the passage of an electric current, or 
intrinsic events taking place in the tendon itself as the result of 
physiological changes. And so in other instances ; there is hardly 
a part of the body changes in which may not, under certain 
circumstances, give rise to sensations of pain. We can to a 
variable extent, in a more or less ill-defined manner, localize the 
sensation ; we can distinguish a pain in the foot from one in the 
leg, a pain in the thumb from one in a finger; we may occasionally 
fix the pain in a very small limited area, though especially if the 
sensation be intense, the pain radiates and its localization becomes 
obscure. And we may here remark that when we thus localize a 
pain arising in the structures of which we are speaking, we refer 
the pain not to the structures themselves but to neighbouring 
parts and especially to the skin ; the intense pain, for instance^ of 
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" renal colic," caused by the impact of a calculus in the ureteria 
referred by ua not to the ureter itself but to adjoining parts, to 
the corresponding sumatic segment; and so in other instances. 
We can also recognize certain characters in different pains, 
beyond that of the mere degree of iuten-sity ; we speak of pains 
as being burning, aching, gnawing, cutting, throbbing and the 
like. But in all cases the pain remains a mere sensation; when 
it comes, all we can say is that we feel in a particular region of 
the body a pain of a certain intensity and having a certain 
character. We infer that something is wrong, but the pain in no 
way tells us what the wrong is; we may call the pain a burning 
one because it is more or less like the pain which we feel when 
the skin is burnt , but in the vast majority of cases heat has 
nothing whatever to do with pains of a burning character ; and so 
with other kinds of pain, the character of the pain does not in 
itself tell us anything about its cause. 

Are we then to regard pain as a sensation of a kind by itself, 
the very threshold of which, the very least amount of which that 
can in any way affect our consciousness, must be regarded as 
already pain ? In attempting to answer this question the fol- 
lowing considerations deserve attention. 

We are in a certain obscure way aware of what we may call 
the general condition of our body. To put an extreme case, if 
the whole of our abdominal viscera were removed we should be 
aware of the loss. We should be aware of this through more 
ways than one. The tactile sensations from the abdominal skin 
would be in such a case different from the normal, and moreover 
the muscular sense of the abdominal walls and of all the muscles 
whose actions bear on the abdomen, would make us aware of the 
void. But beyond all these indirect ways, it is probable that 
we should in a more or less obscure manner be directly conscious 
of the loss. It is probable that sensory impulses, not of the 
character of pain, are continually, or from time to time, passing 
upwards from the abdominal viscera to the central nervous 
system. These do not affect our consciousness in such a distinct 
manner as to enable us to examine 'them psychologically in 
the same way that we are able to examine special sensations 
such as those of sight, or even sensations of pain ; they are even 
less well detined than those of th: muscular sense ; nevertheless 
they do enter, though obscurely, into our consciousness, so that 
we become aware of any great change in them, and they have 
been spoken of under the title of "common" or "general sensi- 
bility." In discussing (§ 643) the manner in which the manifold 
coordinate movements of the body were carried out we saw 
reasons for thinking that the central processes of the nervous 
system were largely determined by varied afferent impulses which 
produce their effects without giving rise to any sharp and 
decided change of consciousness; many of these are probably 
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afiFerent impulses of the common sensibility of which we are now 
speaking. 

If we suppose that the skin in common with the other tissues 
of the body possesses this common sensibility, and if we further 
suppose that in the skin as elsewhere, these afferent impulses 
when developed, as is the case under normal circumstances, to a 
slight extent only are not distinctly recognized by consciousness, 
and that when they do assume such a magnitude or intensity as 
to break in upon consciousness the change of consciousness which 
they produce is of the kind which we call pain, we reach a conclu- 
sion which is also supported by other considerations. On the one 
hand such a view is in accord with the conclusion that cutaneous 
sensations of pain are wholly distinct from and developed in a 
wholly different way from sensations of touch and temj)erature ; 
and, as we shall see, to this conclusion we are led by several 
different arguments. On the other hand it relieves us from the 
following difficulty. It may happen to a man to suffer pain in a 
particular region or tissue of the body, once only in the course of 
his lifetime or possibly not even once ; nay, we may suppose that 
in this or that region or tissue pain is felt once only in one 
individual among a large number of persons. If we suppose that 
pain is not as suggested above an excessive phase of something 
which is continually going on in a lower phase, but a something 
by itself quite distinct from all other sensations, we are driven to 
conclude, since such a sensation must have a special mechanism, 
including special afferent nerve fibres to carry it out, that in the 
case in question such a mechanism of pain has been preserved 
intact but unused through whole generations in order that it may 
once in a while come into use ; which is in the highest degree 
improbable. This difficulty disappears if we suppose that the 
constantly smouldering emljers of common sensibility may be at 
any moment fanned into the flame of pain. 

We mav conclude then that the skin in common with other 
tiSaSues possesses common sensibility, and that when this is excited 
in excess, so as to distinctly affect consciousness, we call it pain. 
We thus experience through the skin three kinds of sensations, 
those of touch, of temperature, and of common sensibility, but 
the two former only are developed l)y further psychical processes 
into perceptions ; it is by them alone that we obtain through the 
skin knowledge of external objects. 

§ 884. There is another consideration to be taken into view. 
The agents which applied to the skin produce pain, act violently 
on the skin, in many cases injuring the epidermis and affecting 
the dermis. Moreover if the epidermis be removed, and the 
stimulus, mechanical, thermal or chemical, be applied to the 
dermis or to the nerves running in it, we still experience sensa- 
tions of pain, though no longer those of touch and temperature 
when a sharp or hot body is made to touch, not the intact skin 
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but a wound, we suffer pain, but do not recognize the sharpness or 
the heat which is cuusiuy the pain. This suggests that the 
special sensations of touch and temperature are brought about 
by special, epithelial structures serving as tiie difl'erentiated ends 
of nerve fibres, but that common sensibility and, pain need uo 
Buch special endings ; this however opens up questions which we 
must consider separately by themselves. 

§ 885. Hunger and thirst. We may introduce here the few 
words that we have to say concerning two affections of conaciousness, 
which may perhaps be considered as kinds of sensation, namely, 
hunger and thirst. 

We refer our feelings of thirst to, or at least we associate them 
with, 8 particular condition of the mucous membraue of the moutli, 
especially of the soft palate. When the mucous membrane of this 
region becomes drier than normal, as for instance by being ex- 
posed to too great an evaporation, we feel ' thirsty,' and the 
feeling is at once removed by adequately moistening the membrane. 
Under ordinary circumstances however the condition of thirst is 
brought about, not by anything bearing specially or exclusively on 
the mucous membrane of the soft palate or even of the whole mouth, 
but by the diminution of the water present in the boily either 
through restriction of the intake, or through excess of the output 
in tlie secretions, such as that of sweat, or through both tc^etlier. 
This is often spoken of as diminution of the water of the blood ; but 
most probably the specific gravity of the blood is kept constant by 
the withdrawal of water from the lymph, so that the loss falls on 
the latter tluid. Such a diminution of the water of the body may 
be brought about by circumstances such as excessive sweating 
which ill themselves do not cause special dryness of the mucous 
membrane of the soft palate; this part then undergoes a loss of 
water in common with the oilier tissues, but nut in a special 
degree. Nevertheless thirst thus brought about may be tem- 
porarily assuaged by simple moistening of the soft palate. From 
this we may infer that the sensation of thirst is brought about 
by afferent sensory impulses started in the mucous membrane of 
the soft palate by a deficiency of water in that membrane, perhaps 
by a drain on the lymph spaces of that membrane. 

We are in the habit of assuaging thirst by drinking water, or 
wateiy fluids, and in doing so produce both a direct local effect on 
the palate and a general indirect eflTect on the body. In the 
absence of the local ettect, the indirect effect is slow in coming 
and needs a large quantity of tluid ; when in cases of gastric 
fistula water is introduced into the stomach through the fistulous 
opening, large quantities may be given before thirst is assumed. 
\ The sensation of hunger i.s in a sf^mewhat similar manner 
referred to, or associated with, the condition of the gastric mucous 

t membrane. We feel hungry when the stomach is empty. Bnt 
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of the sensation seems to be a general condition of the body, 
namely, that produced by the products of digestion ceasing to be 
thrown into the blood. The sensation is not due to the mere 
emptiness of the stomach, though the emptiness of the stomach is 
one of the results of the abstinence from food ; for the feeling of 
hunger may disappear though the stomach may remain empty, 
if adequate nourishment be conveyed in other ways, as by 
injection into the bowels; conversely even we ourselves may 
imder abnormal conditions feel hungry on a full stomach, and in 
some animals, herbivora, the stomach is always more or less full. 
The sensation however does seem to be in some way specially 
connected with the condition of the gastric walls, much in the 
same way that thirst is specially connected with the palate ; the 
products of digestion have a much greater power in appeasing 
hunger when they act locally and directly on the gastric 
membrane than when they are simply brought to bear on the 
body at large, and a small quantity of food will immediately 
satisfy hunger when introduced into the stomach, though it will 
have no effect when introduced otherwise. Moreover our own 
consciousness clearly connects the sensation in some way or other 
with the stomach. 

As to what is the particular change in the gastric membrane 
which thus gives rise or assists in giving rise to the sensation we 
know little or nothing; indigestible substances such as cannot 
be properly called food when taken into the stomach at least 
temporarily remove the sensation. And we have little or no 
knowledge as to the particular nerves which serve as the paths 
for the afferent impulses which we may suppose to be generated 
in the gastric membrane. Division of the vagus nerve on both 
sides is said to have no effect on hunger; from this we may 
conclude that the impulses do not pass up this nerve, though it 
appears to be the sensory nerve of the stomach. But we have no 
evidence that the impulses pass along the sympathetic nerves. 

Allied somewhat to hunger is the peculiar feeling which we 
may perhaps also speak of as a sensation, known as nausea, the 
precursor of vomiting (see § 272) and brought about like vomit- 
ing by a variety of events. We have little or no knowledge of it 
viewed as a sensation. 

The affection of consciousness which is produced by the form 
of cutaneous stimulation known as " tickling " is of a peculiar 
character, differing from tactile sensations. Indeed it is probably 
undesirable to speak of it or of other psychical effects of cutaneous 
stimulation as a sensation, since it seems to be not the direct 
effect of the sensory cutaneous impulses, which are probably 
ordinary tactile impulses, but rather the effect on consciousness 
of changes in the central nervous system brought about by those 
sensory impulses. 



ON THE MODE OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
CUTANEOUS SENaiTIONS. 




§ 886. Our studies so far point to the conclusion that sensa- 
tions of touch and temperature stand on the same footing as visual, 
auditory and other special sensations ; and it will be prootable now 
to compare in some detail the former with the latter. In doing so 
we may, in order to make the matter more simple, confine our- 
selves in the first instance to sensations of touch proper, that is to 
sensations of mere contact and pressure, discussing later on the 
relations of these to sensations of heat and cold. 

In studying vision we came to the conclusion that the undula- 
tions of the ether so affect the rods and cones and other retinal 
structures as to give rise to visual impulses, and that these visual 
impulses, travelling up the fibres of the optic nerve to the visual 
centres, gave rise by means of those centres to the affections of 
consciousness which we call visual sensations ; we may leave aside 
in the present instance all reference to the complexity of the visual 
centres. 

We obtained absolute proof that the only way in which light 
can give rise to visual impulses in the optic fibres is by acting on 
the retinal structures. Since tlie optic fibres are the only nerve 
fibres in direct connection with the retinal structures visual im- 
pulses can be carried by them alone. As we pointed out we know 
absolutely nothing about the nature of visual impulses themselves ; 
our conclusions concerning the various characters and kinds of 
visual impulses are simply deductions from the psychological 
examination of our sensations ; our objective knowledge of them is 
limited to the fact that when light falls on a functionally active 
retina an electric change is developed in the optic fibres. As we 
mentioned in § 750 the statement that stimulation of the optic 
fibres themselves, as when the optic nerve is cut with a knife. gives 
rise to visual sensations, has led to the adoption of the view that 
any impulse passing along the optic fibres, however started, 
whether by the action of light on the retina, or by direct stimula- 
tion of the fibres themselves, gives rise to a visual sensation and 
must therefore be regarded as a visual impulse. 

This view, under the title of the doctrine of " the specific energy 
of nerves," has been extended to the nervea of the other speci&l 
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senses and indeed to nerves in general. This doctrine teaches that, 
owing either to the constitution of the central ending of a sensory 
fibre or to that combined with the nature of the fibre itself (the 
view may also be adapted to motor fibres), whatever impulses 
are generated in the fibre can give rise to those events only 
which are specific to that central ending, impulses of all kinds 
along an optic fibre giving rise to visual sensations, impulses of 
all kinds along an auditory fibre giving rise to auditory sensations, 
and so on. Hence under this view the purpose of the specific 
terminal organ is simply to allow the specific stimulus of the 
sense, light in the case of the retina, to develop impulses in the 
specific nerve, a result which, in the absence of the terminal organ, 
it is powerless to achieve. 

We saw however (§ 750) that according to some obsen^ers 
direct stimulation of the optic fibres, as when the nerve is cut, 
does not produce visual sensations, and therefore does not give rise 
to visual impulses ; so far as can be ascertained such a stimulation 
of the fibres appears to produce no effect at all on the central 
nervous system. If v^e accept this result as true, we must modify 
the doctrine of the specific energy of nerves in the following way. 
We must suppose that the visual centres are so constituted that 
they are stirred up to the development of visual sensations by the 
advent only of those kind of impulses which are started by means 
of the terminal organ. Since electric changes are developed in 
the optic fibres as in other nerve fibres when the optic fibres are 
directly stimulated, wc may infer that direct stimulation does lead 
to nervous impulses ; and we may further infer that these reach 
the visual centres but are unable to develop visual sensations 
because they are not true visual impulses such as are generated 
by help of the terminal organs. 

This modified view is supported, though the support is of a 
negative kind only, by the behaviour of the other organs of special 
sense. We have no satisfactory experimental or other evidence 
that stimulation of the auditory fibres or of the olfactory fibres 
otherwise than through the terminal organs will give rise to 
auditory or olfactory sensations. We have evidence that stimula- 
tion of the centres by various means will give rise to the specific 
sensations, but not that stimulation of the fibres of the nerves 
themselves will. The branches of the glosso-pharyngeal and fifth 
nerves distributed to the organs of taste are, unlike the above, 
mixed nerves, and when they are stimulated sensations other than 
specific taste sensations are also developed, and the former might 
obscure the latter ; still the evidence so far as it goes supports the 
view that stimulation of gustatory fibres otherwise than through 
their terminal organs does not lead to the development of gusta- 
tory sensations. 

In the case of touch the evidence is perhaps still stronger. 
We must in any case suppose that each cutaneous nerve distributed 
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to a given area of skin contains fibres which subserve the sense of 
touch exercised by that area, and which pass from the terminal 
organs in that area, whatever their nntunj, to the parts uf the 
central nervous system, whatever they may be (§ 679), which act 
as wiutrea of touch sensations. If these fibres when directly stimu- 
lattid, apart from their terminal organs, necessarily give rise to 
touch sensations, stimulation of the nerve itself while running in 
the subcutaneous tissue should t^ive rise to touch sensations. But 
experience shews, as we said a little while ago, that this is not the 
case. Whenever the nerve fibres themselves are directly stiiuulated, 
as for instonce when the epidermis is removed from the skiu or 
when a nerve is laid bare, then however they be stimulated, be 
the stimulus weak or strong, if consciousness be affected at all, 
tlie alTection takes on the form of pain ; psychological examination 
of the subjective result discloses nothing that can be called a 
sensation of touch. A familiar instance of the difference between 
the effects of stimulating a nerve trunk, and those of stimulating 
the cutaneous terminal orf^ans of special sense, is. seen in the effect 
of dipping the elbow into a freezing mixture. The cold affects 
the skin of the elbow and gives rise to sen.^ations of cold in that 
part; but the cold, if intense enough, also affects the underlying 
trunk of the ulnar nerve, and by direct stimulation of the fibres in 
the trunk develops sensory impulses ; these impulses however are 
thosi not of sensations of cold, but of pain ; and the pain, in 
accordance with a principle to which we shall presently call 
attention, is referred to the terminal distribution ,of the ulnar 
nerve tm the uhiar side of the hand and arm. In speaking above 
(§ SR3) of pain we said that excessive pressure or excessive heat 
or excessive cold applied to the skin, overrides or annuls pressure 
and temperature sensations and gives rise to mere sensations 'of 
pa^n; and it might be urged that when a nerve is directly 
stimulated the specific sensations of touch and tempemture are 
similarly annulled. But in the case of the skin an excessive or 
violent stimulation is necessary to produce thb effect, whereas a 
nerve may be directly stimulated liy so slight a stimulus as to 
give rise to hardly more than discomfort without distinct pressure 
or tomperature sensations being felt ; and we can hardly sm>p<i9e 
that in such a cose these are present but are annulled by an 
amount of pain so slight as that which is produced. Thus making 
every allowance for the suggestion that sensations of pain may 
override and obscure concomitant sensations of touch and tempe- 
rature, we seem driven to the conclusion that the latter sensations 
can only be developed by help of special terminal oi^nns, and that 
a stimulation of the nerve fibres themselves if it produces any 
effect at all on consciousness gives rise to pain, and to pain alone. 
We are in this way led to conceive of the skin as provided on 
the one hand with specific fibres ending in specific terminal organs 
and serx'ing for sensations of touch and temperature, and on the 
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other hand with fibres of common sensibility having no such specific 
terminal organs, the two kinds of fibres being mixed together in 
the common cutaneous nerve. These fibres moreover have not 
only difi'erent peripheral but also different central endings, and 
during at least some part of their course run in difi'erent tracts 
or in a different manner in the central ner\'oua system ; for as we 
saw in treating of the central nervous system (§ 633) cases of 
disease of the central nervous system have been recorded in which 
over certain cutaneous areas sensations of touch had been lost, 
while common sensibility and sensations of pain remained, or vice 
versa. We may add that the difference between the central paths 
or endings of the nerves of touch and those of pain is further 
shewn by the fact that in certain nervous diseases (tabes) when the 
skin is pricked with a pin, the contact of the pin may be felt as 
mere touch for so long a time as one or two seconds before pain 
is felt ; the diseased condition enormously delays the transmission 
of the impulses of pain but has not so much effect on those of 
touch. 

§ 887. We may go a step further ; there is a certain amount 
of evidence that the terminal organs and fibres concerned in touch 
proper, in sensations of pressure, are different and separate from 
those concerned in sensations of heat and cold. In the first place 
the general topographical distribution over the surface of the body 
of sensitiveness to pressure is different from that of sensitiveness 
to temperature. A familiar instance of this is seen in bringing 
the palm of the hand to touch the forehead. In the former the 
sense of touch is highly developed, in the latter the sense of tem- 
perature ; hence with the forehead we feel that the hand is warm 
or cold, with the hand we feel that the forehead is rough or smooth ; 
at least these two feelings respectively preponderate, the one in 
the one part, the other in the other. In the second place cases of 
disease of the central nervous system of the spinal cord have been 
recorded in which, over certain cutaneous areas, sensations of 
pressure were lost but sensations of temperature remained, and 
vice versa. In the third place, if the stimulation of the skin be 
confined to extremely minute areas, if the pressure, or the change 
of temperature be brought to bear as much as possible on a mere 
point of the skin, it ia found that some points of the skin are 
sensitive to pressure but not to change of temperature, while 
others again are sensitive to change of temperature but not to 
pressure. If a blunt pointed but otherwise fine needle be used to 
exert pressure, a little exploration will ascertain that at some 
points the amount of pressure can readily be rect^nized, the sense 
of touch is acute, while at other points, and these may be quite 
near the others, the amount of pressure cannot be recognized, and 
indeed no sensation is experienced until the pressure is excessive 
and then the sensation felt is not one of touch proper but of paiiL 
Similarly if heat or cold be apphed by means of a metal tube or 
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rod narrowed to a point, it will be found that some points of the 
skin are very sensitive to changes of temperature, while other 
points are insensitive to temperature, the application of heat or 
cold giving rise to pain only and not to specific sensations of heat 
or cold. Further, the points of the skin which are sensitive to 
pressure are those which are not sensitive to heat or cold, and 
vice versa. Such results as these are only intelligible on the 
supposition that tlie terminal organs for pressure are different 
from those for heat and cold and differently distributed over the 
surface of the skin. 

§ B68. The punctiform method of exploring the sensitiveness 
of the skin has further led to a result which is uuexpacted and 
indeed presents diihculties. Heat and cold in themselves differ 
only in degree ; they are positive and negative phases of the same 
thing. We should therefore naturally expect that the same 
terminal organs would be employed, for sensations both of heat 
and of cold, and that the same points of the skin would be alike 
sensitive both to heat and to cold. But the results of experi- 
mentation by tile method in question contradict this ex[>ectatiou. 
It is found tiiat some points are sensitive to heat, that is to say 
a sensation is developed when the temperature of the point of the 
skin is raised above what it happens to he at the time of experi- 
menting, but are not sensitive to cold, that is t« say no sensations 
arp developed when the temperature of the point of the skin is 
lowered below what it happens to be at the time of experiment- 
ing ; and other points may similarly be found to be sensitive to 
cold hut not to heat Moreover this result is in accord with 
results gained otherwise. If the arm or leg be " sent to sleep " by 
pressure on the brachial or sciatic nerves the skin will be found 
At a certain stage to be little sensitive to warmth though dis- 
tinctly sensitive to cold. So also the whole surface of the glans 
penis, in contrast to the prepuce, is very slightly sensitive to cold, 
but distinctly sensitive to warmth. Moreover cases of disease of 
the central nervous system have been recorded in which the skin 
of a limb was sensitive to warmth, that is to degrees of temperature 
above that of the limb, hut insensitive to cold. It may be re- 
marked that in these cn.ies, as in that of the limb "gone to sleep," 
liie sensations of touch proper and of cold seem to run togitther 
;ind sensations of pain and of heat also to run together. 

It aeems probable then from these considerations that we 
poaaeas three sets of terminal organs and three sets of fibres, one 
for pressure, a second for heat and a thinl for cold. It must be 
home in mind however that the three sensations are not wholly 
independent, since sensations of pressure are modified if changes 
in temperature be taking place at the same time in the same spot 
of skin. Thus a penny cooled down nearly to zero and placed on 
the forehead will be judged by most people to lie as heavy or even 
heavier than two pennies of the temperature of the forehead itself. 
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that is to say the sensation of pressure is increased by a con- 
comitant sensation of cold; and a similar modification of the 
sensation of pressure is also often observed when the object 
pressing is not colder but warmer than the skin pressed on. A 
similar effect seems to be shewn in certain cases of disease of the 
centml nervous system in which it has been recorded that a hot 
body such as a heated spoon was felt- when brought in contact 
with the skin, though the same spoon applied at the temperature 
of the skin itself produced no sensation at all, and the heated spor)n 
was recognized not as a hot body, but simply as something touching 
the skin. The exact explanation of these facts is not very clear, 
but it may perhaps be argued that the effect is brought about 
amid the central processes through which the sensations are 
developed and does not shew that the sensations have common 
terminal organs. 

§ 889. In attempting to understand the nature of the periphe- 
ral events through which the sensory impulses giving rise to 
sensations of pressure of heat and of cold are developed two or 
three matters must be borne in mind. In the first place, as we 
have already said, though the skin has a temperature of its own, 
we are not directly conscious of that, or at all events are not 
distinctly conscious of it in the same way that we become conscious 
of any sudden change in that temperature ; nor indeed are we, 
except in extreme cases, distinctly conscious that the temperature 
of one region differs from that of another, or that the temperature 
of the same region gradually varies from time to time. It would 
seem as if the development of a clear and distinct sensation was 
largely dependent on the contrast as to temperature between an 
area of the skin and surrounding areas; and indeed we have 
already pointed out the marked effects of contrast. The same 
applies to pressure ; we are not, at least distinctly and directly, 
conscious of the uniform pressure of the atmosphere over the 
whole surface of the body, when we stand naked in still air. 
We are not however justified in assuming that under the above 
circumstances nothing whatever is taking place in the sensory 
nerves of the skin, that when we feel a sensation the change in 
the sensory apparatus (using that phrase in its widest sense to 
include both peripheral and central parts) is one from absolute 
quiescence to activity ; it is not impossible, and some facts indeed 
seem to suggest, that even when we feel no distinct cutaneous 
sensations, afferent impulses still continue to stream onwards 
from the periphery to the central nervous system, supplying as 
it were a groundwork of nervous events which enter largely in 
various ways into the conduct of the whole body, but which do 
not distinctly affect consciousness. If this be so, we may infer 
that the affection of consciousness which we call a sensation is the 
immediate effect of an adequately large change in this ground- 
work, rather than of a set of quite new isolated impulses passing 
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straight up from tlie peripheral organ to the " seat of conseious- 
uess," 

In the second place when we do experieuce Benaations of tcm- 
penitiire the sensation is caused not by the mere change of 
t«m[ieraiure but by the altered condition of the skin which results 
from that cbant;i:e. When an area of the skin having a normal 
t- rap J rat lire is brought in contact with a cold body, the skin 
-i.ijergoea a change from a normal to a lower temperature, and 
».e experience a sensation of cold. Now, if it were only the change 
Irom a normal to a lower temperature which gave rise to the 
sensation, though the sensation might and probably would last 
much longer than the change itself, it could not be prolonged by 
the mere maintenance of the lower temperature when once the 
change had been established. But experience shews that it is ; 
we still feel a sensation of cold, at a time when the contact of 
the cold body ia not producing any further lowering of temperature 
and at most is only maintaining the lower temperature already 
brought about. Nay, more, the sensation of cold continues after 
the cooling body has been removed, at the time when the skin 
is reluming to its normal temperature, that is to say is undei^oing 
the very opposite change of temperature, namely, one from cold 
to heat. And the same considerations apply to sensations i)f heat. 

§ 890. We may conclude then that when the application of 
cold or of heat to the akin causes a sensation of cold, the cold or 
heal produces a condition in the material of the skin, which 
condition starts nervous impulses in the afferent nerves of Cold 
and heat sensations. Since the application of cold or of heat to 
the nerve fibres underlying the skin does not produce a sensation 
of cold or heat, but only a sensation of pain, we may further 
conclude that the material whose condition starts the sensation is 
placed in ih; skin itself, in the epidermis or in the immediately 
underlying dermis. Since we experience sensations of cold and 
heat in regions of the skin, not only free from touch corpuscles 
but also free from any dermic terminal organs as yet known, the 
" points " of the skin determined experimentally to be points of 
cold and heat sensations, having been repeatedly found when 
extirpated to be free from all such dermic organs, we may, though 
with less certainly, still further infer that the material exists 
somewhere in the epidermis. We may add that sensations of 
temperature may be felt in the cornea, from which all dermic 
terminal organs seem certainly to be absent And our knowledge 
that the nerve fibres end as fine fibrillie between and among the 
c«lU of the malpighian layer (§ 874) brings us to the final con- 
clusion that the material of which we are speaking is to be 
sought for either in the tine nerve fibrilhe themselves, or, as seems 
more likely, in some or other of the cells of the malpighian layer 
specially connected with those fibrillas. 

Beyond this we cannot go ; and even admitting thus much, it 
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is difficult to understand how, if the change be one from a higher 
to a lower temperuture, the lower temperature, whatever may have 
been the exact degree of the higher temperature, should in giving 
rise to sensations of cold affect one set of fibres only, or how the 
higher temperature should similarly affect another set of fibres 
only ; but we must leave the matter here. 

The considerations which have just been brought forward in 
relation to sensations of heat and cold, may be also applied to 
sensations of pressure ; with regard to them also we are driven 
to the conclusion that they take origin in the lower layer of the 
epidermis through some condition brought about by the pressure. 
We can appreciate pressure by the cornea, from which as we have 
said dermic organs are absent If the ' points of skin ' in various 
parts of the body, determined experimentally to be points of 
pressure sensation, be extirpated and examined it is found that 
dermic organs are not necessarily present ; indeed such points of 
pressure sensations do not differ essentially in structure from 
points of heat or cold sensations, though some slight difference in 
the manner of distribution of the dermic nerve filaments has been 
described. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that the so called touch 
corpuscles are in no way essential to touch. At the same time 
their remarkable prominence in those parts* of the skin in which 
touch is most sensitive would seem to shew that, even if not 
necessary, they are in some way adjuvant to pressure sensations. 
But what that aid may be is at present a mere matter of specular 
tion ; and we are perhaps still more in the dark as to the functions 
of the end-bulbs and of the Pacinian bodies. 



SEC. 5. THE MUSCULAR SENSE. 



§ 891- Before we go on to deal with some of the psychical 
aspects of cutaneous sensations it will be desirable to speak of 
certain sensations accompanying and belonging to the movements 
of the body which are carried out by means of the skeletal muscles ; 
for these sensations, often spoken of as constituting a " muscular 
sense," are in many ways related to or mixed up with cutaneous 
sensations. 

When we examine our own consciousness we find that we are 
aware of the position of the several parts of our body. In this we 
are under ordinary circumstances assisted by sight ; but sight is 
not necessary. If for instance, with the eyes shut, we place the 
arm in any attitude, we are aware of the attitude, and can describe, 
pr by movements of the other arm imitate with considerable 
accuracy the details of the attitude, the relative positions of the 
upper arm. forearm, hand, fingers and the like. If we change the 
attitude by moving the arm or part of the arm we can, though the 
eyes be still shut, tell the amount and characters of the change. 

Again, when we examine our own consciousness we find that 
we possess a measure of the amount of resistance to our move- 
ments which we from time to time meet with. When we come 
into contact with an external object we are conscious not only of 
the pressure exerted by the object on our skin, but also of the 
pressure which we exert on the object; we can appreciate the 
amount of effort which we make to produce by pressure an effect 
upon the object A similar appreciation of our own efforts assists 
us largely in forming a judgment as to the weight of an object 
If we place the hand and arm flat on a table, we can estimate the 
pressure exerted by a body resting on the palm of the hand, and 
flO come to a conclusion as to its weight; in this case we are 
conscious only of the pressure exerted by the body on our skin. It 
however we hold the body in the hand, we not only feel the 
pressure ot the body, but we are also aware of the exertion required 
to support and lift it And we find by experience that when we 
trust to this appreciation of the amount of effort needed to lift 
an object as well as to seosalions of pressure, we can form much 
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more accurate judgments concerning the weight of the object 
than when we rely on sensations of pressure alone. When we 
want to tell how heavy a thing is, we are not in the habit of 
allowing it simply to press on the hand laid flat on a table or 
otherwise at rest ; we hold it in our hand and lift it up and 
down. 

The above instances deal with three things which it might l>e 
desirable to keep separate, namely, * position/ * movement ' and 
* effort ; ' it might seem desirable to speak of " a sense of position," 
" a sense of movement," and " a sense of effort." But, if we leave 
out of consideration the problems connected with our appreciation 
of the position of the head, which as we have seen seems especially 
dependent on afi'erent impulses passing up the auditory (vestibular) 
nerve, we may say that the position of the various parts of our 
body is so closely dependent on movement, that is on the contrac- 
tion of skeletal muscles, some muscle or other playing its part in 
almost every position and every change of position, that in the 
discussion on which we are now entering it will be hardly profit- 
able to distinguish between the two ; and we may use the term 
" muscular sense " to denote our appreciation both of movement 
and of position resulting from movement. 

§ 892. There are more valid reasons for distinguishing between 
our appreciation of an effort and our appreciation of the movement 
which is the result of that effort. For the view has been put 
forward and supported by argument that when we make a mus- 
cular effort, we are directly conscious of the nervous processes 
of the central nervous system underlying the eflbrt, that the 
changes in the central ner\'ous system involved in initiating and 
executing a movement of the body so affect our consciousness 
that we have a sense of the nervous effort itself, of the innen'^ation 
as it has been called ; and it is urged that the condition of the 
central nervous system through which we appreciate the nature 
and magnitude of the effort is thus the direct effect of central 
changes, and not the outcome of afferent impulses proceeding 
from the part moved. 

Whether it be the case or not that consciousness is thus directly 
afiFected by changes in the central nervous system, such for 
instance as those taking place in the motor cortical area or in 
the pyramidal tract, the evidence goes to shew that any such 
affection has, at most, very little share in that appreciation of our 
movements which is generally called " the muscular sense." Not 
only is our appreciation of passive movements very similar to our 
appreciation of active movements (we are as well aware of an 
attitude in which our arm has been placed by others as of one 
in which we have placed it ourselves), but also if a musculai 
contraction be brought about not by any action at all of the 
central nervous system, but by the direct electric or other 
stimulation of the muscles or motor nerves, the muscular sense 
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of the moTement which results difTers little from that of a tike 
voluntarj' movement. If tor iustaiice, while our eyes are shut, the 
wrist be bent by direct stimulation of the ilexor muscles, we are 
aware of the movement ami can appreciate its character and 
Amount; we can even use such an artilicial movement to judge 
of weight and resistance. It is indeed urged that our judgment 
under such conditions is less secure than when the movement is a 
voluntary one; and from this it is ai^ued that our judgment is 
at least assisted by our appreciation of the central changes by a 
"sense of the effort" as distinguished from a muscular sense of 
peripheral origin ; but even this is disputed. We may at least 
conclude that our appreciation of our movements and muscular 
efforts is largely, if not wholly, dependent on what may lie called 
a muscular sense which is the outcome of afferent impulses 
proceeding from the peripherj- and started in the parts concerned 
in the movement. 

§ 893, Coming next to the questions, What is the exact nature 
of these afferent impulses ? In what tissues are they started, and 
along what paths do they travel / we Knd the answers beset with 
considerable difficulties. Kvery movement of the body, even a 
simple one, is in reality a complex affair, and the carrying it out 
involves changes in several tissues. In the first place there are 
changes in one or more muscles, changes of contraction in active 
movements, of extension and relaxation in passive movements. In 
the second place there are changes in the skin which during a 
movement is in one spot stretched, in another relaxed or folded ; 
and in movements of locomotion the pressure of the foot on the 
ground is continually changing. In the third place, by far the 
majority of movements affect a joint, and hence involve changes in 
the relations of the articular surface, in the capsule and ligameats 
and in the tendons. AH these are possible sources of afferent 
impulses. 

Sow we know that the skin is a source of afferent impulses 
and so of sensations, namely, the sensations of pressure, of tem- 
perature and of pain , and we may fairly suppose that stretching 
or slackening the skin gives rise to impulses either analogous to 
those caused by the pressure of an external object or, it may be. 
of a nature more akin to those which belong to general sensibility. 
Hence it i* possible that these do at least contribute, under 
normal circumstances, to what as a whole we call the muscular 
sense. 

Indeed it is maintained by some that these cutaneous impulses 
furnish the whole basis ot what is called the muscular sense, the 
name on this view being of course erroneous. In attempting to 
judge ot such a view we may appeal on the one hand to our own 
consciousness, and on the other hand to the phenomena of in- 
coordinate movements. In a previous part of this work, § 643, we 
dwelt upon the importance of afferent impulses as factors in the 
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coordination of movements. We have had occasion repeatedly to 
insist that all the movements of the body, a large number of 
those which are involuntary as well as all those which are 
voluntary, are guided by aflFerent impulses, and that in the 
absence of these afferent impulses the movements are apt to 
become uncertain and imperfect, or even to fail altogether. We 
need not here repeat what we have previously urged; it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to say that conspicuous among 
these afferent impulses are those which form the groundwork of 
the muscular sense; at times they may do their work without 
directly affecting consciousness but at other times they bring 
about a distinct affection of consciousness, and it is this affection 
of consciousness which is more properly called the muscular 
sense. 

Now, on the one hand, we find upon examination that co- 
ordination of movements is not distinctly affected by the diminution 
of cutaneous sensations, but may be maintained in the absence of 
cutaneous sensations and indeed in the absence of the skin. Thus 
frogs are said to be able to execute their ordinary movements 
without signs of incoordination after the whole skin has been 
removed. Cases of nervous diseases have been recorded in which, 
if not complete absence of, at least great failure in, cutaneous 
sensations has not been accompanied by any loss of coordination. 
And if we appeal to our own consciousness we do not find the 
muscular sense notably diminished by temporary anaesthesia of the 
skin ; if, for instance, the skin of the arm be rendered for a while 
anaesthetic, we do not find any marked chajige in our power of 
judging weights or resistance, or in appreciating, with the eyes 
shut, the position of the limb. 

On the other hand we find recorded cases of nervous diseases 
in which loss of coordination, and loss of the muscular sense, as 
indicated by the difficulty or inability to judge weights and 
resistance and to recognize with the eyes shut the position of 
the limbs or other parts of the body, have occurred without 
notable loss of cutaneous sensations. This is often strikingly 
shewn in cases of the disease or group of diseases known as 
"tabes dorsalis," often spoken of from one of its prominent 
symptoms as, '* locomotor ataxy," the conspicuous pathological 
condition of which is a structural change in the posterior colunms 
of»the lower part of the cord. In certain stages of this disease the 
patient may retain good cutaneous sensations, he may experience 
tactile, temperature and painful sensations in the skin of his legs, 
for instance, and possess adequate muscular strength in his legs, 
and yet, from want of coordination, be unable to move them 
properly unless he be assisted by sight. So long as his eyes are 
open he may be able to stand and walk, but if his eyes are shut he 
often falls, and when he moves, moves with a staggering uncertain 
gait; he fears, in the dark, to go up or down stairs even though 
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he knows them well. When a direct appeal is made to his 
consciousness he appears to possess little or no muscular sense ; he 
i^ unaware, so long as his eyes are shut, of the position of the 
limbs allect«d by the disease, and if the arms are affected is unable 
properly to judge weiglits. 

These cases of " tabes " are very varied in their symptoms, 
which indeed alter as the disease advances. Concerning them 
and similar phenomena presented by other allied nervous disease'i 
there has been much discussion; but the evidence afforded by 
them, supported as it is to a certain extent by experimental 
results, is strongly in favour of the view that the all'erent impulses 
which determine coordination and which go to make up what we 
are now calling the muscular sense are other than those started in 
the skin. 

We may therefore dismiss cutaneous sensations as not being 
essential factors of the sense. 

§ 891. There remain on the one hand the muscles, on the 
other the joints with their belonging ligaments and tendons ; the 
afferent impulses under discussion must come from one or other 
or both of these. 

Against the view that the afferent impulses of the muscular 
sense come from the muscles themselves has been urged the fact 
that, tested experimentally, muscular fibres in a normal condition 
possess a very feeble general sensibility; when a muscle is cut or 
pinched comparatively little or, according to some observers, no 
pain is felt; it is only under abnormal circumstances, as when a 
muscle is inflamed, that direct stimulation of this kind causes 
pain ; and the pain which we feel in cramp is similarly the product 
of an abnormal condition, for even an extremely violent muscular 
effort dois not cause us actual pain. 

This argument however is not valid, for not only may it equally 
well be applied to the other set of tissues, tendons, ligaments and 
the like, which in a normal condition possess a similarly feeble 
general sensibility, but it supposes that the muscular sense is 
merely a development of general sensibility not a special sense, 
like that of touch. We have no positive reasons for this suppo- 
sition, and arguments based on the analogy of the skin oppose it. 
We have seen reason to regard the cutaneous sensations of 
pressure and temperature as wholly distinct from those of general 
sensibility, that is to say of pain: and we may conclude that the 
mnscular sense is similarly a special sense, similarly distinct from 
affections of common sensibility in either muscular fibres or their 
connective tissue appendages. 

On the other hand afferent impulses may proceed from 
muscles, for when a nerve twig going to a muscle is stimulated 
centripetally, after division, reflex movements result, if the 
stimulus is weak the movement is confined to the muscle itself 
(we are supposing that other nerve twigs going to the muscle are 
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left intact) ; if the stimulus is strong, the movement spreads to 
neighbouring muscles. And we know that a muscle is supplied 
by nerve fibres which do not end in end-plates in the muscular 
fibres; some of these are vaso-motor, but others are probably 
afferent, more especially those described as ending in fine fibrils 
around and among the muscular fibres* that is in the perimysial 
and other connective tissue ; and of these while some may serve 
for the impulses of pain, others may serve as impulses for the 
muscular sense. 

Tendons and ligaments are also provided with afferent nerve 
fibres, and a special mode of ending, a plexiform arrangement of 
fibrils terminating in minute end-bulbs, has been described in 
tendons under the name of the " organ of GolgL" 

Both muscles on the one hand and tendons and ligaments 
on the other may furnish the afferent impulses of which we are 
speaking. We must seek therefore other arguments to decide 
whether the muscular sense is derived from the muscles or from 
other parts. We cannot by an appeal to our own consciousness 
localize the sensation so as to lodge it either in one tissue or 
another, and must trust to indirect indications. On the otie 
hand there seems to be a close connection between the muscular 
sense and the * sense of fatigue ; ' and the latter appears to be 
determined by the condition of the muscles. Again, in many of 
our movements we only employ a part of a muscle, and it is 
difficult to suppose that the afferent impulses which guide us in 
using that part only, depend only on the effect which the partial 
use of the muscle produces in the tendons and the like. On the 
other hand, when we have a muscular sense of the movements of 
the fingers, we can hardly suppose that the sense is afforded by 
impulses coming exclusively from the muscles moving the fingers, 
distant as these often are from the joints which they move. And, 
again, the movements of which we are most distinctly sensible, are 
especially the movements affecting joints ; indeed we have some 
difficulty in appreciating the amount and character of a movement 
not necessarily involving a joint such as one caused by contrac- 
tions of the orbicular muscle of the mouth or of the eye, even 
though in these cases we are assisted by cutaneous sensations. 

We ought therefore probably to conclude that the muscular 
sense though based in part on impulses derived from the muscular 
fibres is also, and possibly to a large extent, based on impulses 
derived from the tendons and other passive instruments of the 
muscles, though we cannot as yet assign accurately the relative 
share. If this be so the * muscular ' sense is not a wholly appro- 
priate term ; but it would be undesirable, at present at least, to 
attempt to replace it by a new one. 

This muscular sense, using the term in its broad meaning, 
enters largely into our life. By it we are not only enabled to 
coordinate and execute adequately the various movements which 
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we make, but through it we derive much of our knowledge of the 
external world. Through it we are also conscious of the varying 
condition of the several parts of our body even when the muscles 
are at rest ; the tired and especially the paralysed limb is said to 
' feel heavy.' In this way the state of our muscles and other 
tissues largely determines our general feeling of health and 
vigour, of weariness, ill health and feebleness. 

The fact that the Pacinian bodies are found around loints has 
led to the suggestion that these serve as the terminal organs of 
the muscular sense ; but especially bearing in mind what has just 
been said, the argument which we used against considering the 
touch corpuscles as the terminal organs of touch may, with 
perhaps still greater force be applied against regarding the 
Pacinian bodies as the terminal organs of the muscular sense. 



SEC. 6. ON TACTILE PEECEPTIONS AND JUDGMENTS. 



§ 885. As a means of gaining knowledge of external tilings 
the sense of touch ranks next in importance to that of sight 
Auditory sensations enter largely and in several ways into our life ; 
they serve as an important means of communication; together 
with smell and taste they afford pleasure and euide our acts ; but» 
as regards our direct knowledge of the extemiu world, we learn by 
means of them very little compared with what we learn by sight 
and touch. To a certain extent we make use of touch by itself; 
we bring the surface of a body into contact with some region of 
the skin such as the finger, and by the several sensations which 
we receive either from several points of that region at the same 
time, or from one or more points in succession, we learn certain 
characters of the surface, whether for instance it is rough or 
smooth. We thus also ascertain whether the body be hot or cold ; 
and we may, within certain limits, form a judgment of the size of 
the surface by simply estimating the size of the area of our skin 
with which the body can be in contact at the same time. 

But though we may and do thus base conclusions on tactile 
perceptions alone, we most frequently employ touch in association 
with sight on the one hand and with the muscular sense on the 
other. 

The ties indeed between touch and the muscular sense are 
many and close. When we explore the nature of a body by touch 
we press the skin, of the finger for instance, on the body ; and we 
do that not merely in order to determine to what extent the 
tactile sensation is increased by the increase of pressure, but also 
and indeed chiefly to ascertain the amount of resistance to pressure 
which is offered by the body. But that resistance, through which 
chiefly we judge whetlier the body be soft or hard, is appreciated 
not by the tactile but by the muscular sense. 

Or again, placing the finger on the surface of a body, and 
moving the finger over the surface in such a way that the contact, 
as judged by the pure tactile sensation, remains the same, we find 
that in one case the movement has been continued in the same 
plane, whereupon we judge the surface to be flat, that in another 
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case the finger has been gradually carried out of the plane, where- 
upon we judge the surface to be curved, and that in the tliird case 
the movement o( the hnger has been irregular, whereupon we 
judge that the surface is irregular ; and so on. In each case we 
estimate the movement by the muscular sense, and thus by a 
combination of muscular sense and of touch we form a judgment 
of the couformatioD of external bodies. In the same way, and 
indeed as part of the same process, by a combination of the mus- 
cular sense and of touch we estimate the size of external objects. 
By a like double act we estimate the position in space in relation 
to our body of such objects as are within our reach, such as can be 
touched either directly by one of our limbs or indirectly by help 
of a stick or otherwise. So closely bound together are the muscu- 
lar sense and the sense of touch proper, that in common language 
we spuak of leaniing this or that by touch, when we really 
employ both senses 

§ M6. No leas close are the ties between sight and touch ; 
indeed a very large part of our psychical life is built up on the 
association of visual and tactile sensations. There is no part of 
Uie external world, including our own bodies, which we can explore 
by touch, which we cannot, either directly or by optical aids such 
as mirrors, also explore by vision ; and our conceptions of the 
nature of all such things is the outcome of a combination of the 
two senses, or rather bearing in mind what has just been said, of 
the three senses, sight, touch and the muscular sense. It is rela- 
tively easy to recognize blindfold by touch alone, the characters of 
objects with which we arc already previously familiar by help of 
vision ; but it is very diHicult to form by touch alone an accurate 
judgment of the form and size of objects which we have never 
seen. Were we limited to sight alone, we should form one set of 
conceptions of the world, were we limited to touch we should form 
another ; and the two sets would be different. 

In the conceptions which we form in actual life the two are 
combined. Tlie congenitally blind are limited to one set only; 
and, whun, as has happened in cases of congenital cataract, those 
who have been blind from birth are restored to vision after they 
have grown up and have accumulated a store of tactile con- 
ceptions, they tail at first to connect their new visual sensations 
with their old tactile experience. The stories of the first experi- 
ences in vision of such persons, as that for instance of the man 
who had to feel a cat in order to connect the visual image with 
his previous tactile image, and having carefully felt it all over 
said "Now, PuasI I shall know you again," illustrate the close 
dependence on each other of visual and tactile normal percep- 
tions. Thia is also indicated by the zeal with which in former 
days the question was discussed whether a man who had been 
boni blind and restored to sight in adult life, could recognize at 
first sight and by sight alone a cube, a square, and n sphere. It is 
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perhaps especially in relation to size and space, that tha two aenaet 

work together. 

There are no converse cases of persons who, bom without touch, 
and trusting to sight alone have, in later life, had touch tesUnted 
to them ; but there are many things within our viaion, which an 
beyond our touch at the moment and some which we can never 
touch at any time ; our conceptions of these latter are more or 
less uncertain, and the direct visual sensations have to be 
strengthened or corrected not by mere sensations but by intd- 
lectual efforts and reasoning. A group of visual sensations, con- 
stituting a visual image, may have an ordinary objective cause, 
but may be an ocular illusion ; and the test which we at once 
apply to determine this is that of touch ; the ordinary idea of a 
' ghost ' is that of a something which we can see but cannot touch, 
which excites visual sensations but affords no tactile sensationB. 
Conversely a touch by something invisible, a touch as of a body 
which we ought to be able to see but cannot, we also recognize as 
unreal. The concordance of touch and vision affords in fact to 
a large extent the standard by which we judge of the reality of 
things. 

§ 897. The last remark naturally leads to the statement that 
as in the case of the other sensations, so in the case of the several 
cutaneous sensations, we may have sensations which are not due 
to their ordinary objective causes. 

We have seen that visual sensations may arise from changes 
in the retina started not by light but by other agents, mechanical 
and others ; and the question presents itself, Can touch proper, the 
sensation of pressure, be excited otherwise than by pressure and 
sensations of temperature by changes in the skin other than those 
of temperature ? No very definite answer can be given to this 
question, though the case quoted above (§ 888) in which a heated 
spoon applied to the skin produced a sensation not of heat but of 
contact, points perhaps to the affirmative, as does also the fact 
that electric currents applied to the skin may produce sensations, 
pricking sensations, which if not identical with, may at least be 
confused with those of pressure. 

Cutaneous sensations of all kinds may however be of central 
origin, may be due to changes in the central nervous system quite 
independent of all events in the skin, and may yet be referred to 
this or that region of the skin and to the objective cause which 
ordinarily gives rise to the sensation. Painful sensations indeed 
may rise from clianges not only in the central organs but at any 
part of the whole length of the nerve, all being referred to the 
cutaneous terminations of the nerves on which the cause of pain 
is usually brought to bear. Tactile and temperature sensations 
as we have said cannot originate in changes in the nerves them- 
selves, but they may arise through changes in the central organs; 
we may be subject to tactile phantoms comparable to ocular 
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phantoms. Compared with visual sensations however our tactile 
sensations are so to speak fragmentary. A momentary exposure 
of the retina may fill the mind with a complex visual image, 
full of the most varied incident ; but the tactile impressions 
which we can receive at any one moment are few and simple. 
Hence our tactile phantoms are also simple ; we may fancy that 
some invisible garment has swept past us, or that a scorching 
tlame has passed near us, we may feel that the hand or that the 
head is swollen and large, and we may experience an imaginary 
pain in every region of the skin in turn ; but the most that we 
can thus feel is simple compared with the possible complexity of 
an ocular or even an auditory phantom. 

§ 898. Like other sensations our tactile sensations while they 
sometimes give us trustworthy information of the external world 
at other times may give rise to illusions. This is well illustrated 
Viy the so-called experiment of Aristotle. It is impossible in an 
ordinary position of the fingers to bring the radial side of the 
middle finger and the ulnar side of the ring finger to bear at the 
same time on a small object such as a marble. Hence when with 
the eyes shut we cross one finger over the other, and place a 
marble between them so that it touches the radial side of the one 
and the ulnar side of the other, we recognize that the object is 
such as could not under ordinarv conditions be touched at the 
same time by these two portions of our skin, and therefore judge 
that we are touching not one but two marbles. Upon repetition 
however we are able to correct our judgment and the illusion 
disappears. 
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passages and the mouth, as well as to a certain extent the larynx 
below the glottis, the trachea and the lungs. 

§ 900. The framework of the larynx consists chiefly of two 
cartilages, the thyroid and the cricoid cartilages. 

The cricoid cartilage (Fig. 181 Cri.) is, practically, a largely 
developed tracheal ring (§ 319). Forming a complete thick hoop, 
liigh behind and low in front, the upper edge sloping downwards, 
it is attached all round by membrane to the tracheal ring below, 
and may be regarded as moving upon that ring as well as moving 
with the rest of the trachea. 

The thyroid cartilage (Fig. 181 Th.) is also a hoop of cartilage 
but is largely opened behind so as to present in horizontal section 
the figure of a horse-shoe (Fig. 188), is larger in its vertical 
dimensions than is the cricoid, and is of peculiar form, both its 
upper and lower border ending behind in the form of a horn, the 
superior and the inferior cornu (Fig. 181 c.s.,c.i.). The end of each 
lower liorn is definitely articulated to a portion of the hinder 
lateral surface of the cricoid ; but otherwise the attachments of 
the two cartilages are membranous only, so that the thyroid can 
to a certain extent move downwards and forwards upon the cricoid 
or the cricoid, especially in its front part, can be pulled up towards 
the thyroid. 

The thyroid cartilage is connected with the hyoid bone above 
partly by muscles but especially by the thyro-hyoid membrane, 
which stretches from the upper border of the thyroid along its 
whole lenotli to the lower border of the hyoid, and the hind edges 
of which, j)assing from the ends of the ui)per coruua of the thyroid 
to the ends of the great cornua of the hyoid, are strengthened by 
elastic tissue into rounded cords, the lateral thyro-hyoid ligaments. 
This membrane permits the whole larynx to be drawn up witliin 
the sweep of the hyoid bone. 

Placed behind the thyro-hyoid membrane and imbedded in the 
mucous membrane lining the pharynx and upper part of the 
larynx is the rhoniboidal plate of yellow elastic cartilage which 
forms the body of the epiglottis. The greater part of the epi- 
glottis i)rojects into the cavity of the pharynx as a tongue- 
shaped i)rocess (Figs. 182, 183) presenting an anterior and posterior 
surface and placed generally at an angle of about 45° with the 
horizon ; in children it is often more erect and in adults is 
sometimes more horizontal. The base forms part of the margin 
of an aperture which we shall ])resently speak of as the "superior 
aperture of the larynx " and which at times, as in swallowing, 
is covered over and so closed by the folding back of the free 
epiglottis. 

§ 901. Seated on the upper border of the back part of the 
cricoid on each side of and at some little distance from the middle 
line are t^yo smaller cartilages deserving especial attention, the 
arytenoid cartilages (Fig. 181 Ary.). 
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Each arj'tenoid cartilage is in form an irregular pyramid with 
the base seated on the cricoid, with the apex directed vertically, 
but somewhat obliquely, upwards, and with the three surfaces 
looking one towards the middle line and its fellow, one backwards, 
and one outwards and forwards. The median surface is not so 
tall as the other two so that the top of the pyramid appears as it 
were pinched into a platd, which is irregularly curved, and to the 
summit of which is attached a nodule of cartilage in the shape of 
a minute horn, the cartilage of SaiUonni, or cornicvium. lanjngis 
{Fig. 181 5.)- All the three surfaces are somewhat concave but 
more or less irregular. 

The hind part of the irregularly triangular base is hollowed 
out into a small elliptical articular surface for articulation with 
the cricoid, the long axis of the ellipse being placed transversely. 
The rest of the base projects beyond the cricoid, and at the front 
angle, between the median and outer sides, forms a process which 
ia important since it serves for the attachment of the vocal 
cord, and hence is called the proressus vocalis (Fig, 181 p.v.) ; 
the two vocal cords stretch from the two processus vocalea, across 
the larynx to the thyroid, to the re-entering rounded angle of 
which they are attached at a level which is somewhat nearer the 
lower than the upper border of the cartilage. The outer angle of 
the baae of the arytenoid between the outer and hind surfaces 
also form? a process which, since it serves for the attachment of 
muscles, is called the pro-'tssus mascularis (Fig. 181 p, m.) ; but 
the remaining angle of the base, that between the median and 
hind surfaces, is rounded off and does not form any projection. 
The greater part of the body of the arytenoid is above the level 
of the vocal cord, since the processus vocalis to which this is 
attached, though tilted somewliat upwards, is part of the base of 
the pyramidal cartilage. 

While the movements of the cricoid and the thyroid on each 
other are on the whole simple in character, the articular surface of 
the arytenoid permits that cartilage to execute very varied move- 
ments. Of these the most important, as we shall see later on in 
detail, are on the one hand a movement of rotation by which the 
processus vocales converge towards or diverge from each other and 
the middle line, carrying with them in each case the vocal cords, 
and on the other hand a movement by which the bodies of the twn 
cartilages are drawn close together in the middle line or draped 
far apart. It is by means of these movements and by means of 
the movement of the cricoid on the thyroid thnt the changes in 
the shape and condition of the rima glottidis, upon which the 
formation of the voice so largely depends, are in the main 
brought about. 

§ 9ffil The hind and outer surfaces of the arj-tenoid pyramid 

tare imbedded in muscular and connective tissue, but tlie only 
Dovering of the median surface is a mucous membrane continuous 
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with that of the vocal cords and the rest of the lining of the 
krj-nx. The two vocal cords form we have said the edges of the 
laryngeal slit called the glottis or rima glottidis. But this ia true 
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The (ESOphagUB and ptiaiyiix are mpposcd to be laid open from behind. 



. the epiglottis irith «' its cushion, or, e, f. the ary^epigluttic fold, aa which 
are seen the swellinits or " capitula " caused ( IF) by the cartilage of Wriaberg 
and (5) by the cartilage of Santorini. i'. the notch or incisura in the mncoiu 
fold uniting tianBrersely the two arytenoid cartilages. 

. (placed in the middle line of the ha>e of the ton^e) the median and (3) the 
lateral glouoepif^lottic folda. the latter formini^the bonndary of the depreuioD 
(3) called the vatlecnla. 4. the phar;ngi>«piglottic fold. 6. the pharyogo- 
laryngeal or pyriform recew. 
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tl'. the swelling dne to the cartilage of Wrisberg and S. that dne to the cartilage of 
Santorini ; from these eminences folds descend towards the pToeesaua rocalis 
of the arytenoid, ex. the true, and i-.u », the false vocal cord or " ventricukr 
band," wiih the month of the ventricle of the larynx r. between them. ni.oJ. 
the transversa arytenoid muMte cut acrow. P is placed in the carity of tha 
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only of the front part of the slit from the thyroid to the processus 
vocales, from this point backwards, to the muscniar and other 
tissue which brace? together the hind surfaces of the arytenoid 
pj-ramiiU the slit is continued by the median edges of the bases 
of the pyramids. Hence the whole slit consists of two parts : 
of a front part from the thyroid (Fig. 185) to the processus 
vocales, along which the edges are furnished by the membranous 
vocal cords, and of a hind part from the end of the vocal cords back- 
wards, the edges of which are not membranous but are furnished 
by the bases of the arytenoids covered with mucous membrane. 
The front part about 15 mm, long in the adult human male, is 
sometimes called the " rima vocalis," and the hind part, about 
8 mm. long, the " rima respiratoria ; " but these names are not 
free from objection, and it is better to speak of the former as the 
membranous or ligamentous and the latter as the cartilaginous 
or inter-cartilaginous rtma or glottis. ^ 

The tubular passage of the trachea as it ascends within the 
cricoid ring is narrowed fiinnelwiae in a fairly uniform manner to 
the slit of the rima glottidis ; but as we have already said the 
lar}'nx above the rima is less regular in shape. 

If the pharynx and oesophagus be laid open from behind (Fig. 
182) or exposed in vertical section (Fig. 183) the " superior aper- 
ture of the larynx " will be disclosed and will be seen to be oval or 
roundly triangular In outline slanting downwards and backwards. 
In front and high up the margin of the aperture is formed by the 
projecting epiglottis (e). On each side the margin is continued 
by a fold of mucous membrane {ar. e /.) which passes obliquely 
downwards and backwards from the base of the epiglottis, and 
ends in the cartilage of Santorini and tip of the arj'tenoid of that 
side. Each of these anj-tpiglottk folds as they are called, just 
before it reaches the cartilage of Santorini, is marked with a 
rounded projection ( IT) caused by the presence of a small nodule 
of cartilage, the cartilage of Wriaberg. The cartilages of Santo- 
rini also cause rounded projections {S), between which the mar- 
gin of the upper aperture of the larj'nx is completed by a fold 
of mucous membrane passing from the tip of one arytenoid to 
that of the other; this when the cartilages are dragged apart 
is stretched straight but when they are drawn together is folded 
into a notch (i). 

The cavity of the larynx into which this aperture thus slop- 
ing rapidly backwards from the level of the epiglottis to that 
of the tips of the arj-tenoids opens, does not narrow uniformly to 
the glottis. A little above the true vocal cords (Figs. 183, 184 
e.v.) the mucous membrane is thrown on each side into a some- 
what thick transverse fold which, stretching from the base of the 
epiglottis in front to the arytenoid behind, projects horizontally 
inwards towards the middle line but does not reach so far as do 
^L the vocal cords. These are called the vtntncular bandt or false ^B 
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ivcal cords (Figs. 183, 184 c.v.8.), and their existence gives rise 
to two pouches or bags, the ventricles of the larynx, (v.) one on 
each side, between the ventricular band above and the vocal 
cord below. 

§ 90S, The mucous membraue lining the larynx is a continu- 
ation of that lining the trachea (§ 319), and as a whole preaent-i 
the same features namely a ciliated epithelium of several celU 
deep, among which are many goblet cells, resting on a dermis 
largely composed of retiform or even adenoid (§ 259) tissue and 
containing many elastic fibres running for the most part in n 
longitudinal direction ; but special modifications occur in par- 
ticular places. 

Over the vocal cords themselves the cilia are absent ; traced 
upwards from the trachea they disappear just below the glottis but 
appear again just above it; the epithelium occupying this narrow 
interval and thus covering the vocal cords is a thin stratified epi- 
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thelium, the upper cells of which are llattcued aiid devoid of cilia. 
nn epithelium in fact like that of the pharynx. In each vocal cord 
the elastic tibrea of the dermis undergo a large development, and 
are arranged as a compact band running along the length of and 
forming the chief part of the cord, the individual fibres and bundles 
of fibres running on the whole horizoutally, though not regularly 
80, but interlacing iu various planes ; each vocal curd is in fact a 
cord of elastic tissue mixed up with some retiform tissue, wedge- 
shaped in traoEverse section and covered with a layer of nou-ciliated 
epithelium. 

Iu the ventricles of the laiynx, over the ventricular bands and 
on the posterior surface of the epiglottis the mucous membrane 
is rich in adenoid tissue which is often aggregated into distinct 
follicles ; these parts are apt to become swollen or " (edematous " 
(§ 303) by the accumulation of fluid in the lymph spaces. Numerous 
small glands, chiefly mucous but in part albuminous, are present 
here and indeed over the larynx generally ; the vocal cords are 
said to be destitute of them, but this is disputed. 

The thyroid and cricoid cartilages are formed wholly of hyaline 
cartilage, and in old persons or even in middle life may be found 
partially ossified. The arytenoid cartilage is also chieHy hyaline, 
but parts of the surface and especially the processus voealis are of 
the yellow elastic variety. The cartilages of Santorini and Wris- 
berg, as well as a small nodule of cartilage (cartilage of Luschka) 
which is sometimes found imbedded in the front part of the vocal 
cord, are all formed entirely of yellow elastic cartilage. 

§ 901 If a small mirror, warmed in order to avoid the con- 
densation of moisture upon it, be placed in an appropriate slanting 
position, namely, at about an angle of 45° with the horizon, in the 
back of the pharynx with its upper margin resting against the base 
of the uvula and be adequately illuminated, a view of the interior of 
the larynx may be obtained. Such a mirror with its various appur- 
tenances is called a laryngoscope. The details of the view thus 
gained will of course vary with the exact position and inclination 
of the mirror, but the following may be taken as the average 
appearance (Fig. 185). 

In front (reversed of course in the mirror image) will be seen 
the edge of the back of the tongue (L), and immediately in front 
of this the top of the epiglottis (f.) These parts will of necessity 
appear much fore-shortened, and peering out from underneath the 
top edge of the epiglottis may be seen tlie swelling at its base 
known as the " tubercle ' or ■' cushion of the epiglottis " (e'). The 
curved sides of the epiglottis will be seen sweeping away to the 
right and to the left, and emerging from near the end of each 
will be visible the arj'-epiglottic fold (ar.rp./.) on which are 
obvious first the ronnd swelling due to the cartilage of Wrislterg 
(it) and next that due to the cartilage of Santorini (s). If at the 
time when the view is being taken, the voice is being uttered and 
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L. the Inae of the tnagat. e. th« epiglottu. Men forMbortened with i* its cnihioD. 
ar.ep.f. the ary-epiglotlic foliis. H'. the C^pitolnm Wrisberj^, S. CapitnJnm 
Suitoriiii ; the niDcoDs merohraae betveen the KryteDoids is stretched itnught. 
the notch l*inK merelj indipsted. r r voral coHs. c.r.t. TentricuUr bands, 
V.I. the openinf; in I" the ventrirle iit the larynx seen helTpen them. The 
former, hunnilinj: the widely open (rlott" °' ""O"* °' '™8 trianpilar form, 
throntch whiih a view of the trachea (IV.) is obtained aie seen to end in the 
procetwDX vorales (p.c ). 

On eafh Hide "l the larrnx Ik «een i p. the prriform T«ces9. pA. the hind wall of 
the pharj'iix. / ,/' the merlian glosso*pigloltic fold. 

especially if a high note is being given (Fig. 186 A') the two 
eartilages of Santorini are in close apposition, and the mucous 
membrane Wtween i.s folded up If no voice is being uttered and 
«Hpecially if a deep inspiration be taken (Fig. 186 B and C), the 
(yirtilagea of Santorini are far apart and the mucous membrane 
between tlit:ni appears as a ridge completing at the hind part the 
rim of the ajjerture to the larynx ; there may also be seen on eaeli 
side lying immediately to the median side of the prominence of the 
cjirtilage of Santorini a shallower prominence due to the top of the 
arytenoid it'^elf, sliewn at a in Fig, 186 B. Between the two 
]ihasc"< of mmplete apposition and of the widest separation of the 
tulKJKdes of Santorini, intermediate phases may from time to time 
lie seen, such as those shewn in Fig, 185, Fig. 186 B. 

These several structures define the superior aperture of the 
larynx which in the laryngoscopic view, owing to the fore-shorten- 
ing, is no longer seen as a slanting orifice with a long fore and aft 
diameter but appears as a rhomboidal space with the transverse 
diameter generally the longer one. If no voice is being uttered, and 
the breathing be gentle and quiet, the glottis may be seen within 
this aperture as a slit, more or less in the form of an elongated 
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isosceleB triangle with the apex dipping beneath the cushion 
of the epiglottis, tlie sides formed by the vocal cords, and the 
base by the nrytenoids with the membrane between them. In 
a favourable view (Kig. 185) the vocal cords (v. c.) may be seen 
to be attached to the processus vocales and the distinction between 
the membranous and cartilaginous glottis observed. On the 
iiulside of each vocal cord, separated from it by the raouth of the 
■orresponding ventricle of the larynx and reaching to the side of 
tlie laryngeal aperture, may be seen the ventricular band (c v. s). 
\^y their white colour the vocal cords present a strong contrast to 
the rest of the larynx. 




A vbilfl rincins; u liieh note ; B in qnict breBthins; C •ioriae a deep JDapiration 
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rMpintwia in tlio nbutc three conditions. 

Im taw of the longne ; t tbe upper tree part of the epielotlif : t' the tntwrcle or 
rwhioD of the eprg;1(itt<*j pA. pirt of thn KnteriuT vail of the pharvnx Iwliinil 
Ik* Urpix . T xrvUinK in tbe uyteno^piglotcideaD fuld caused hf the rarti1sg;e 
of Wrtsbcrtr , t on-elliDg canaed 67 the cartilage of Saatorini : a the rominit of 
th« aryteoitiil cartilsite: rr the Toral cord»; m the leotricnlar btiDds; I'lhe 
tnchea with its riiigi , h the two bronchi at their rommenrement. 
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If the voice, and especially if a high note, be uttered tlie Tiew 
changes (Fig 186 A), besides an alteration in the fonn of the 
larpngeal aperture, the vocal cords are seen to be brought chae 
together and nearly parallel so that the glottis becomes a mere diL 
If no voice is being uttered and a deep inspiration be taken 
changes of another kind may be observed (Fig. 186 C); the glottis 
becomes a wide aperture with the form of a truncated rhomboid, 
the obtuse angle on each side marking the attachment of the 
vocal cord to the processus vocalis ; through this wide openii^ the 
tracheal rings are clearly visible, and indeed with an appropriate 
position of the mirror the bifurcation of the trachea into the 
bronchi may under favourable circumstances be observed. When 
changes in the voice or in the breathing are being made, the white 

f [listening vocal cords may be seen to come togeuer or to go apart 
ike the blades of a pair of scissors. 

§ 905. Lary ngoscopic observation then teaches that the laiynz 
is used not only for the utterance of voice, for phonation, but also for 
breathing ; and indeed in speaking of respiration (§ 336) we called 
attention to this ; but the former is its more important uae and we 
may chiefly dwell on this, referring incidentally to the respiratory 
functions. 

In order that the membranous edges of an aperture may be 
readily thrown into sonorous vibrations by a blast of air, the edges 
should be brought near together and the aperture reduced to a 
mere slit Hence the fundamental condition for the formation of 
the voice, and indeed speaking generally of voices of all kinds, 
is the approximation and consequent more or less parallelism of 
the vocal cords. 

In the voice, as in other sounds (cf. § 841), we distinguish three 
fundamental features : ( 1 ) Loudness. This depends on the strength 
of the expiratory blast. (2) Pitch. This depends on the rapidity 
of the vibrations, and this we may in a broad way consider as 
determined on the one hand by the length and on the other 
hand by the tension of the vocal cords. What we may call the 
natural leni^th of the vocal cords is constant, or varies only 
with age ; and the influence of this factor bears on the general 
range of the voice, not on the particular note given out at any one 
time. The tension of the vocal cords on the contrary is very 
variable, and the pitch of any particular note uttered depends 
in the main on this; hence great importance attaches to the 
mechanisms by which changes in the tension of the vocal cords 
are brought about. But, as we shall see, the problems connected 
with the compass of a voice and with changes of pitch are very 
complex ; in considering these things we have to do with much 
more than mere variations in the tension of the vocal cords along 
the whole of wliat we have called their natural length. These 
matters however we shall deal with later on, and may for the 
present consider tension as the main factor of changes in pitch. 
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(3) Quality. This, as we have seen (§ 841). depends on the 
number and cliantcler of the parliiil tones accompanying any 
fuudamental note sounded, and is determined hy a variety of 
ciruumstaRces, chief among which are, on the one hand the form, 
thickness and other physical qualities of the cords, and on the 
other hand, the disposition of tlie resonance chamber, or parts 
of the respiratiiry passage other than the glottis itself. 

We may confine ourselves in tlie first instance to the conditions 
which determine tiie mere utterance of the voice and to the 
mechanisms which atfcct the tension of the vocal cords, and hence 
the pitch of the voice. The problems therefore which we have 
to attack are, first. By what means are the cords brought near to 
each otiier or drawn asunder as occasion demands ? and secondly, 
By wliat means la the tension of the cords made to vary? We 
may speak of these two actions as narrowing or widening of the 
glottis, adduction or abduction of the edges of the glottis, and 
tightening or relaxation of the vocal cords. We may first dwell 
on the muscular aspects of the mechanisms by which these results 
are brought about, taking the nervous factors into consideration 
afterwards The change of form of the glottis is best understood 
when what we have already (§ 901] said is home in mind, namely, 
that each aryU^^noid cartilage is, when seen in horizontal section 
(Fig. 186), somewhat of the form of a triangle, with a median, an 
external, and a ])Osterior side, the processus vocalis being placed 
in the anterior angle at the junction of the median and external 
sides. When the cartilages are so placeil that the processus 
vocales are approximated to each other and the internal surfaces 
of the cartilages nearly parallel, the glottis is narrowed (Fig. 186 
A'). When on the contrary the cartilages are wheeled njund on 
the pivots of their articulations, so that the processus vocales 
diverge, and the internal surfaces of the cartilages form au 
angle with each other, the glottis is widened (Fig. 186 B', C). 
Moreover the two cartilages may to a certain extent be bodily 
drawn together, or dragged apart, the two hind angles, between 
the median and posterior sides, being now close together, now 
apart- 

§ 906. The muscles of the larynx though small, are numerous 
and complicated, and are so disposed in respect to their onginn and 
insertions and to the sweep of their fibres, that the effect of the 
contraction of one muscle will depend upon whether or no and how 
far other muscles are thrown into contraction at the same time ; 
moreover in the case of some of the muscles at least the effect 
is different according as the whole muscle or a part only 
contracts. 

The first muscle to which we may call attention i** the trans- 
Ttrte arijUw)i(l (M. arvtcnoideus posticus .s. tmnsversus) ( Kig 187). 
TIiLs ix a relatively thick muscle covering the hind surfaces of both 
arytenoid cartilages ; the fibres starting from the outer edge of one 
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cartilage run transversely across to the outer edge of the otlipr 
cartilage, and the belly of the muscle occupies the concave hind 
surfaces of the two cartilages together with the intervening space. 




.m.cp.ar..p 



A. thews the three mugcles in positiOD ia refcreace to the apertara of the larynx ; 
B. Hliewa the attachmeots of the tnwiverae arytenoid aud posterior crico- 
arytenoid. 
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criro-arytcnoiil 

Arytenoid carti!a(;e. p m. procesBus mustularis of arytenoid cartilafte. iv. 

promineure of cartilage vS Wrisbere, S. prominence of cartilage of &ntorini 

(inS.it marks the cartilage itself), n cr.th.p. is the sniall poaterior crico- 
Uiyroid mtiHcle. 

The effect of the contraction of this muscle is to bring the 
two cartilages closer tc^ether and eo to narrow the glottis ; 
indeed it in an animal it be divided, the glottis remains widely 
open behind. It is an important closer of the glottis, adductor of 
the vocal cords. When it is not contracting the cartilages come 
apart through tlie elastic reaction of their connections. 

Most important is a mass of muscular fibres, which starting 
from the lower part of the re-entering angle of the thyroid pass 
horizontally but inclined somewhat upwards to the arytenoids at 
about the level of the vocal cords. The whole mass is described 
as forming two muscles. The outer or lateral part ending in the 
outer edge of the arytenoid and upjier part of its processus mas- 
cularis ia called the external thyro-arytenaid (M. thyro-arytenoideua 
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extemiia) (Figa. 188. m.th.ar.t. 184 B). Tlie direction oftlie muscle 
BS a whole is horizontally backwanis, though inclined outwards 
and upwards, but the constituent individual bundles run in various 
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21. Thywid. Cri. Cricoiil. Arii. AtjteDoid. S. Cattiliigo of Santorini, (. er. of. 
ibo crico-arytenoid ligament, a. ik.ar. i. the intenuJ thrnHu^tenoid moado, 
with t.v. the voc»l cord. 

vays and some even pass vertically into the ventricular bands. To 
the inner or median aide of thi.s external muscle, between it and 
the corresponding vockiI cord, lies the inner muscle which running 
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from the re-entering angle of the thyroid to the processus vocalis 
and outer surface of the arytenoid forms a wedge-shaped mass, the 
thin edge of which is covered by the actual vocal cord. It is called 
the internal thyro-arytenoixl (M. thyro-arytenoideus internus s. M. 
vocalis) (Figs. 188, 189, m.th.ar.t. 184 ^) and has by some authors 
been subdivided into a median and lateral division. The general 
direction of the muscle is horizontally backwards, but, as in the 
external muscle, the constituent bundles run in various directions 
and some are said to end or begin in the vocal cord itself. One 
most important action of these two muscles is undoubtedly to 
bring the arytenoids nearer to the thyroid and so to slacken the 
vocal cords ; but they produce other effects, and their contractions, 
especially those of the external muscle, help under circumstances 
to bring the vocal cords together and so to narrow the glottis. 
They also, as we shall see, produce changes in the form and thick- 
ness of the cords. 

Of less importance than any of the above is a small muscle 
which starting from the processus muscularis of one arytenoid 
passes (Fig. 187 A, in.ar.o.) obliquely upwards towards the summit 
of the other arj^tenoid, crossing its fellow obli(iuely at the back of 
the transverse arytenoid muscle, which it thus partially covers ; 
some of the fibres seem to end in the cartilage of Santorini but 
most of them are continued to the thyroid, the ary-epi«Tlottic 
fold, and the base of the epiglottis. It is called the oblique aryte- 
noid (M. arytenoideus oblicjuus) or it may be regarded as part of a 
flat, irregular muscle, the thy ro-arj- -epiglottic muscle (Fig. 188 
m. th. ar. ep.). Its action is to approximate the two arytenoids and 
so to help in closing the glottis. It, with the transverse arj'tenoid 
and the external thyro-arj^tenoid muscles, may be looked upon as 
forming together a sort of sphincter of the larynx ; their combined 
contractions certainly tend to close the glottis. 

A relatively large and very important muscle is the -posterior 
crico-arytenoid (M. crico-arytenoideus posticus) (Fig. 187 m. cri. 
ar, p.). This, starting from the lower part of the hind surface of 
the cricoid near to the median line, passes obliquely upwards to 
be inserted into the outer edge of the arytenoid just below the 
insertion of the transverse arytenoid muscle, at the upper part 
of the processus muscularis. Its chief action is by wheeling 
the outer corners of the arytenoids backwards and towards the 
middle line, to throw the processus vocalis outwards and so to widen 
the glottis ; it is in fact the special, we may perhaps say the only, 
dilator of the glottis, or abductor of the cords. 

The above muscle meets its antagonist in the lateral erica- 
arytenoid (M. crico-arj^tenoideus lateralis s. anterior) (Fig. 190 m. 
cr. ar. /.), which taking origin from a large portion of the upper 
border of the cricoid cartilage in its lateral parts in front of the 
thyro-cricoid articulation, passes upwards and backwards to be 
inserted into the processus muscularis and outer side of the 
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aritcnoitl in fnint of and Im'Iow tha insfrtiim of the posterior 
crico-iirvU'noiii. Its mniii action is to wheel the outer corner o( 
the arjU-noiii forwanl.i ami iiiwartia and ttni3. by t-oiiverging the 
pro«'!«u9 voiiili's, to adduct the cords and to narrow tlie glottis ; 
Lut it may, imdiT drcuinstJiiices, have other effects. 

The Inst muscle to which we need call attention, and which in 
Slime respects stands apart fnim the rest, is the i-rko-lkgroid 
(^L (.■rici>-thyroideu8 aiitJcus). This (Fig. 191 cr. th.) starts 




r*. ThvnriJ;c. I. its iiifrrior i-ornu. Cn". Cricoid I ; nt. rr. rt. r. Ihc ulrnipht p«rt, 
M. IT. li, ". till' uliliijiiu |Birt uf the cticu-tbjrruid miucle. n. cr. ih. crk'u-tbvruiil 
inuiiibraiic. 

frrtm tlie front lateral surface of the cricoid, near its lower border, 
and pas.ting obli(|uel y Iwckwards and upwards is inserted into the 
lower edfji' and inner latcnil surface of the thyroid. It is some- 
times suUiividrd into a front part (cr. th. r.) the fibres of which 
run more direialy upwards (M. cr. thy. rectus) and a lateral jmrt 
(rr. th. V.) tlie libres of which run in a more oblique din'ctjon 
(M. <rr. thy. obliipnis). The action of the muscle is a somewhat 
complicated one, but the effect of its contractions as a whole is, 
if the thjToid \h: ri'fpirdcil as the more moveable of the two 
cartila;:ea, to jmll the thyroid downwanls and forwards over the 
front ]Kirt of the cricoid, or, if the thyniid he supposed to l>e the 
more fixed, to rotate the cricoiil on its transverse axis, pullinf; 
upwards the front part and tiltiu}; downwards the hind jiart on 
which tlie arytenoids sit; the latter is probably its R'al netioiL 
Upon either view, its contmctioiis increase the distance between 
21 
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the reentering angle of the thyroid and the processus vocalis and 
so stretch the vocal cord ; it is in fact the main tightener of 
the vocal cords. 

There are other small muscles in the larynx as well as muscles 
connecting the larynx with surrounding parts ; but it is not 
necessary for us to dwell on them here. Meanwhile it is obvious 
from what we have said that narrowing or widening the glottis, 
and slackening or tightening the vocal cords, are brought about by 
the above muscles acting somewhat as follows. 

§ 907. Narrowing of the glottis ; adduction of the vocal cords. 
The glottis is narrowed by the combined contraction of the three 
muscles which we spoke of above as forming a sort of sphincter for 
the larynx, namely, the transverse arytenoid, the oblique arytenoid 
and the (external) thyro-arytenoid. These produce their effect 
chiefly by bringing the two cartilages near to each other in the 
middle line, and in this action the transverse arj^tenoid muscle is 
the most potent Hence this muscle may be regarded as the most 
effective of the constrictors of the glottis. 

The glottis is also narrowed by the lateral crico-arj'tenoid, but 
this produces its effect by rotation of the arytenoid cartilages ; it 
pulls the processus muscularis forwards and so throws the proces- 
sus vocalis inwards. 

Widening of the glottis ; abduction of the vocal cords. The 
chief if not the only agent for the widening of the glottis is the 
posterior crico-arytenoid. This, pulling the outer edge of the 
arytenoid backwards, throws the processus vocales outwards, and 
so abducts the vocal cords. It has been argued that the transverse 
arytenoid acting alone or in concert with the above, or at least in 
the absence of any contraction of the other members of the 
sphincter group, would also wheel the outer edge of the arytenoid 
in the same way and so also abduct the vocal cords ; but the 
evidence seems to be against this view. 

Tightening of the vocal cords. This is especially effected by 
one muscle on each side, namely by the crico-thyroid which, by 
bringing the th}Toid and the front part of the cricoid nearer to 
each other, increases the distance between the thyroid and the 
arytenoids when the latter are fixed. Supposing the transverse 
arj'tenoid and posterior crico-arytenoid to fix the arytenoids, the 
direct effect of the contraction of the crico-thyroid is to tighten 
the vocal cords. There is besides a special action of the internal 
thyro-arytenoid by which this muscle becomes, in contrast to the 
external thyro-arytenoid, a tightener of the cord ; of this action 
we shall speak later on. 

Slackening of the vocal cords. This is effected by the whole 
sphincter group just mentioned, but more especially by the ex- 
ternal thyro-arytenoid and to a certain extent by the internal 
thyro-arytenoid ; these acting alone, produce an effect the reverse 
of that of the crico-thyroid, bringing the arytenoid cartilages nearer 
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to the thyroid cartilage, and so shortening the distance between 
the processus vocales and that body. 

These several acts, however, the widening or narrowing of tlie 
glottis, the lightening or slackening of the vocal cords, are only 
the gross acts, so to speak, of the movements of the larynx When 
a voice of any kind has to be uttered the cords must be approxi- 
mated and to a certain extent tightened , and for the carrying 
out of even these gross acts not one muscle only but more than 
one, and often several are brought into play, the movements 
which give rise tA any kind of voice are combined and coordinated 
movements. But, as we shall see presently, when this or that 
particular kind of voice is being uttered or when changes in the 
voice are being effected, the above words, widening, tightening 
and the like, very imperfectly describe what is taking place in the 
]ar\-nx ; changes of a very complex nature are brought about, and 
for these the greatest nicety of combination is necessary. 

§ 908. We may now turn to the nervous mechanisms of the 
larynx. Fibres of the superior laryngeal branch of the vagus 
nerve are distributed to the mucous membrane of the larynx, and 
serve as the afferent channels by which impulses from the ex- 
quisitely sensitive surface pass upwards to the central nervous 
system. 

The same superior laryngeal nerve also contains motor fibres 
for the crico-thyroid muscle ; and in this respect this muscle, the 
chief tensor of the vocal cords, stands apart from all the rest of the 
muscles of the larynx, for these are all supplied by the recurrent 
larj'ngeal branch. These motor hbres, both of the superior and 
of the recurrent laryngeal nerves, though running in the trunk 
of the vagus are generally believed to belong not to the vagus 
pr(i{)er but to the spinal accessory nerve, and to the division of 
that nerve which we (§ 617) called the bulbar accessory nerve; 
but on this point opinions are not agreed. 

There are some reasons for thinking that the superior laryngeal 
contains afferent hbres not only tor the crico-thyroid but also for at 
least some of the muscles whose motor fibres come from the re- 
current laryngeal; and it has been suggested that these atlerent 
fibres of the superior laryngeal convey the aBerent impulses ot the 
' muscular sense ; ' but this needs further investigation. 

In dealing with the nervous mechanism we must now dis- 
tinguish between the larynx as a part ot the mechanism of 
breathing and as an organ ot voice During breathing the glottis 
is open, and at least during at all deep or laboured breathing 
undergoes as we have previously 8aid(§ 336) an increased widen- 
ing during inspiration followed by narrowing during the succeed- 
ing expiration. In many animals this rhythmic respiratory 
movement is very marked , but careful laryngoscopic observations 
shew that in man during quite quiet breathing there is no 
appreciable change in the width of the glottis. 
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Much difference of opinion has been expressed as to whtfUiot 
the width of the glottis thus permanently maiiiLaiiied during 
quiet breathing is identical with that assumed after death. But 
careful laryngoscopic measurements shew tliat during life the 
glottis is distinctly wider than after death ; the average width 
during quiet lireathing, is in man about 14 mm., in woman 
about 12 mm.; aitei death in man 5 mm., in woman 4 mm. 
This points to a continued 'tonic' contraction of some or other 
of the dilators of tlie glottis; and the muscle especially con- 
cerned in this action appears to be the posterior cricoarytenoid. 
Whether this tonic dilator action, whose centre lies in the bulb, 
close to or forming part of the general respiratory centre, is 
automatic in nature or maintained in a reflex manner by aH'erent 
impulses, we need not stay now to discuss ; nor need we dwell on 
the question whether the widened glottis is the result merely of 
the action of the dilator muscle, or whether it is the l)alance of a 
struggle between antagonistic muscles ; though analogy would 
perhaps lead us to expect the latter to be the case, the evidence 
appears to be in favour of the former view. 

The rhythmic alternation of widening and of narrowing ob- 
served in laboured breathing is, through the activity of the 
bulbar nervous mechanism, brought about by the various muscles 
spoken of above, the sphincter group being especially used for 
narrowing. When occasion requires, a powerful action of this 
group leads, as in the first step of a 'cough ' (§ 391), to complete 
closure of the glottis; and further security in the act is obtained 
by the narrowing of the vestibule or space above the vocal cords, 
the ventricular bands being brought together by the tliyro-ary- 
epiglottic assisted by other nmscles. 

Both the continued patency and the rhythmic changes are 
carried out by means of the recurrent laryngeal nerves. When in 
a living animal both these nerves are divided, the glottis becomes 
narrowed, assuming what may be considered its natural dimen- 
sions, namely, those proper to it after death, when all muscular 
contractions have ceased. Owing to the narrowing the entrance 
and exit of air into and out of the lungs is less easy than before, 
and a certain amount of dyspnoea, especially obvious if the breath- 
ing be hurried, may result ; but the extent to which this occurs 
differs much in different Ivinds of animals and indeed in different 
individuals. It need hardly be said that when both the recurrent 
nerves are divided the rhythmic widening and narrowing wholly 
cease, the glottis remaining immobile; the voice also is lost. 
When the nerve is divided on one side only, the glottis becomes 
deformed ; when an attempt to utter voice is made, the vocal coni 
on that side remains farther away from the middle line than its 
fellow, owing to the failure of the adductor muscles on that side, 
and no voice is produced, since the approximation and parallelism 
of the vocal cords can no longer be effected. On the other baud 
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(luring a deep inspiraliun tlie glottis is deformed by the vocal 
cunl ou that side being nearer the middle line than its fellow, 
nwiug to the failure of the posterior crico-arytenoid on that side. 
When the peripheral portion of one reiiiirrent nerve is stimulated, 
the vocal cord of the same side is approximated to the middle 
line ; when lioth nerves are stimulated, the vocal cords are brought 
together and the glottis is narrowed; though the nerve is distri- 
buted to both dilating and constricting, to abductor and adductor 
niuacles, the latter overcome the former when the nerve is arti- 
ficially stimulated. But this is true only when the stimulus is 
adequately strong; if the stimulus be weak, the abductors alone 
are thrown into uunlractioti and the glottis is widened. We may, 
in this connection, add the remark that ether paralyses the 
adductors before the abductors, and has this effect, even after 
division of both recurrent nerves: the more general respiratory 
function of the larynx, the maintenance of a wide passage by 
means of the abductors, is preserved, while the more special 
function of phonation, the narrowing of the glottis by the adductors, 
is lost. A like differentiation of the two functions is shewn, in 
a reverse yvay, by the clinical experience that while functional 
nervous disorders, such as hysteria, are marked by failure of the 
adductors alone, the characteristic loss of voice being due to this, 
the first effect of structural changes in the bulb or other parts 
of the nervous mechanism is to bring about failure of the abductors ; 
indeed the condition of the larynx as shewn by the laryngoscope 
may be used as an aid to the diagnosis of commencing ot^anic 
disease. 

§ 909. When the larynx is used tor voice the recurrent 
laryngeals are brought into play in order to produce the essential 
condition of voice, the approximation of the vocal cords. The 
vocal cords having been adequately approximated, low notes 
may be uttered without any further change in the larynx ; in 
their nntunil position of rest the vocal cordi* are sufficiently tense 
til pennit their beino thrown into vibrations when brought near 
enough together and subjected to a sullicient blast In order 
however to utter notes at all high, the tension of the cords must 
be increased ; and this as we have said is brought about chiefly 
by means of the superior laryngeal nerves and the crico-thyroid 
muscles. Hence when these nerves are divided or fail through 
disease, high notes can no longer be uttered; and the division or 
failure of the nerve even on one side only will bring about this 
lesnlL 

When ill using the voice a change has to be made from a 
higher Ui a lower note, while the action of the crico-thyroid ceases 
or is lowered, that of the antagonistic thyro-aryt*noid comes into 
play, and the recurrent laryngeal nerve is again used. 

§ 910, Utterance of the voice is a conspicuously voluntary act 
and in the vast majority of cases an eminently skilled act Hence 
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we find, as we have already (§ 655 — 659) seen, an area in the motor 
region of the cerebral cortex devoted to phonation. This in the 
monkey (Fig 126) lies at the lowest part of the ascending frontal 
convolution wedged in between the sylvian fissure and the lower 
end of the precentral fissure; in man as we have seen (Fig. 131) 
the more highly developed area for * speech* is situate at the 
posterior end of the third frontal convolution, having as we have 
also seen an importance on the left side of the brain which it 
does not possess on the right 

Stimulation of the area in question in the monkey or of the 
corresponding area in the dog leads to adduction of the cords and 
closure of the glottis, the resulting movement being bilateral As 
in the case of other areas, the efiect is more pure, the laryngeal 
movement is less mixed with other movements, when the stimula- 
tion is strictly limited to a certain part of the whole area, in this 
case to the lower part. So far adduction only has been the 
experimental result of stimulation of the cortex in the monkey 
and the dog, an area for abduction having been found in the cat 
alone; and as we have said adduction is the salient movement in 
phonation. But stimulation of the cortex near the pure centre 
for phonation leads to an acceleration in the rhythm of and 
exaggeration of the laryngeal respiratory movements, as indeed of 
the respiratory movements as a whole; though the respiratory 
laryngeal movements are in the main worked by a bulbar mecha- 
nism, they can be influenced by cortical changes. 

As in the case of the other cortical motor areas, the path from 
the cortical area for phonation to the muscles whose actions it 
governs runs in the pyramidal tract through the internal capsule. 
Moreover in the bulb there appears to be a subordinate nervous 
mechanism, with which the impulses or influences descending the 
pyramidal tract make connection before they issue as coordinate 
motor impulses along the laryngeal nerves; and indeed by local 
electrical stimulation of the bulb, in the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle, adduction or abduction of the cords may be brought about. 
The bulbar mechanism for abduction is placed higher up than 
that for adduction, and stimulation of either side produces in 
both cases bilateral movements. 

§ 911. So far we have mainly spoken of the voice as the 
result of two gross acts, the narrowing of the glottis and the 
tightening of the cords. We must now say a few words on some 
other changes in the larynx, especially in reference to the various 
qualities and kinds of voice. Many of the features of the voice 
are conferred upon it by means of the parts of the respiratory 
passage above or below tlie vocal cords, by what we have spoken 
of as the resonance chamber or tube; these we shall deal with in 
treating of * speech,' and may here confine ourselves, in the main, 
to changes in the larynx itself. It should be noted however that 
whenever voice is uttered the larynx is more or less firmly fixed 
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by the extriosic laryngeal muscles, such as the Ihyro-hyoid, sterno- 
thyroid, pharyngeal muscles and others. The exact positiou ia 
which it is Kxed will depend on the pitch of the notes which are 
uttered ; It is raised for high notes and lowered for low ones, and 
may be hxed either above or below or at the natural position of 
rest. 

We are accustomed to classify voices according to the range of 
pitch within which the voice can sing truly and with ease, and we 
thus distinguish, in ascending scale, such voices as bass, barytoue 
and Wnor in the male, alto, mezzo-soprano and soprano in the 
female. Could we consider the vocal cord as a tuembranous 
edge, possessing a form and nature which was constant or varied 
only with age, so that the rapidity of its vibrations, and hence the 
pitch of the voice, depended solely upon its length, hxed by the 
growth of the individual, and upon its varying tension, determined 
by muscular contraction, the result being intiuenced by the varying 
width of the glottis, the structural basis of the distinction between 
the several kinds of voice would be simple enough ; the bass and the 
contralto voices would have long vocal cords, and the other voices 
in each sex would be in ascending scale successively shorter The 
vocal cord, however, is not of such a permanent nature , it undergoes 
under the inSuence of muscular contraction changes other than 
those of tension affecting its whole length ; its form may be altered 
and the positions or attitudes which it may assume cannot be 
described as simply those of greater or less distance from its 
fellow along its whole length. It is in section as we have said 
wedge-shaped; and the projecting angle of the wedge may be 
an open broad one, or a narrow acute one; the vibrating cord 
may be thick or thin ; and Its vibrations will vary accordingly. 

The change from thick to thin is apparently brought about by 
muscular contraction; it has been suggested that a partial coo- 
traction of some of the fibres of the thyro-arytenoid muscle, 
external and also internal, more particularly of the bundles 
which take a more or less vertical direction, produce the result; 
but the exact mechanism i"? by no means clear, though special 
examination of the larynx shew* that such a change of thickness 
may take place. 

Again, there are reasons for thinking that contraction of the 
internal tliyro-arytenoid muscle as a whole affects the form and 
the physical condition of the vocal cord, of which it furnishes so 
to speak the body; the strand of elastic fibres which forms the 
surface of the cord lies upon the muscle somewhat after the 
fashion of a fascia, and when the muscle, which in a state of 
rest is somewhat curved with the concavity towards the glottis, 
thickens and. shortens in its contraction, carrying with it the 
overlying layer of ela.stic fibres, it brings the whole cord into a 
different form and different physical condition; and this must 
affect the character of the vibrations. Again, it is maintained 
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that some of the fibres of the internal thyxo-arjrtenoid running 
forward from the processus vocalis and outer suifaoe of the aiy- 
tenoid are inserted into the layer of elastic fibres at varying 
distances from the thyroid. If some of these bundles wen to 
contract by themselves they might render the &ont part of the 
cord tense and the hind part relatively lax, or might modify in 
particular parts that general tension of the whole cord which was 
being effected by the crico-thyroid. 

Further, the closure of the glottis, the adduction of the cords 
may take place in different ways, according as this or that muscle 
or part of a muscle is being especially used. While the vocal cords 
are being sufficiently approximated to allow the expiratory blast 
to throw them into vibrations the cartilaginous glottis may remain 
fairly open, or may be nearly or be quite closed ; and each of these 
conditions must affect the voice in a different way. Again, we 
have seen that the two vocal cords are close together at Uieir 
insertion into the thyroid, and diverge from the middle line on 
each side so that the membranous glottis, when the larynx is at 
rest, is an isosceles triangle. We might infer from this that when 
the cords are adducted, the glottis must always remain an isosceles 
triangle with the angle at the apex, next to the thyroid, becoming 
more and more acute as adduction proceeds, and that the parts oi 
the cords in front, nearer the thyroid, must come into . actual 
contact before the parts behind, nearer the processus vocales, da 
But the laryngoscope shews that the form of the membranous 
glottis is very varied; it may be open behind and closed in 
front, or closed both behind and in front and open, even widely 
so, in the middle, or may be along almost its whole length a 
slit with parallel sides, and in that case either very narrow, a 
mere linear cleft, or of appreciable width. And though the 
exact mechanisms are obscure, we cannot doubt but that these 
several phases result from special muscular contractions. 

§ 912. We might dwell on other changes which may by^help 
of the laryngoscope be observed in the larynx during the pro- 
duction of the voice, all shewing that muscular contractions may 
produce complex and varied changes in the larynx besides simple 
adduction or abduction and general tension or slackening of the 
vocal cords; but we have said enough for our present purpose, 
which is to insist that in the production of voice the mere dimen- 
sions of the larynx, and we might add other natural inborn features, 
serve but as the playground for muscular skill ; it is the latter 
much more than the former which determines the characters and 
the power*? of the voice. A laryngoscopist, even the most ex- 
perienced, would probably hesitate from a mere inspection of the 
larynx to ])redioate the nature of the singing voice. He could not 
even predicate the pos-session of a singing voice of any kind. Of 
two laryngcs. provided they were both of normal structure, he would 
be unable to say which belonged to the man who could and which 
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to the man wlio could not sing , for the power to sing is determined 
not by the build of the larynx but by the possession of an ade(|uate 
nervous mechanism through which liuely appreciated auditory 
impulses are enabled so to guide the impulses of iho will that 
these find their way with sureness and precision lo the appropriate 
muscular bundles. Aiid what is true of ihe difference between 
singing and not singing at all is in a similar way true of the 
difl'erence between singing low and singing high, as well as of 
the difference between singing superbly and singing indifferently 
well. The physiological difference between a bass voice and a 
tenor voice, between a contralto and a soprano probably lies not 
BO much in the mere natural length of the vocal cords as in the 
constitution of the nervous and muscular mechanism ; experience 
shews that cords of the same natural length may in one individual 
be the instrument of a bass, in another of a tenor voice, or in one 
individual of a contralto, in another of a soprano voice. Again, 
though the " magnificentorgan " of a distinguished artist may have 
certam inborn qualities which lighten the labours of the nervous 
mechanism, it is the latter which is the real basis of the artist's 
fame; the former may be so slight or so abstruse as lo escape 
observation, and a larynx, the notes of which have charmed the 
world, may yield through the laryngeal mirror a picture of the 
most commonplace kind. 

That the build of the larynx is thus wholly subordinate lo the 
nervous mechanism is further illustrated by the fact thai the 
same larynx may and indeed does produce different kinds of voice. 
The difference in the kind of voice which may be brought about 
by the nervous system working the same larynx in different ways 
is strikingly shewn by comparing what is called the chest voice 
and the head voice. In the former, which deals with relatively low 
notes the sounds are full and strong, and the lower resonance 
chamber which is supplied by the trachea, bronchi and indeed by 
the whole chest, is thrown into powerful and palpable vibrations; 
hence the name "chest voice' The Jailer, which deals with rela- 
tively high notes, is lliin and poor. I>eing deflcient in partial tones, 
is not accompanied by the same conspicuous vibrations of the chest 
but is accompanied by vibrations of the head; hence the name 
' head voice.' 

It ii obvious that the dispositions of the larynx must be very 
different in tlie two voices, but what the differences exactly are 
has been and still is a matter of controversy, and indeed extended 
laryngoscopic observation leads to the conclusion that the change 
from the one voice to the other is not effected in precisely llie 
same way by nil larynges. The evidence however seems to shew 
that in the chest voice the vocal cords are relatively broad 
and thick, and that the membranous glottis is open along itF- 
whole length. The cords will of course vary as to their tension 
through the range of the voice, being more tense with ihe higher 
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notes, and the width of the glottis is not always the same ; but it 
is probable that throughout the voice the cords, in producing the 
fundamental tone of any note sung, vibrate along their whole lengtli, 
and also through their whole breadth, the partial tones being due 
of course, as in other musical instruments, to vibrations of segments. 
In order to throw into vibration along their whole length such 
relatively broad and thick cords a powerful blast of air is needed, 
and hence the transmission of Llie vibrations downwards to the 
chest. 

When the same larynx shifts to the head voice the vocal cords 
appear to become narrow, thin and always distinctly t«nse. In 
some cases the membranous glottis is closed before and behiud, 
so that the cords are free to vibrate in their middle portion only, 
and here the slit is sometimes a relatively wide elliptical space; 
in other cases the glottis seems to be open along its whole extent, 
though reduced to a mere linear slit; but it is probable that in 
all cases the cords vibrate along a part only and not along the 
whole of their length. In order to throw into adequate vibrations 
the thin edges now presented, a less powerful blast is required 
and the vibrations are ho longer felt in the chest, though they are 
transmitted through the pharyngeal passages to the head. 

As subsidiary conditions we may mention that in the chest 
voice the superior aperture of the larj'nx if widely open, the 
transverse diameter being perhaps especially long, while in the 
head voice the aperture is constricted, at times remarkably so. 
In the chest voice the epiglottis is usually depressed so as to hide 
from sight, in the laryngnscopie view, the front part of the cords, 
while in the head voice it is usually raised, but many variations in 
the attitude of the epiglotti'i may be observed. In the head voice 
the cartilaginous glottis seems always to be completely closed, 
whereas in the chest voice it is found in some cases to be closed, in 
other cases to be more or less open. 

Making all allowance for discordance of opinion as to what are 
the exact conditions of each kind of voice, and admitting the 
imperfection of our knowledge as to both the purpose and the 
mode of production of many of the difl'erences observed, we may 
at least draw the conclusion that in the case of each kind of voice 
a certain general disposition of the mechanism i.« made, that a certain 
'setting' ot the machine takes place, by which the quality of the 
voice is determined, and that the machine thus set is played upon 
so as to produce a series of not^s difl'ering in pitch but all retaining 
the same particular quality. The setting of the machine in the 
chest voice is sucli that the notes produced by it are lower notes 
reaching up to a certain pitch only, the setting not being adapted 
for higher notes, and conversely the setting of the head voice 
allows of the production of high notes only, being incompatible 
with the production of low notes. 

It may be urged that the setting for the chest voice is really 
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the natural di^iposition of the larynx and that uf ihe head voice a 
strange and artificial condition into which the larynx is forced 
(and indeed the latter is in certain cases called a " falsetto " voice, 
which term however has a technical meaning not always coin- 
cident with head voice) ; but a closer examination of voices shews 
that there is in reality no one natural condition of the larynx, 
and that there are other dispositions or settings oT the larynx 
besides those uf the chest voice and the head voice, these being so 
to speak extreme cases 

Wlien a singer sings a series of notes in an ascending scale it 
will be observed that beginning with the lowest notes the voice 
during a certain range remains through all the notes of the same 
quality, diflV-ring in pitch only, but that at or about a certain note, 
the voice in passing from one note to the next above is not merely 
raised in pitch but absolutely altered in quality, and further 
maintains the new features in the succeeding higher notes. This 
sudden change i'* spoken of as the -break' in the voice, and a 
range of notes of differing pitch hut of the same quality which is 
thus separated by a 'break' from another range of notes of a 
different quality is called a 'register.' Laryngoscopic observations, 
especially recent ones in which photographic aid has been called in, 
shew that during a register there is a particular ' setting ' of the 
larj-nx, which is maintained throughout the whole register, the 
chief change observable being an increasing tension of the cords 
as the notes rise in pitch, and that at the break there is a sudden 
shifting of the setting, the new setting being maintained during 
the ensuing register with changes which as before are chiefly 
directed tu a tension of the cords iucreasing with the rising 
notes 

In most voices the ear mayrecc^nize two such breaks, separat- 
ing three registers, lower, middle, and upper, the lower and upper 
being usually the chest and head voice described above But 
some voices are marked by three breaks separating four registers, 
the differences being distinctly recognisable by the ear. and there 
are some reasons for thinking that a break, that is a change in the 
setting of the larynx, may take place without being evident to the 
ear, though visible by help of the laryngoscope. We may add one 
part of the training of a singing voice consists in rendering the 
break, the transition from one register to another, as little obvious 
to the ear as possible. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter upon the 
details of the several registers of the different kinds of voices, 
beyond the little we have said touching the chest voice and head 
voice; these are matters of great difficulty subject Co much 
controversy, and indeed, as we have already said, observations 
tend to shew that exactly the same disposition does not obtain for 
the same register in all larynges: it seems probable that two 
tarj'nges may gain the same end by two different manieuvres. may 
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produce the same kind of voice by different dispositions of the 
larynx. In any case the subject is one of extreme complexity, and 
we have ventured to dwell on it, even so long as we have, because 
it affords a striking illustration of what we have more than once 
insisted upon, the complicated character so often belonging to the 
muscular contractions by which the animal body gains its ends, and 
the delicately adjusted coordination of efferent nervous impulses 
needed to secure for the effort a complete success. We have so re- 
peatedly, in previous parts of this work, insisted on the importance 
of afferent impulses to the coordination of complex movements that 
it is hardly necessary here to do more than to point out that the 
connection of the use of the voice with auditory sensations affords 
striking instances of the truth of what we have insisted upon. 
Auditory sensations are at least as important for the proper 
management of the voice as are visual sensations for the move- 
ments of the eyes, and more important than are visual sensations 
for the movements of the body and limbs. Indeed they are in a 
way essential to the very utterance of the voice; the dumbness 
which is so conspicuous a concomitant of congenital deafness is 
in most cases due not to deficiency in the muscular apparatus or 
even in the nervous mechanism on what we may call its motor 
side, but to the lack of afferent impulses from the auditory nerve. 
And in popular language we recognise this dependence of the 
management of the laryngeal muscles on auditory sensations when 
we talk of such or such one, who is deficient in this respect, as 
"having no ear" 

§ 913 The ventricles of the larynx appear to be useful in 
allowing the vocal cords sufficient room for their vibrations; they 
also supply a secretion by which the vocal cords are kept ade- 
quately moist. The purpose of the ventricular bands is not exactly 
known , it has been suggested that they may at times exert a 
damping action by being brought down to touch the vocal cords ; 
but this is very doubtful. Tlie epiglottis, the position of which 
as we have seen varies in different kinds of voice, has also an 
influence on the character of the voice; and further influences 
which we shall consider under * si>eech ' are exerted by the form of 
the pharynx and the mouth. 

§ 914 At the age of puberty a rapid development of the 
larynx takes place, leading to a change in the range of the voice. 
The peculiar harshness of the voice when it is thus 'breaking' 
seems to be due to a temporary congested and swollen condition 
of the mucous membrane of the vocal cords accompanying the 
active growth of the whole larynx. The change in the mucous 
membrane may come on quite suddenly, the voice * breaking* for 
instance in the course of a night 
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§ 915. All sounds as we have seen (§ 840) may be divided 
into musical sounds, in which the vibrations are regular, and 
noises in which the vibrations are irregular; but we have also 
seen that tlie distinction between the two is not a sharp one. 
The vibrations into which the air in the larynx is thrown by the 
vibrations of the vocal cords in ordinary voice are on the whole 
njgular ; the sound so produced is a musical sound. The vibrations 
of the glottis may however vary as to the degree of their regu- 
larity ; and un(l(*r certain circumstances they may be so irregular 
that the sound becomes an undeniable noise; as for instance in 
the sound which we call a * cry ' or a * shriek.* 

The sounds produced in the larynx like other musical sounds 
consist of partial tones added to a fundamental t<me, and are 
in many cases very rich in partial tones. Hy modifying the 
shape of the passage leading through the pharj'ngeal, the buccal, 
find to a certain extent tlie nasal cavities, to the opening of 
th<* mouth, which we have spoken of as a resonance tube or 
cliamber, and which, for reasons which we shall see, we may now 
call the vourl chmnher, we are able to render loud and prominent 
one or other of the partial tones of a sound which is produced 
by the larynx and thus to affect its quality as it leaves the 
mouth. 

We are also able, (juite independently of the larynx (and 
indeed in<lependently of breathing), to create sounds by means of 
jKirUs of the mouth or other portions of the vowel chamber These 
are for the most part noises but, as for in.stance in whistling, may 
be musical scmiids. 

In siK»ech we make use on the one hand of laryngeal sounds, 
more or less mmlified in quality by the vowel chamber, and on 
the other hand of sounds generated in various i)arts of that 
chamber; our s|K»ech in fact consists of a basis of musical sounds 
with an additicm of noises. 

§ 916. One gn^at feature of speech is that it is "articulate;" 
it consists of syllables jointed together, the parts of speech which 
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we call words being formed of two or more syllables, or at times 
of one only. In the great majority of syllables we recognize two 
kinds of sounds whicli we call vowels and consonants. Though it 
is easy vto say whicli is a vowel and which is a consonant, it is dif- 
ficult to frame a definition whicli shall be free from all objections. 
It has been said that vowels are formed by the voice, that is by the 
vibrations of the vocal cords (hence the name vowel, vocalis), and 
consonants by the mouth, lips or other parts of the chamber above 
the larynx ; but as we shall see, on the one hand the vowels, as 
indeed the name which we have adopted for the chamber indicates, 
are formed by help of that chamber, and on the other hand many 
consonants are formed by help of the voice. The word * consonant' 
expresses the view that what we call consonants are always sounded 
with some vowel or other and cannot be sounded alone by them- 
selves ; but several consonants can be so sounded ; hence the name 
is inappropriate. We may make the distinction that whereas in 
a vowel the form assumed by the resonance tube merely modifies 
the sound produced by the larj'nx, in a consonant a change of 
form in the same tube creates a noise which may exist by itself 
or may mingle with the sound produced by the larynx ; but this 
is not exact, since as we shall see such a consonant as M may be 
used (as for instance in * bottom,' in which though we write we do 
not sound the second o) in such a way that the form of the mouth 
only modifies a laryngeal sound, and the utterance may be contin- 
ued indefinitely, like that of a vowel. Indeed we employ M and 
certain other consonants in two ways ; we use M as a true con- 
sonant in company with a vowel as in *my' or, as in the above 
instance, we may use it by itself, it alone forming a syllable. In 
this latter function M may conveniently be called a sonant, the 
sounds of speech being divided into * sonants ' and true * conson- 
ants.* Again, it may be said that in the formation of a vowel, 
the whole of the vowel chamber is employed, in the formation of 
a consonant a particular part only. Lastly in M and similar con- 
sonants the very assumption of the form of the vowel chamber, 
which modifies the laryngeal sound, enters into the formation of 
the whole sound ; this is not the case in a vowel ; hence we m^y say 
that a vowel results from the mere relative position of, but a conso- 
nant from some action or movement of, the parts of the vowel cham- 
ber. We may however leave these definitions and turn at once to 
the mode of formation of the several vowels and consonants, or 
rather to the more common of these, since each language has 
its own vowels and sounds, and while some are common to all, 
some are special to a few, or even to one. We may merely remark 
that in speech the vowels bear the brunt of the work, they carry 
the * accent,* and the consonants are, so to speak, built upon them 
as on a foundation. Some consonants (sonants) however may be 
used like vowels to carry accent. 

§ 917. Vowels. With the utterance, either in singing or 
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speaking, of each vowel the vowel chamber U moulded into a par- 
ticular shape. Taking the most common vowels U, 0, A, E. I 
pronounced in the way in which most nations pronounce them and 
so corresponding to our w, o, broad a (_ak), e as in bet, and te, we 
find the following. 

In U the vowel chamber is large with a narrow opening at the 
moulh. The larynx is depressed, or at least not raised above the 
jKwitioD ot rest, the tongue is flattened, especially in front, and the 
lips are protruded so as to reduce the mouth to a narrow round 
opening. The form of the vowel chamber, with a wide pharyngeal 
and a narrow buccal orifice, may be compared to that of a round 
flask without a neck. In A, the mouth is opened wide, the larynx 
is somewhat raised, the tongue flattened and at the same time 
driven somewhat backwards towards the hind wall of the pharynx, 
so that the entrance from the pharynx to the larynx is narrowed. 
The vowel chamber thus assumes a form which may be compared 
to that of a funnel, the wide end being at the mouth and the 
narrow end at the larynx. In the 3haj>e is intermediate between 
that of U and that of A, the exact shape depending on the kind of 
O which is being' uttered. 

In 1 the shape is very different The larj'nx is raised and the 
tongue is carried forwards and upwards tn such a way that it 
touches the teeth and the hard palate at the sides and nearly so 
JQ the middle leaving only a narrow canal in the middle line. At 
the same time the lips instead of being protruded are drawn back 
and the soft palate is raised high up. In this way there is deve- 
loped above the larynx a relatively large pharyngeal space which 
communicates with the exterior by a narrow canal ; the form of the 
vowel chamber may now be compared to that of a round flask with 
a long narrow neck. In E, and the other vowels between A and 
I, the shape of the resonance is correspondingly intermediate ; in 
passing from A to 1, the tongue is brought forwards and upwards, 
the buccal orifice narrowed and the larj'nx raised. 

In each of the alxjve cases what we have called the vowel 
chamber acts as a resonance chamber ; that is to say in each 
case, owing to the shape of the cavity (in relation to the nature 
of its walls), the air in the chamber is more readily thrown into 
vibrations by certain tones than by others, and when a sound 
containing those particular tones is sounded into the chamber, 
those particular tones are reinforced and rendered loud and promi- 
nent The shape of the vowel chamber in uttering U is such 
that the cavity acts as a resonator towards a particular tone, 
namely, the bass /, or more probably the bass h. and while the 
laryngeal sound with its fundamental and partial tones is passing 
through it, reinforces and renders loud the tone b, occurring a§ a 
constituent of the whole sound. And similarly with the other 
vowels. In fact vowel sounds are musical sounds in which a par- 
ticular constituent tone la reinforced and rendered loud out of 
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proportion to the other tones ; in the case of some vowels two tones 
are so reinforced. The tone tlius reinforced is generally a partial 
tone, but may be the fundamental tone. When the vowel is suDg 
or spoken in notes of ditterent pitch the particular partial tone 
wliicli is reinforced will occupy diti'erent positions in the series ot 
partial tones ; it may be the first, second, third or other partial 
tone according to the pitch of the fundamental tone. 

That the vowel chamber does act in this way as a resonator 
for a particular tone is shewn by moulding the cavity into the 
proper form for uttering a particular vowel, and bringing before 
the mouth a series of sounding tuning-forks of different pitch ; 
it will be found that it is the sound of one tuning-fork and one in 
particular which is reinforced and made louder, namely, the one 
whose pitch corresponds to the fundamental tone of the y^articular 
vowel cavity ; in the case of the vowel U for instance it will be 
the tuning-fork having the jitch b. On the other hand that 
what we recognize as vowel sounds do result from the reinforce- 
ment in a musical sound of a j articular tone or of particular tones 
may be shewn by setting into vibration a series of tuning-forks 
of different pitch, in imitation of a musical sound with its 
constituent tones, and then in turn reinforcing the sound of 
particular tuning-forks by the help of artificial resonators. When 
this is done the reinforcement of the appropriate tone gives rise 
to a vowel sound, the reinforcement of b giving rise to U and 
so on. The curves moreover described by the vowel sounds in the 
phonograph, in which the vibrations of the air transmitted to a 
thin plate or membrane are made to write on a recording surface, 
are in form such as would be described by sounds in which 
particular constituent tones were reinforced in the manner de- 
scribed. Again, as we said in dealing with hearing (§ 850), when 
a note is sung into the open piano, the particular strings of the 
piano corresponding to the constituent tones of the note sung are 
thrown into sympathetic vibration ; in the sound thus returned 
by the piano the nature of the vowel on which the note was sung 
may be recognized ; the string corresponding to the characteristic 
tone of the vowel is thrown into appropriately strong vibrations. 

The nature of the vowel sounds is especially well illustrated 
by the kind of speech which we call whisjicring. In this, in 
contrast to audible speech, no musical sounds are generated by 
the vocal cords. A lar}'ngeal sound is generated but it is a noise, 
not a musical sound, and is caused by the friction of the air as it 
passes through the glottis, which assumes a peculiar form, the 
processus vocales projecting inwards towards eacli other, leaving 
the cartilaginous glottis as well as the greater part of the mem- 
branous glottis more or less open. This noise, like the musical sound 
of audible speech, is modified by the parts of the mouth and pharynx, 
and in it we mav recocrnize vowels and consonants. The noise of 
the whisper, though weak, contains multifarious vibrations, contains 
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amonf; other and irregular vibrations, the regular vibrations corre- 
sponding to the several vowels. When we whisper a vowel, 
we "set' the vowel chamber so that it may reinforce the set of 
vibrations of the [larticular pitch characteristic of the vowel ; and 
a well trained ear may recognize in the whispered vowel the 
dominant tune. 

A vowel then is essentially a musical sound of a special quality, 
due to the dominance of a particular tone reinforced by the con- 
formation of the vowel chamber. There are many subsidiary 
questions connected with the formation of vowels but into these 
we cannot enter here. We will merely add that in uttering a 
true diphthong, the conformation of the vowel chamber proper 
to the initial vowel is changed rapidly but gradually and without 
any obvious break into that proper to the final vowel 

§ 918. Consonants These as we have already said in some 
eases so far resemble vowels in that they are moditications of 
the voice, that is to say of laryngeal sounds, caused by the 
disposition of the parts of the vowel chamber, the disposition 
however being in all such cases different from that giving rise to 
a vowel, and moreover the very assumption of the disposition 
taking part in the generation of the whole sound. Such con- 
sonants however are relatively few, the great majority of consonants 
are caused by changes which set np vibrations in some part or other 
of the vowel chamber or in the larynx itself; they are noises 
which may or may not be accompanied by voice, the vibrations 
producing a different consonant according as they are or are not 
accompanied by voice. Such vibrations may be set up in 
several ways. In the case of many consonants vibrations are set 
np by the passage being closed and tlien suddenly opened at a 
particular ))art; such consonants are spoken of as erplosives. In 
the case of these consonants the noise which is their essential 
part cannot be prolonged, it is momentary in duration, though 
when it is accompanied by voice the latter may continue for some 
time. In the case of other consonants the noise is caused by the 
rush of fiir through a narrow space and the consonants may be 
described ns 'frictioual', or the noise may he produced by tlie 
vibratory movements of particular parts Both these kinds of 
consonants can naturally be prolonged for an indefinite time, and 
have been called continuous consonants. 

On the other hand the characters of a consonant are also 
dependent on the particular part of the passage at which they 
are generated ; and this also may be used as a means of classifi- 
cation. Si>me consonants nre produced at the lips by the move- 
ment or position of tlie lips in reference to each other or to 
the teeth ; these are called labtal and Inhto-iiental consonants. 
Others again are produced by the movement or position of the 
tongue in reference to the teeth or to the teeth and hard palate ; 
these are called lirntal. Yet others are produced by the movement 
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of the back of the tongue in relation to the soft palate and 
pharynx or fauces ; these are called guttural consonants, the 
name being also applied to certain consonants which are essentially 
noises generated in the larynx itself. These names are useful for 
a general broad classification ; the term dental however is used to 
include consonants which are formed by the tongue in relation to, 
not the teeth, but the front part of the hard palate; hence it 
is to that extent open to objection. There are also other classifi- 
cations into which we cannot enter here. 

§ 919. When the various languages of the world are examined 
the number of consonants, that is to say of sounds used in 
speech and having the characters on which we are dwelling, is 
found to be very large : and concerning the nature and mode 
of formation of many of them much discussion has taken place. 
We must content ourselves here with very briefly indicating the 
chief facts concerning the mode of formation of the most important 
and common. 

The group of consonants represented by M, N, NG, are very 
closely allied to vowels. In each of these as in a vowel the larynx 
is thrown into vibrations ; but instead of the vibrations passing 
out by the mouth through a passage which has assumed a form 
belonging to this or that vowel, the passage to the mouth is closed, 
and the vibrations hnd their way out through the nasal cavity which 
acts as a resonance chamber. W^hen a vowel is sounded the soft 
palate either completely shuts ott the nasal cavity from the vowel 
chamber, or at least offers such resistance that an insignificant 
proportion of the expiratory blast passes into the nasal cavities. 
A vowel may be sung powerfully, and yet a flame exposed to the 
nostrils only will shew no movements ; in the case at least of some 
vowels however a piece of cold polished steel will become dim, 
shewing that some air is passing through the nostrils. When 
the communications between the nasal and pharyngeal cavities are 
sufficiently free, and the other conditions are favourable for the 
nasal cavities to act as a resonance chamber, the vowel sounds 
are apt to take on a nasal character ; and this occurs more readily 
when the vowel is said than when it is sung. In the group of 
consonants in question the nasal cavities become all important, the 
passage through the mouth being blocked. In M the passage is 
closed by shutting the lips, in N by the application of the tongue 
to the front of the hard palate and upper teeth, in NG by the 
application of the tongue to the soft palate. 

While in the above group no new vibrations are added to the 
larj'ngeal vibrations, in the ordinary L which like them is based 
on laryngeal sounds, new vibrations, constituting a noise, are 
added. The passage is not completely, only partially closed ; the 
front of the tongue is pressed against the hard palate in such a 
way that the passage is blocked in the middle but the air escapes 
through narrow channels on each side. It is the noise caused bv 
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the rusli of air through these narrow spaces which added to the 
voice produces the sound we distinguish as L In certain forms of 
L, fur instance in the Welsh //, the noise is not accompanied by 
]ar)'ngeal vibrations. 

R is also allied to the above in so far as it too needs voice, 
and is hosed on laryngeal vibrations. But these vibrations are 
nifjdified in a special way; they are rendered intermittent by 
vibratory movements started in some part of the passage, there 
being difTurcnt kinds uf R according as the interruption takes 
place at the tongue, or at the fauces. The common R is produced 
by the vibrations of the point of the tongue raised against the 
front of the hard palate, and the guttural R by the vibrations of 
the uvula against the root of the tongue. In the feeble English R 
there appear to be no vibrations ; the vowel chambet is simply 
narrowed in front by the tip of the tongue 

It will be observed that L and the common R resemble each 
other to a considerable extent in the position of the tongue; the 
chief difference is that in L the tongue is not itself the subject 
of muscular movement, and the vibrations are produced by the 
friction of the expiratory blast through the narrow channel, whereas 
ID R the vibratory interruptions are produced by the movements 
of the tongue. If in pronouncing L the tongue is suddenly set 
in movement, or in pronouncing R the tongue is suddenly arrested 
in its movements while in approximation to the palate, the one 
consonant is changed into the other ; and, as is well known, certain 
persons, for instance the Chinese, are apt to use the one instead of 
the other. 

The tj-ploshrs differ according to the part where the inter- 
ruption takes place; and in each kind of interruption the sound 
is different and receives a different name according as voice is used 
or no. P is uttered when the lips, Iteing first closed and an 
expiratory blast driven against them, are suddenly opened. 
During this act no voice is uttered. If voice is uttered the P 
becomes B. These are labial explosives In T, the intemiption 
which is suddenly removed is caused by the application of the 
tongue to the front part of the hard palate in the case of the 
English, to the teeth in the case of most other languages ; it is 
called a dent&I explosive, dental being used in the wide meaning 
stated above. With T, there is no voice ; if voice l>e added the sound 
becomes D. Since P diHers from B. and T from D, only in the 
absence or presence of voice, the removal or addition of voice will 
St once convert in each case the one consonant into the other, 
and by certain nations P and B are used the one for the other, as 
are also T ami 0. 

It will K- iibsened that B and D, both with voice, have certain 
relations to M and N respectively. In B and M the action is 
labial, in D and N dental, voice being present in all ; the 
differetice is that in M and N, the action consists in the establish' 
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ment of an obstruction m the buccal passage, in B and D in the 
sudden removal of an obstruction. If there be, as in nasal catarrh, 
an adequate obstruction to the exit through the nasal passages of 
the expiratory blast which creates the sound, it becomes difficult if 
not impossible to establish the obstruction in the mouth, since in 
that case there is no exit at all for the expiratory blast. Hence in 
nasal catarrh there is a tendency for the effort to pronounce M to 
result in B, and that to pronounce N in D ; * name ' becomes * dabe.' 

U the tongue be brought to the back instead of to the front 
of the hard palate the consonant K (hard C) is uttered; if voice 
be added' the sound is G (hard). These are guttural explosives. 
Allied to them is the brief sound which in certain cases inaugurates 
a vowel and which, due to the sudden opening of the closed glottis, 
is immediately followed by the vibrations of the cords and so by 
the true vowel sound. This is the spiritus lenis as distinguished 
from H or the spiritus asper, of which, formed as it is in a different 
manner, we shall speak directly. 

Certain other consonants are continuous, and like L are 
formed by the nish of air through a constriction formed some- 
where in the passage ; they are frictional in origin. They differ 
however from the ordinary L in that they are not always accom- 
panied by voice ; like the explosives they may be uttered without 
any vibrations of the vocal cords, and when these do accompany 
the frictional sound the consonant is altered in its characters and 
receives another name. As in the case of the explosives, in forming 
the different members of the group, the vibrations giving rise to 
the sound are started in ditlerent parts of the passage, at the lips, 
at the teeth or hard palate, or at the fauces. 

When the constriction is caused by the lip being brought into 
contact with the teeth (and generally the lower lip and upper 
teeth are used), so as to reduce the outlet to a narrow space, the 
vibrations started at the constriction give rise to F, when no 
voice is uttered at the same time If voice be also uttered the 
F becomes V. If the teeth take no part in the constriction, 
and this be made exclusively by the two lips, the vowel chamber 
at the same time assuming the shape proper to the vowel U, the 
sound if voice be uttered is IV ; the English M^and the allied 
French ou (in oui) may be regarded as the vowel U (in two 
different forms) turned into consonants. The sound which is 
formed by the two lips alone, in the absence of voice is the English 
(North Country) Wh. 

When the constriction is formed between the tongue and the 
teeth in such a way that the tip of the tongue protrudes between 
the partially open rows of teeth the sound is called Th: a * hard * 
Th as in 'thin* if without voice, a 'soft* Th as in 'this' if with 
voice. The effect of this manoeuvre does not differ greatly from 
that of forming F, and certain persons in attempting to pronounce 
a hard Th give utterance to F, as in the cockney * nuffin.* 
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When the constriction takes plate lietween the tongue and 
the teeth in such a way that a narrow channel is formud between 
the upper incisors and the tip of tlie tongue curved into a uroove 
the sound is called S (soft C) if without voice, and Z if with 
voice. If the constriction be formed a little farther back behind 
the front leetli by the approximation ot the tongue to the front 
of the bard palat«, the sound uttered without voice is Sli : if voice 
be added the sound becomes the French j, which we represent by 
t as in ' azure ' or by j as in ' badger ' 

If instead of being formed by the teeth the constriction be 
carried farther back from the region of the teeth and hard palate 
to that of the soft palate and fauces, a guttural nspirau^ is formed. 
Without voice this is the hard Ck as in the Scotch loch, with 
voice the sott Ck 

K appears to be the vowel / («) used as a consonant, much 
in the same way that, as stated above, tf is £/ used as a con- 
sonant 

Lastly, a consonantal sound may be formed by the glottis itself 
supplying a constnotion but in such a way that the vocal cords 
are not ttirown into musical vibrations. When in uttering a vowel 
we begin with the glottis not closed as in the s;)t>i/us/enis but open, 
and send thntugh the glottis an expiratory blast which creates 
irregular vibrations by friction before the cords are brought into 
a proper position for their regular vibrations, the result is the 
aspirate H, the spmlas asptr. The particularly powerful H of 
Arabic is produced by bringing the processus votales into contact 
with or near to each other but so as to leave the cartilaginous glottis 
widely open and the membranous glottis more or less ojien; at 
the same time the ventricular bands are approximated, and the 
superior aperture of the larynx is forcibly constricted. The 
expiratory blast driven through the series of irregular passages 
gives rise to the irregular vibrations which constitute the sound, 
the vocal cords being motionless or at least not giving rise to 
the regular vibrations of voice. 

We have seen that in whispering no true voice is uttered no 
regular vibrations are generated in the vocal cords, though the 
passage of the air through the glottis produces vibrations which 
serve as the basis of the whisper, being modihed by the vowel 
cavity so as to form vowels. To these vibrations may be added the 
vibrations of the consonants, so that a whisper becomes complete 
though feeble speech. Since the irregular glottic vibrations of a 
whisper are very weak compared with the relatively powerful true 
vocal vibrations, the distinction between consonants with voice 
and without voice is in a whisper largely obscured; it is diHicuU 
for instance in a whisper to distinguish between /"and B. 



SEC. 3. ON SOME LOCOMOTOR MECHANISMS. 

§ 920. The skeletal muscles are for the most part arranged 
to act on the bones and cartilages as on levers, examples of the 
first kind of lever being rare, and those of the third kind, where 
the power is applied nearer to the fulcrum than is the weight, 
being more common than the second. This arises from the fact 
that the movements of the body are chiefly directed to moving 
comparatively light weights through a great distance, or through 
a certain distance with great precision, rather than to moving 
heavy weights through a short distance The fulcrum is gener- 
ally supplied by a (perfect or imperfect) joint, and one end of the 
acting muscle is made fast by being attached either to a fixed 
point, or to some point rendered fixed for the time being by the 
contraction of other muscles. 

There are indeed few movements of the body in which one 
muscle only is concerned ; in the majority of cases several muscles 
act together in concert ; the movements of the larynx which we 
have just studied aflbrd a striking illustration of this. The rela- 
tions of the muscles which thus act together are many and varied. 
When one muscle is contracting, the contractions of another 
muscle or of other muscles may, as just stated, serve to secure a 
fixed point, or may enforce the eft'ect of the first muscle, or, and 
this is perhaps the most common case, may give a special direc- 
tion to the action, the movement effected being the resultant of 
the forces employed in combination. Many muscles are, either 
partially or wholly, antagonistic in action to each other, such for 
instance as the flexors and extensors, and such muscles as those of 
the face which act bilaterally in opposite directions on parts placed 
in the middle line ; and the relations of these antagonistic muscles 
seem to be specially complex. When a muscle contracts it is, as 
we saw in treating of nerve and muscle, of advantage that the 
muscle should at the moment of contraction be already "on the 
stretch ; " this is provided by the anatomical disposition of the 
parts assisted probably, as we saw (§ 597), by skeletal tone, but is 
also further secured by the action of its antagonists, which more- 
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over, after the muscle has contracted, assist its return to its proper 
position of rest When a |X)int has to be hxed the two seta of 
muscles which act ns antagonists on the point are both thrown 
into contraction, iu proportion to their relative eflecL If the 
action of one muscle (or set of muscles) Is to lie dominant its 
antagonist may take no part in the action, being neither contracted 
nor relaxed ; but there are reasons for thinking that, in many 
cases at all events, the action of one muscle though remaining 
dominant is tempered and guarded so to speak by a concomitant 
feebler action of its antagonist ; there is no satisfactory evidence of 
the occurrence iif a relaxation in the antagonist. These several 
phases are governed by tlie nervous system, and the behaviour of 
antagonistic muscles and groups of muscles affords many instances 
of what we have so often insisted u[>on, namely, that nearly all the 
various movements of our iKKiy are coordinate movements, and 
that in many cases the coordination is extremely complex, 

§ 921. The ereet /mature, in which the weight of the body is 
borne by the plantar arches, is the result of a series of contractions 
of the muscles of the trunk and legs, having for their object the 
keeping the Iwdy in such a position that the line of gravity falls 
within the area of the feet. That this does require muscular exer- 
tion is shewn by the facts that a jierson when standing perfectly 
at rest in a completely balanced position falls when he becomes 
unconscious, and that a dead Ixidy cannot be set on its feet. The 
line of gravity of the head falls in front of the occipital articula- 
tion, as is shewn by the nodding of the head in sleep. The centre 
of gravity of the combined bead and trunk lies at about the level 
of the ensiform cartilage, iu trout of the tenth thoracic vertebra, 
and the line of gravity drawn from it passes behind a line joining 
the centres of the two hip-joints, so that the erect body would 
fall backward were il not for the action of the muscles (Hissing 
from the thighs to the pelvis assisted by the anterior ligaments 
of the hip-joiuts The line of gravity of the combined head, 
trunk and thighs falls moreover a little behind the knee-joints, 
so that some, though little, muscular exertion is required to , 
prevent the knees from being bent Lastly, the line of grav- 
ity of the whole body passes in front of the line drawn be- 
tween the two ankle-joints, the centre of gravity of the whole 
body being placed at the end of the sacrum . hence some exertion 
of the muscles of the calves is required to prevent the btnly falling 
forwards. 

§ 928. In walking advantage is taken of this forward position 
of the centre of gravity, and the tendency to fall forwards is 
utilised to swing each leg in turn forwards after the fashion of a 
pendulum. In each step there is a moment at which the body is 
resting vertically on one leg. say the right, while the other is 
inclined obliquely behind. The two legs and the plane of the 
ground form a right-angled triangle, of which the left leg is the 
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hypotheDuse, the right angle being between the right leg and the 
ground. At a certain moment the foot of the right leg will be 
flat on the ground and the line of gravity will pass through its 
heel. But the centre of gravity is moving forwards ; even if 
there had been no previous steps, and so no momentum, the 
body and with it the centre of gravity, unless prevented by 
muscular effort, would have fallen forward; we may therefore 
speak of the line of gravity as travelling forwards ; it passes from 
the heel to the toe (of the right foot). If the body were simply 
falling forwards the centre of the hip-joint would move down- 
wards as well as forwards, describing a circle with the leg as a 
radius. But at the moment of which we are speaking the (right) 
leg is somewhat flexed, both at the ankle and still more at the 
knee. And, as the line of gravity is travelling forward from the 
heel to the toe, the active part of the performance intervenes. 
The foot is raised from the ground from the heel forwards, until 
it is only the ball of the great toe which is resting on the ground, 
and the whole leg is. by muscular effort, straightened. In this 
act the right leg acts as a lever, the ball of the great toe ser\^ing 
as a fulcrum ; and the effect of the act is to prevent the centre of 
gravity, or the hip-joint, from moving downwards, and to carry it 
forwards only in more nearly a straight line. In thus carrying the 
hips (and body) forward the leg has changed its position ; from 
being vertical and flexed with the whole sole resting on the 
ground, it has become inclined forwards obliquely, extended straight, 
with the toes only resting on the ground. It has assumed the 
same posture as that of the left leg at the moment at which we 
started. 

Even at that moment the left leg was behind the line of 
gravity, and unless it moved would become more and more so as 
the changes in the right leg went on ; hence if left to itself it 
would swing forward much as a pendulum which had been raised 
up would swing forward when let go. And during the changes in 
the right leg which we have just described the left does swing 
forward, its movement being chiefly determined like that of a 
pendulum by gravity, though it may be assisted by direct mus- 
cular effort, and is certainly so guided, being for instance slightly 
flexed during the transit. It swings forward in front of the line 
of gravity and is thus brought to the ground, the toes in proper 
walking making contact tirst and the heel later, though many 
people who wear shoes bring the heel down at least as soon as 
the toes. It swings we say in front of the line of gravity ; but 
that line of gravity is travelling forwards, so that in a very short 
time the body is resting vertically on the left leg, with the line of 
gravity falling at the left heel. That is to say, the left leg has 
now assumed the position which the right leg had when we began ; 
meanwhile, as we have seen, the right leg has assumed the former 
position of the left leg ; the step is completed, and the movements 
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of the next step merely repeat those of the one which we have 
described. 

It is obvious from the above that in* walking there are in each 
step periods when both feet are touching the ground, and periods 
when one or the other foot is raised from the ground, but there is 
no period when both feet are off the ground. This is shewn in the 
diagram, Fig. 192, which represents two steps. 



a 



Fio. 192. Diagram to illustrate the contact op the Feet with the 

Ground in Walking. 

Rf the right foot. A, the left foot. In each case the curved line represents the 
time when the foot is not in contact with the ground, and the straight line 
when it is in contact. 

During a — 6, the left leg (l) leaves the ground as indicated by 
the curving of the line. During b — c both feet are on the ground. 
During c — d the right leg (k) is above but the left (l) is still on the 
ground. During (/ — e both are on the ground and the double step 
is completed, the next step beginning again at e with the left leg 
leaving the ground. 

We have, said that the centre of gravity is in walking pre- 
vented from moving downwards as well as forwards, as it would 
do in the act of falling forwards. It does not however describe 
a straight line forwards, it, and with it the top of the head, rises 
and falls at each step of each leg, and hence describes a series of 
consecutive curves not unlike the line of flight of many birds. 

Since in standing on both feet the line of gravity falls between 
the two feet, a lateral displacement of the centre of gravity is 
necessary in order to balance the body on one foot Hence in 
walking the centre of gravity describes not only a series of vertical, 
but also a series of horizontal curves, inasmuch as at each step the 
line of gravity is made to fall alternately on each standing foot. 
While the left leg is swinging, the lino of gravity falls within the 
area of the right foot and the centre of gravity is on the right side 
of the pelvis. As the left foot becomes the standing foot, the 
centre of gravity is shifted to the left side of the pelvis. The 
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actual curve described by the centre of gravity is therefore a 
somewhat complicated one. being composed of vertical and hori- 
zontal factors. 

The natural step is the one which is determined by the length 
of the swinging leg, since this acts as a pendulum ; and hence the 
step of a long-legged person is naturally longer than that of a 
person with short legs. The length of the step however may be 
diminished or increased by a direct muscular effort, as when a line 
of soldiers keep step in spite of their having legs of different 
lengths. Such a mode of marching must obviously be fatiguing, 
inasmuch as it involves an unnecessary expenditure of energy. 

In slow walking, which Fig 192 may be taken to illustrate, 
there is an appreciable time during which, while one foot is 
already in position to serve as a fulcrum, the other, swinging, foot 
has not yet left the ground. In fast walking this period is so 
much reduced, that one foot leaves the ground the moment the 
other touches it; hence there is practically no period during 
which both feet are on the ground together; this might be 
shewn by omitting b — c and d — e in Fig. 192. 

Wlien the body is swung forward on the one foot acting as a 
fulcrum with such energy that this foot leaves the ground before 
the other, swinging, foot has reached the ground, as shewn in 
Fig. 193, there being an interval, b — c, rf — e in the figure, during 
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Fio. 193. Diagram to illustsatb RumriNO. 

L, the line of contact with the CTound of the left, R of the right foot , in each 
case the curved portion of toe line represent the time daring which the foot 
leaves the ground. 

which neither foot is on the ground, the person is said to be running, 
not walking. 

In jumping this propulsion of the body takes place on both feet 
at the same time ; in hopping it is efifected on one foot only. 
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§ 923. Many of the individual constituent parts of an animal 
body are capable of reproduction, i,e. they can give rise to parts like 
themselves ; or tliey are capable of regeneration, i.e. their places 
can be taken by new parts more or less closely resembling 
themselves. The elementary tissues undergo during life a very 
large amount of regeneration. Thus the old epithelium scales 
which fall away from the surface of the body are succeeded by 
new scales from the underlying layers of the epidermis; old 
blood-corpuscles give place to new ones; woni-out muscles, or 
those which have failed from disease, are renewed by the accession 
of fresh fibres ; divided nerves grow again ; broken bones are 
united ; connective tissue seems to disappear and appear almost 
without limit ; new secreting cells take the place of the old ones 
which are cast off; in fact, with the exception of some cases, such 
as cartilage, and these doubtful exceptions, all those fundamental 
tissues of the body which do not fonn part of highly differ- 
entiated organs are, within limits fixed more by bulk than by 
anything else, caj)able of regeneration. To that regeneration by 
substitution of molecules, which is the basis of all life, is added 
a regeneration by substitution of mass. 

In the higher animals regeneration of whole organs and mem- 
lx?rs, even of those whose continued functional activity is not 
essential to the well-l)eing of the body, is never witnessed, though 
it may Ik? seen in the lower animals ; the digits of a newt may 
b • restored by growth, but not those of a man. And the repair 
which follows even partial destruction of highly differentiated 
organs such as the retina, is in the higher animals ver}' imperfect. 

In the higher animals the reproduction of the whole individual 
can \)e effected in no other way than by the process of sexual 
generation, through which the female rej)resentative element or 
ovum is, under the influence of the male representative or siHjrma- 
tozoon, develo{K*d into an adult individual. 

We do not purpose to enter here into any of the morphological 
problems connected with the series of changes through which the 
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ovum becomes the adult being; or into the obscure biological 
inquiry as to how the simple, all but structureless ovum contains 
within itself, in potentiality, all its future developments, and as to 
what is the essential nature of the male action. These problems 
and questions, which are fully discussed in other works, do not 
properly enter into a work on physiology, except under the view 
that all biological problems are, when pushed far enough, physio- 
logical problems. We shall limit ourselves to a brief survey of 
the more important physiological phenomena attendant on the 
impregnation of the ovum, and on the nutrition and birth of the 
embryo, incidentally calling attention to some of the leading 
structural features of the parts concerned. 



CHAPTER 1. 



IMPREGNATION. 



SEC. 1. ON SOME STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF THE 

FEMALE ORGANS. 

The uterus and Us appendages, 

§ 924. The uterus is a somewhat flask-shaped, hollow, mus- 
cular orj^au, of which the wider upper part, or body, is con- 
tinued above on each side as a narrow tube, the Fallopian tube, 
the roof between being called the fundus, while the narrow lower 
end, neck or cervir, projects into the cavity of the vagina, and ends 
in a transverse slit-like orifice, the as uteri, distinguished as the os 
externum from the os internum or constriction marking the junction 
of IukIv and cervix. 

The F'allopian tube, thin and slender where it joins the uterus, 
into the cavity of which its canal opens by a verj' narrow orifice, 
runs in the free margin of the broad ligament in a horizontal course 
which is near the uUtus straight but afterwards wavy, and ends in 
a trumj)et-shaped mouth opening free into the peritoneal cavity. 
Like that of the alimentarv' canal, the wall of the tulK? consists of 
an outer muscuhir coat, covered over the larger j)art of its circum- 
ference by pt»ritoneum, and of an inner mucous coat. The muscular 
coat is compos(»(l of plain muscular fibres, for the most j)art disposed 
rin'ularly, witli more scanty hmgitudinal or oblitjue bundles on 
the outsi<le. Tlie n)ucous coat consists of a vascular dermis lined 
with a single layer of columnar ciliated cells. No glands are 
present, or if j)n»S(Mit are inconspicuous, but the muccms mem- 
Itrane is thrown into a large number of irregular folds, giving the 
surface a glandular ap|)earance. 

The margin of the trumpet-shape end or mouth is not even but 
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cut up radially into four or five large and many small processes, 
orjimbrice; one of the larger processes, more conspicuous than the 
rest and directly connected with the ovary by a ligament is called 
the " ovarian fimbria." The inner surface of each of the larger 
fimbriae is rendered irregular by folds of the mucous membrane, 
continuations of the folds of the canal of the tube, which are so 
arranged, especially in the ovarian fimbria, that the fimbriae form 
shallow grooves converging to the opening of the canal of the tube 
in the centre of the trumpet; muscular fibres, disposed longitudi- 
nally, also pass into these larger fimbriae. The epithelium on the 
fimbriae is like that of the canal of the tube, columnar and ciliated, 
at the edges of the fimbriae it passes into the flat epithelioid plates 
of the peritoneum. When examined in the living body the end 
of the tube is seen to curl round the adjoining ovary so that the 
fimbriae embrace that organ from below. 

§ 925. The uterus, the body of which is covered by peritoneum 
except at the attachment of the ligaments or peritoneal folds which 
keep it in place, also consists of a muscular coat of plain muscular 
fibres and a mucous coat, but both coats are much more complex 
than in the tube. The muscular coat is more or less distinctly 
divided into an outer thin and an inner thick and much more 
conspicuous layer, between which there is a large development of 
blood vessels, especially of veins, which here form large venous 
sinuses. In the thin outer layer the fibres are disposed longitu- 
dinally on the outside and circularly or obliquely on the inner side. 
The thick inner layer consists of fibres which are disposed in the 
main circularly, but still to a large extent obliquely and indeed 
in various directions. 

The mucous coat is very thick, the thickness being due to the 
presence of numerous generally simple glands, each having a wide 
lumen and tortuous course. The epithelium lining the glands and 
the surface between their mouths is a single layer of tall columnar 
ciliated cells with intervening goblet cells, the cilia being very ten- 
der, easily destroyed and overlooked. The dermis of the mucous 
membrane is very vascular, and is characterised by the presence 
of a large number of spindle-shaped cells, some of which at least 
appear to be epithelioid plates lining the numerous lymph spaces 
present in the connective tissue. Another special feature of the 
dermis is that the line of demarcation between it and the adjoin- 
ing inner layer of the muscular coat is not a sharp one ; bundles of 
muscular fibres radiate from the one into the other, so that the two 
are irregularly interlaced together The thick inner layer of the 
muscular coat, distinguished from the outer thin one, has thus some 
of the characters of a greatly hypertrophied muscularis mucosae. 

The above description applies to the body of the uterus. In the 
cervix or neck, the muscular fibres have a more regular, less inter- 
laced disposition, and a marked difference is observed in the mucous 
membrane. The glands suddenly become shorter, branched, and 
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changed in character, the cilia of their epithelium being often 
absent, while the surface is thrown up into a number of ridges, 
which radiate in an arborescent manner from two main longitu- 
dinal folds, one ou the anterior, tlie other on the posterior surface. 

The uterine glands secrete a considerable quantity of viscid 
mucus, alkaUne or neutral in reaction. Since the cavity of tlie 
uterus is so narrow and slit-like as to lie almost potential rather 
than actual, this mucus is found chiefly at the cervix and in the 
vagina. 

§ 926. At the os uteri there is a somewhat sudden transition 
from the columnar or finally cubical epithelium, arrangeji in a single 
layer, to the epithelium lining the vagina, which like that of the 
mouth and pharynx is a stratified epithelium consisting of several 
layers of nucleated cells, the uppermost of which are flattened. The 
lining membrane of the vagina, in fact, though it is spoken of as a 
mucous membrane, is in many points allied to the skin ; and Its 
dermis, like that of the skin, is rich in elastic elements, and bears 
numerous simple or compound papillte. containing vascular loops 
and nervous endings. A special feature is the presence of numerous 
permanent ridges rvgee, which contain venous plexus, supi>orted 
by interlacing bundles of muscular fibres. Though the matter is 
disputed the evidence goes to shew that the vaginal walls do not 
possess glands and do not themselves secrete mucus ; such fluid as 
is present has an acid reaction. 

Outside this mucous coat is a muscular coat of plain muscular 
fibres, with an outer longitudinal and inner circular layer, aud 
outside this s^ain a fibrous coat. Between the fibrous and mus- 
cular coat, as well as between the muscular coat and mucous 
lining, in the situation of the submucosa, are numerous venous 
plexuses ; the walls of the vagina, in tact, are verj' vascular, and 
largely of the nature of erectile tissue. 

§ 927. The uterus is mainly supplied with blood by the 
uterine arteries, one on each side, coming from the anterior divi- 
sion of the internal iliac arterj'. but it also receives blood from 
a branch of the ovarian artery, coming direct from the aorta. 
The blood finds its way back from the uterus by the uterine 
and ovarian veins, that from the venous plexuses of the vagina 
falling into the internal iliac. 

The lymphatics of both uterus and vagina are abundant, 
nomerous plexuses, lymph capillaries and lymph spaces being 
present in both the muscular and mucous coats. 

Concerning the nerves of the uterus, we will speak later on. 



The Ovary. 

§ 928. In the embrj'o. at a particular spot on each side of the 
cavity which is called the body cavity, and which becomes in the 
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adult the peritoneal cavity, the epithelium lining the cavity 
undergoes a remarkable dift'erentiation. Elsewhere a single layer 
of flat cells, it here thickens into several layers, the cells being 
cubical or rounded, and some of them being distinguished from the 
rest by their size and other features. This thickened area is called 
'•germinal epithelium," the special cells which it contains are 
" primordial ova," and the patch of differentiated epithelium with 
the underlying connective tissue becomes the ovary. 

In the course of development the line of demarcation between 
the epithelial and the mesoblastic or connective tissue elements is 
broken up by the ingrowth of the one into the other ; and this takes 
place in such a way that nests of undififerentiated epithelial cells 
surrounding a primordial ovum, or it may be several ova, are marked 
out by investments of connective tissue. These nests become what 
are called Oraajfianfollides, A typical Graaffian follicle consists 
at an early stage of a central cell, which by its relatively large 
size, ample cell-body and conspicuous nucleus is marked out as an 
ovum, surrounded by a layer of smaller cubical or columnar or 
rounded cells, which in turn are enveloped by mesoblastic elements 
on their way to be developed into vascular connective tissue. The 
patch of germinal epithelium thus becomes developed into a 
germinal layer, consisting of a number of Graaffian follicles em- 
bedded in connective tissue and covered over towards the peritoneal 
cavity by a single layer of epithelium cells, which by the cubical 
form and more deeply staining cell-substance of its celh is still 
distinguished as germinal epithelium from the rest of the epi- 
thelium lining the peritoneal cavity, the cells of which take on 
the form of flat epithelioid plates (§ 289). 

§ 929. In the adult the ovary is an oval swelling, which 
bulges out from the back of the broad ligament on each side of 
the uterus, between that organ and the mouth of the Fallopian 
tube. It is placed with its long axis nearly horizontal, and along 
the middle of its front surface is attached to the broad ligament 
by what is called the hilus, the attachment passing at the median 
end into the ligament of the ovary connecting the ovary with 
the uterus, and at the opposite outer end becoming connected 
with the ovarian fimbria of the mouth of the Fallopian tube. 
Elsewhere the surface projects free into the peritoneal cavity, and 
is covered with an epithelium which differs from the ordinary 
epithelium lining the peritoneal cavity by the constituent celk 
being cubical and granular ; this epithelium is in fact the remains 
of the germinal epithelium spoken of above. At the attachment 
of the ovary these cubical cells pass suddenly into the epithelioid 
plates of the ordinary peritoneal epithelium. 

The body of the ovary consists on the one hand of Graaffian 
follicles of different sizes and in different phases, and on the 
other hand of a stroma, or connective tissue basis, in which the 
fonner are embedded. The smaller, immature follicles are aggre- 
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gated in a Eone, lying beneath tlie superficial epithelium of the 
free surface of the ovarj\ but separated Irom it by a layer of stroma, 
the tunica albuijiiua ; tliis ' cortical layer," or ' germinal zone,' corre- 
fijtonds to the germinal kyer siwken of above. The larger (olliclas 
are dtslributeil tliroughout the thickness of the ovary, but are 
absent from tlie hilus and trom a wedge-shaped strand of stroma, 
which at the hilus passes from Uie broad ligaiuent into the ovary. 

In this strand the connective tissue is for the most port 
ordinary connective tissue, made up of the usual fihrillated bundles, 
and carries the blood vessels passing to the ovarj- from the broad 
ligament. Some plain muscular fibres are present among the con- 
nective tissue bundles ; and here and there In this situation are seen 
in sections of the ovary tubes cut in various planes and lined with 
short cubical or flat ctdls; these are parts of the "parovarium" 
derived from the Wolffian body. Elsewhere, between and among 
the follicles and in the tunica Blbuginea, the connective tissue has 
peculiar characters ; it consists entirely of spindle-shaped nucleated 
cells interwoven t(^ether ; these have a superficial resemblance to 
plain muscular fibres, but are true connective tissue elements; 
they are also present to a certain extent in the strand just 
men tinned. 

§ 930. Tn a Graafiian follicle which is large but not yet fully 
developed and mature, one may recognize the following parts. 
On the outside the folUcle is defined by an envelope, (heea, of 
stroma, with its spindle-shaped cells and blood ve8,sels. This is 
.1itnit«d internally by a delicate structureless membrane, the mem- 
bramt propria, and within this lies an epithelium consisting of two 
or more layers of cells constituting the membrana (/ranvlosa ; the 
celU next to the membrnna propria are columnar, the rest are 
cubical or spheroidal. At one part the membrana granulosa 
expands into a rounded mass of cells, bulging inwards towards 
the centre of the follicle ; and in the midst of this mass of cells, 
called the ruynulux or discus prolu/erug, lies the highly developed 
cell which is the owvi. The outline of the ovum is defined by an 
investing membrane, which it the follicle be old enough has a 
distinct double contour and is called the tona prllueida or, because 
il is marked by radiating hues or strite, zona radiata ; the cells 
of the cumulus touching this are columnar in shape, and arranged 
in a radiate manner. Within this membrane lies the cell body of 
tlie ovum, which in the larger follicles has become granular by the 
formation of yolk or vitnUus. Placed, more or less excentrically, in 
the cell substance is a large transparent spherical nucleus, the 
germinal vesicle, in which may be distinguished n nuclear mem- 
brane, a nuclear network with more fluid nuclear contents, and 
either one or more than one conspicuous nucleolus or ijrmtinal 
tpot. 

If the follicle be one well advanced in development, a con- 
siderable portion of its interior will be occupied by fluid, into 
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which the cumulus proligerus projects. If the follicle be a 
smaller one the fluid may be very scanty, or absent altogether, 
there being no distinction between the cumulus and the rest of the 
membrana granulosa, of which the former is merely a part. If 
the follicle be very small, as in the case of the majority of those 
forming the germinal zone, the membrana granulosa will be 
reduced to a single layer of cells surrounding the ovum, the zona 
pellucida will be absent, and the investment of stroma will be 
very delicate, but the ovum will still be recognized by its large 
cell-substance and its already conspicuous nucleus or germinal 
vesicle. 

§ 931. In a ripe or nearly ripe follicle of a human ovary. th6 
ovum measures about 2 mm. in diameter The cell body may be 
considered as consisting on the one hand of unditlerentiated 
protoplasmic cell-substance which, as in so many other cases, 
presents a reticulate appearance under the inHuence of reagents, 
and on the other hand of a multitude of refractive spherules 
or granules of varying size imbedded in the former and con- 
stituting the yolk proper. These yolk granules, which are 
more scanty in the immediate neighborhood of the germinal 
vesicle and at the periphery of the cell-substance than elsewhere, 
are, if we may judge by analogy from the results of the examina- 
tion of eggs such as that of the hen in which the yolk is 
massive, largely composed of three chemical substances, namely, 
of vitellin, which is a proteid having the general characters of the 
globulin group but also special features of its own, of lecithin 
(§ 71) and of the ill-understood substance or substances known 
as 7iucleiji (§ 29). The chemical history of the yolk is however at 
present very imperfectly known ; but we may conclude that the 
yolk granules if they do nothing else, at least serve as food 
material of a highly nourishing character for the real living 
substance of the ovum. The zona radiata may probably be 
regarded as a cuticular product of the cells of the cumulus, the 
surfaces of which next to it are irregular, presenting numerous 
delicate processes. In some animals at least the stria are due to 
minute canals occupied by minute threads of a protoplasmic 
nature which probably serve to establish continuity between 
the cell-substance of the follicular cells and that of the ovum ; 
but it appears doubtful whether, at least in the ripe follicle, 
these canals are present in the human ovum, and it is maintained 
that in the ripe ovum not only is the inner surface of the zona 
smooth but that a space containing Huid always exists between 
it and the surface of the ovum. There can be no doubt that 
the cells of the cumulus do in some way feed the ovum; but 
if no canals are present in the zona radiata, we may infer that the 
material is conveyed through the zona in a dissolved state, and 
that the yolk granules are formed by a subsequent activity of the 
cell substance of the ovum comparable to that which leads to the 



appearance of granules in a secretiug cell . the ovum Iransforms 
and deposits in itself m the furm of yolk granules fur future use 
the surplus material which it rec(iives Irom the tullicle One 
purpose \i( the Kona radiata appears to be to atl'urd mechanical 
protection to the ovum, but it also probably exercises some 
mtluence on this transmission ot material; and in this respect 
the likeness which it presents to the striated border uf the villi 
of the intestine is suggestive. Outside the zona radiata between 
It and the cells of the cumulus may be more or less distinctly 
recognized a layer ot granular material which, secreted apparently 
by the cells of the cumulus, seems to be the analogue of the 
albumen or 'white' of the hen's egg. We know little definite 
concerning the nature of the Huid filling the ripe follicle, but it 
IS probably of the nature of lymph ; in ovarian cysts, which are 
abnormal developments of follicles, special forms of proteids have 
been found 

§ 932. The growth of a follicle from its earliest phase onwards 
consists then, partly in an increase in the ovum itself, the cell- 
substance ol this becomes larger and increasingly loaded with 
yolk, the nucleus ur germinal vesicle and its nucleoli or germinal 
spots become increasingly conspicuous, and during part of the time 
the zona pellucida acquires increasing thickness ; but the growth 
also consists in an enlargement of the walls of the follicle and 
an increase of the cells ol the membrana granulosa, as well as in 
R distension of the enlarging follicle by IJuid which appears to be 
'secreted by those cells. 

In an ordinary epithelium such as that of the skin or mucous 
membrane each constituent cell is nourished by the lymph which 
reaches it from the blood vessels of the underlying dermis and 
each cell influences or is influenced by its fellows only so far as to 
secure that all the cells should work tt^ether in due order hi the 
germinal epithelium certain cells, namely the ova, acquire special 
properties and are set apart for a special end. By the introduc- 
tion of what special material, or by tlie bringing to bear ol what 
special influences they are thus set apart, is a problem too wide 
for us to consider here ; they are thus set apart. And it would 
appear that having been thus set apart, they pursue a career 
different fmrn that of other cells. They du not multiply in the 
same simple way that other cells multiply ; as far rs can be ascer- 
tained, the numlier of ova in an ovary is early established, and not 
subsequently increased. And their nutrition is of such great value 
that the lives of neighbouring cells are devoted to securing it; 
the ordinary cells of the germinal epithelium surrounding an 
ovum are told oH to nourish it. and so form the membrana granu- 
losa of a follicle. The nutritive assistance given by these sub- 
sidiary cells is twofold : they secrete the lymph-like follicular 
fluid, by which the ovum is indirectly nourished: and those cells 
I irhich form the cumulus appear to convey material in a more 
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direct way to the ovum, loading its cell-substance with substances 
which form the yolk. 

§ 933. The cumulus, with the ovum within it, is placed, as 
we have said, excentrically in the cavity of the follicle, and indeed is 
80 placed that the ovum lies in the region of the follicle nearest to 
the surface of the ovary. As the follicle in course of growth 
becomes larger and more distended, it not only occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the whole bulk of the ovary, but encroaches 
on the germinal zone owing to the wall of the follicle near which 
the ovum lies becoming more and more superficial in position. 
This part of the wall also becomes thinner and thinner, and ulti- 
mately bursts, the ovum with the cumulus being discharged from 
the interior of the follicle, and received, as we shall see, into the 
mouth of the adjoining Fallopian tube. 

Before this ejectment occurs, changes other than those of mere 
growth or enlargement take place in the ovum itself. Into those 
changes we cannot enter here, and must merely content ourselves 
with stating that the nucleus and other parts of the ovum-cell 
behave very much as if the ovum were about to divide ; there are 
movements and transformations of the nuclear elements resem- 
bling in many ways those seen in a cell about to multiply by 
division ; but these do not issue in an actual division of the ovum, 
they lead merely to the casting out of a portion of the old nucleus, 
the germinal vesicle, in the form of bodies known as * polar globules,' 
and to the conversion of the remainder into a new nucleus, the 
pro-nucleus. To carry on these changes to a division of the ovum 
and cellular multiplication, a new influence must be brought to 
bear, that of the male element in impregnation. 

§ 934. The bursting of the follicle in the discharge of the 
ovum is accompanied by rupture of the small blood vessels of the 
follicular walls and, at times but not always, blood escapes into 
the cavity of the collapsed follicle. A new growth now takes 
place ; the cells of the niembrana granulosa multiply rapidly, the 
connective tissue elements of the walls also multiply, sending 
vascular ingrowths into the interior, until the follicle becomes a 
solid mass of cells traversed by radiating septa of stroma, the 
centre being occupied, when haemorrhage into the follicle has 
taken place, by the effused blood, the haemoglobin of which is soon 
converted into haematoidin. After a while the growth of cells and 
stroma is arrested, and fatty degeneration of the cells takes place. 
The fat is coloured with a yellow pigment, lutein, about which 
there has been much dispute but which appears to be distinct 
from bilirubin ; and this gives a yellow colour to the whole mass, 
which is now called a corpus luteum. The degeneration is followed 
by absorption, and ultimately a mere scar is left. 

Whenever an ovum is discharged changes of this kind follow, 
but if the ovum be impregnated they are generally exaggerated. 
The membrana granulosa is much folded during its excessive 
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growth, and the whole corpus luteum becomes a large and striking 
object; in sections of an ovary taken at a time when a corpus 
luteum succeeding pregnancy is at its maximum of growth, a large 
part of tlie whole bulk of tlie ovary will sometimes be seen to be 
taken up by it. In all cases the corpus luteum of pregnancy 
lasts a much longer time, passing more slowly through its several 
phases, esi>ecially those of degeneration, than does that of an un- 
impregnated ovum; this difference is much more constant than 
that of mere size. 



SEC. 2. MENSTRUATION. 



§ 935. From puberty, which may be said to occur at from 
13 to 17 years of age, to the climacteric, which may be said to 
arrive at from 45 to 50 years of age, the exact time in each case 
varying considerably and being apparently determined by various 
conditions, the human female is subject monthly to a discharge from 
the vagina known as the * menses,' * catamenia,* and by many other 
terms. The discharge is the result of changes in the lining mem- 
brane of the uterus, and these are accompanied by changes in the 
ovary leading to the escape of an ovum from its Graaffian follicle 
into the Fallopian tube, as well as by certain general changes in 
the body at large. A similar change in the uterus, associated 
with a like escape of ova from the ovary, occurs in the lower 
animals, being repeated at intervals differing in length in different 
animals, and is usually accompanied by sexual excitement and 
changes in the external genital organs ; the phenomena are then 
spoken of by such names as ' heat,' * rut,' &c. 

Leaving aside for the present the causation of the phenomena, 
we may regard as at least a conspicuous event in menstruation the 
escape of an ovum from its Graaffian follicle. The whole ovary at 
this time becomes congested, the blood vessels becoming so dilated 
and tilled with })lood that we may almost speak of the condition 
as one of erection ; and the ripe follicle, whose ovum is about to 
escape, bulges from its surface. The most projecting portion of 
the wall of the follicle, which has previously become excessively 
thin, is now ruptured, apparently by the mere distension of the 
cavity, and the ovum, now lying close under the projecting surface 
of the follicle, escapes, invested by some of the cells of the discus 
proligerus, into the Fallopian tube. Much discussion has taken 
place as to how the entrance of the ovum into the Fallopian tube 
is secured. We have seen (§ 924) that probably under ordinary 
circumstances the ovary is embraced by the trumpet-shaped 
fimbriated mouth of the Fallopian tube, and the contact is 
probably rendered more complete by the turgid and congested 
condition of both organs ; it is possible that the plain muscular 
fibres present in the mouth of the tube may assist, and indeed 
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glidiiig movements of the moutli of the lul>e over the ovary have 
been observed in auimals It has, however, lieen asserted that the 
turgescence of the tube does not occur until after the ovum has 
become safely lodged in the tube, and it is argued that the ovum 
13 carried in tlie proper direction by currents set up by the action 
of the ciliated epithelium lining the tube, currents whose direction 
and strength seem, as shewn by experiment, to be adequate to 
carr}' into the uterus particles present in the peritoneal fluid ; and 
the groove in the ciliated surface of the ovarian fimbria especially 
connected with the ovary, suggests itself as the natural path for 
the ovum. 

Arrived in the tube, the ovum travels downwards verj' slowly, 
by the action probably of the cilia lining the tube, though possibly 
its progress may occasionally be assisted by the peristaltic con- 
tractions of the muscular walls. The stay of the ovum in the 
Fallopian tube may extend to several days ; the channel, as we 
have seen, is a narrow one, especially at the entrance into the 
uterus. The escape of the ovum is followed by changes in the 
follicle and rest of the ovary, which we have already described. 

5 936. The discharge of the ovum is accompanied, or rather, in 
pari at least preceded, not only by a congestion or erection of the 
ovary and Fallopian tube, but also by marked changes in the 
uterus; and it is to these that the obvious phenomena of men- 
struatiun are due. While the whole organ becomes congested 
and enlarged, the mucous membrane undergoes special changes. 
Not only are the blood vessels and lymphatic vessels and spaces 
distended with their respective fluids, and the glands turgid so 
that the whole membrane becomes red, thick and swollen, but also. 
according to some observers, a proliferation of the epithelial cells, 
and to a certain extent of the connective tissue elements, takes 
place. The change does not extend to the cervix, which thus presents 
R contrast to the body of the uteru.s. From the distended blood 
vessels blood escapes not only into the dermic connective tissue 
between the glands but also into the lumina of the glands and 
especially on to the free surface of the mucous membrane, the 
extravasation coming apparently chiefly from the capillaries and 
being due to a kind of diapedesis (§ 184) rather than to rupture. 
In this way there takes place from all parts of the swollen surface 
a hiemorrhagic discharge, often considerable in extent, which 
together with a mucous secretion furnished by the glands and 
containing a number of cells resembling leucocytes, constitutes 
the menstrual or catnmenial flow. The blood as it passes through 
the vagina becomes somewhat altered, probably by the influence of 
the other constituents of the discharge, and when scanty coagulates 
but slightly ; when the flow however is considerable, distinct clots 
may make their appearance. The swollen ami changed mucous 
membrane then undei^oes a rapid degeneration, and is shed, 
passing away generally as mere detritus but sometimes in distinct 
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masses, forming the latter part of the menstrual flow, which with 
the diminution of the hiemorrhage becomes less and less coloured. 
The amount of mucous membrane which is thus shed appears to 
vary extremely in different cases ; according to some authors the 
loss may be so complete, that the bases only of the uterine glands 
are left, and from the epithelial cells lining these the regeneration 
of the new membrane is said to take place. The escaped ovum, 
if no spermatozoa come in contact with it, dies, the uterine 
membrane returns to its normal condition, and no trace of the 
discharge of an ovum is left, except the corpus luteum in the ovar^'. 

§ 937. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that there is 
a causal connection between the changes in the ovary leading to 
the escape of an ovum, and the changes in the mucous mem- 
brane of the uterus leading to the menstrual flow; looking at 
the matter from a teleological point of view, we may say that 
the changes in the uterus appear to be preparatory for the recep- 
tion of the ovum. But the exact connection between the two set« 
of changes is far from clear. For it is by no means certain that 
menstruation, in the human subject at all events, is always ac- 
companied by a discharge of an ovum; indeed it is stated that 
menstruation has, in certain cases, continued after what appeared 
to be complete removal of both ovaries. On the other hand the 
fact that impregnation may follow upon a coitus effected in the 
interval between two menstrual periods, at which time presumably 
no ovum is present in the uterus for the spermatozoa to act upon, 
has been used as an argument that the act of coitus itself may 
lead to the escape of an ovum independent of menstrual changes. 
Since however the time during which both the ovum and the 
spermatozoon may remain in the female passages alive and function- 
ally capable is considerable, probably extending to some days, coitus 
effected either some time after or some time before the menstrual 
escape of an ovum might lead to impregnation and subsequent 
development of an embryo ; hence no great stress can be laid upon 
this argument. And a somewhat similar argument drawn from 
the experience that pregnancy may occur while menstruation is 
suspended by lactation or otherwise may be met by the reflection 
that the uterine mucous membrane is by the circumstances 
unfitted to respond to the uterine changes. 

In any case it would seem that it is not so much the mere 
escape of the ovum, as the changes in the ovary of which the 
escape of the ovum is the culminating point, which we must 
regard as the cause of the uterine changes. If we allow ourselves 
to admit such a causal connection, we may conclude that in these 
phenomena of menstruation we have to deal with complicated 
reflex actions affecting not only the vascular supply, but appa- 
rently in a direct manner, the nutritive changes of the organs 
concerned. Our studies on the nervous action of secretion render 
it easy for us to conceive in a general way how the several events 
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are brought about It is no more difficult to suppose that the 
stimulus of the enlargement of a Graathan follicle causes nutritive 
as well as vascular changes in the uterine mucous membrane, than 
it is to supj)ose that the stimulus of food in the alimentary canal 
causes tliose nutritive changes in the salivary glands or pancreas 
which constitute secretion. In the latter case we can to some ex- 
tent trace out the chain of events ; in the former case we hardly 
know more than that the maintenance of the lumbar cord is sufli- 
cieut, as far as the central nervous system is concerned, for the 
carrying on of the work. In the case of a dog in which the spinal 
cord liad been completely divided in the thoracic region while the 
animal was as yet a mere puppy, 'heat* took place as usual. 
And, though ' heat ' is something different from human menstrua- 
tion the two are probably, in this respect, analogous. 



SEC. 3. THE MALE ORGANS. 
T/ie T^lis. 

§ 938. We have seen that the ovum is an epithelium cell 
which, like other epithelium cells, is eventually shed ; though it is 
prepared and nurtured in a way very different from that in which 
other epithelium cells are cared for, we may in a broad way speak 
of the discharge of ova as a * secretion/ The history of the male 
element, the spermatozoon, much more strikingly suggests the idea 
of secretion. The semen containing the spermatozoa is formed in 
epithelium lined tubules, the seminiferous or seminal tubules, tubuli 
seminiferi, which have all the appearance of secreting tubules, and 
is carried off thence by conducting tubules uniting into a duct, the 
two sets of tubules making up together the secreting gland which 
is called the testis. The distinction which we have more than 
once pointed out between the secreting and the conducting por- 
tion of a gland is remarkably salient in the testis. Not only do 
the seminiferous tubules, which alone form the secreting portion, 
differ markedly from the rest of the testis in structure, but they also 
have a wholly different origin. The male embryo developes on each 
side of the body cavity a patch of germinal epithelium, which is 
at first apparently identical with that of the female embryo, and 
contains primordial ova. As in the female, the epithelium cells 
are separated into clusters by mesoblastic growths, but these clus- 
ters become not Graattian follicles with enduring ova, but tubules 
from which the primordial ova disappear, and which eventually 
become the seminiferous tubules, the secreting portion of the testis. 
The rest of the testis, the conducting portion, is derived from a 
wholly different source, namely, the Wolffian body ; the two por- 
tions become connected to form the whole organ. In the female 
the Wolffian body also joins the germinal epithelium to form part 
of the whole ovary ; but the connection is not a functional one, 
and in the adult ovary remnants only of the Wolffian body are 
found at the hilus (§ 929). 

§ 939. In the adult the testis proper is an oval body sur- 
mounted by a cap ; the latter, which is the coiled up main duct of 
the organ, receives the name of epididymis. 
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The testis proper is surrounded by a lamellat^d capsule of 
connective tissue, the tunica alhuytTua. On the outside, this cap- 
sule is further covered by the tunica vaginults, the visceral layer 
ol the lioing of the serous cavity in which the testis lies ; this, like 
other serous layers, such os that of the peritoiieuni, consists of a 
connective tissue basis (closely adherent to the capsule beneath), 
covered with epithelioid plates. From the capsule numerous septa, 
like the capsule lamellaled in texture, radiate through the body of 
the testis converging to the hind and upper part of the oval, where 
they join into an irregular network, the corpus Highmon. The 
more or less conical converging chambers dehned by these septa . 
are occupied by groups of relatively large tubules, the seuiiuiferous 
tubules, which may be conijiared to the uriniferous tubules of the 
kidney, except that they are much larger, and have a very wide 
lumen. Beginning at the periphery of the testis, and frequently 
anastomosing at their commencement, the tubules, supported by 
a scanty reticulum of connective tissue, pursue a somewhat 
tortuous course converging to the corpus HighmorL Each semi- 
niferous or seminal tubule consists of a basement membrane lined 
by a special epithelium, whose characters we will discuss presently. 

As they approach the corpus Highmori, the tubules somewhat 
suddenly change in character, they become narrower, their epi- 
thelium is reduced to a single layer of low cubical cells, and their 
course becomes straight, they are now called vttsa rerla. In the 
corpus Highmori itself these vasa recta anastomose freely with 
each other end form a network of irregular but namiw passages, 
lined with a single layer of dat squamous epithelium, the basement 
membrane beinglostor fused with the connective tissue ol the walls. 
From this network, which is called the nfe vasculosuvi or retf testis, 
there issue on the farther side a number (twelve to twenty) of 
ducts, with relatively thick walls, the vasa efferentia. The ter- 
minal portion of each vas eH'erens is coiled up into a fonus vas- 
rutoaus, and the several coni vasculosi join at intervals to form 
a single duct, the epididymis which, though of great length, is 
coiled up into the cpmpact mass spoken of above as terming a cap 
to the testis proper When it issues from the coil the duct 
receives the name of vns dtferens. and leaving the scrotum in 
which the testis hangs pursues its course to the penis. 

The vasa efferentia and the epididymis which they by joining 
form, in contrast to the channels of the rele testis have well- 
defined walls of connective tissue, strengthened by muscular fibres, 
disposed tor the most part circularly, and are lined by columnar 
epithelium cells, each of which l>ears a tuft of cilia. If the tubes 
be examined along their course from the rete to the end of tlie 
epididymis, it will be seen that the walls Iwcome stouter us the 
tube increases in size, and that the epithelium cells become con- 
spicuously tall, with cilia of remarkable length. The walls of the 
vas deferens are still stouter, an inner circular and an outer longitu- 
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diaal, with often a third innermost longitudinal layer of muscular 
fibres making their appearance ; the epithelium here consists of 
several layers of cells, the uppermost of which are columnar, but 
the cilia disappear. 

§ 940. The seminal tubules form the true secreting portion 
of the testis ; the vasa recta mark the junction of the germinal 
with the Wolffian elements, and from thence onward all the rest 
of the organ is conducting in nature ; it is in the seminal tubules 
that the spermatozoa make their appearance, and we may now 
turn our attention to these. 

If a section of ripe testis be examined under a moderately 
high power of the microscope, no great difficulty will be found 
in observing the following features. Each tubule is defined by 
a basement membrane, generally consisting in man of more than 
one lamina, imbedded in which, as in the case of so many other 
basement membranes, the constituent nuclei may be seen. Upon 
the basement membrane rest several layers of epithelium cells ; 
the cells are obviously not all alike, and some are obviously under- 
going changes. The centre of the lumen of the wide tul)e (200^6 
in diameter) is occupied by bundles of spermatozoa ; and it may be 
seen that each spermatozoon consists of an enlarged head, and a nar- 
row tapering tail, and further that the bundles of spermatozoa are so 
arranged that the heads seem plunged among the epithelium cells 
while the tails converge towards the centre of the lumen. There 
can be no doubt that the spermatozoa are formed in some way 
out of the epithelium cells lining the tubule ; but the exact way 
in which they are formed has been, and still is, the subject of 
much discussion. We must be content with briefly describing 
what appears to be the best supported view. 

A spermatozoon consists in the first place of a homogeneous 
(or for the most part homogeneous) highly refractive heady which 
in man is a flattened, somewhat curved oval (about 5/i long), but 
which differs in shape and size in different animals. From the 
hind pole of this oval head there proceeds a delicate filament (50/i 
in length in man) tapering to a point; this is the tail which, ob- 
viously of a diffarent nature from the head, possesses the power of 
spontaneous movement, and in many respects resembles a eilium. 
The portion immediately succeeding the head is thicker than, and 
in other ways differs from the rest of the tail ; it is often dis- 
tinguished as the middle piece, body, or neck. In the newt the 
tail for the greater part of its length consists of a delicate mem- 
brane with a thickened edge wound spirally, like a miniature spiral 
fin, round a central thread ; and something similar is seen in some 
mammalia but not in man. We may at once say that there is 
every reason to regard the head as a specialized nucleus, or part of 
a nucleus, and the tail as a remnant of a cell-body. 

§ 941. In a seminal tubule, a cell of the outer layer next or 
near to the basement membrane undergoes the changes in the 
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nucleus known as karyomitosis or karyokiueais, and gives rise 
to two cells, one of whiL-h remains to fill the place of the mother- 
cell in the outer layer, while the other advances inwards towards 
the centre of the lumen. The latter undergoes repeated karj'omi- 
tofiis, and so gives rise toanumber of celts characterized by the cell- 
substance being small in bulk relatively to the nucleus. Whether 
each divJGion of the nucleus is from the first accompanied by a com- 
plete division of the cell-lKjdy, or whether a numlier of nuclei are 
formed in a coherent mass of cell-substance, which is subsequently 
partitioned out among the nuclei, is a question which we may leave 
on one side; the important thing is tjmt a mother-cell by mitosis 
gives rise to a brood of small daughter-cells. Each daughter-cell 
soon assumes an oval or club-shaped appearance, with the nucleus 
at one end. Changes then take place in the nucleus ; into these we 
cannot enter, but may say that they appear to consist in the ejec- 
tion or separation of a part of the nucleus, and a transformation 
of the rest, so that what was an ordinary nucleus becomes the 
differentiated head of a spermatozoon. At the same time the 
cell-bo<iy is iranstormed int« the middle piece from which the 
tapering tail subsequently grows out 

In a transverse section of a tubule it is easy to recognize that 
while some of the nuclei in tlie outer layer of cells are undergoing 
this mitosis, others are completely at rest ; the latter are regarded by 
many not as simply nuclei undei^oing a temporarj' rest before they 
once more undergo mitosis, but as nuclei belonging to other kinds 
of cells which do not themselves give rise by division to sperma- 
tozoa but which possessing a branched cell-substance, are arranged ' 
at intenals along the circumference of the tubule so as to 
radiate inwards, like the spokes of a wheel, towards the centre 
of the lumen, thus furnishing a framework in the spaces of 
which llie active, dividing, spermatozoa-forming cells are lodged. 
And it is maintained that these cells perform an important 
subsidiary function, by assisting in some way or other in the 
development of the spermatozoa ; it is urged that the cells about to 
liecome spermatozoa are for a while lodged in the cell substance of 
these branching cells, and there undergo their full development, and 
that the grouping of the spermatozoa into radiating bundles is 
due to their aggregation in connection with these radiating cells, 
and not as might otherwise be supposed to each bundle having a 
common origin from a siugle mother cell. In any case the sper- 
matozoa from one of the mother cells of the out«r layer seem 
to be 8uppc»rt«d and held together by a fine reticulum, either 
belonging to the cells just spoken of or supplied by the cell bodies 
of cells which tike Uih spermatozoa arise from the division of 
mother cells, but which do not become developed into sperma- 
tozoa. For there seems reason to believe that l>esides the cell- 
division which gives rise to the spermatozoa, other cell-divisions 
are taking place; and the products of these may fnlfil the above 
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purpose, or being eventually disintegrated may be lost among the 
more fluid parts of the semen which serve as a nutritive and 
mechanical vehicle for the spermatozoa, or may pass bodily into 
the secretion as undifferentiated nucleated cells. 

It may well be imagined that the transformations needed for 
the development of the potent spermatozoa are of a special kind, 
and that the changes within the seminal tubule are in more 
ways than one unlike those taking place in an ordinary epithelium ; 
but concerning the details of the changes there is at present great 
diversity of opinion. The important fact for our present purposes 
is that in the seminal tubules spermatozoa are developed out of 
some or other of the lining epithelium cells, and further are 
developed in such a way that a specialized nucleus becomes the 
head, while the body (middle piece) and tail appear to be of 
the nature of cell-substance. 

§ 942. The tail of a spermatozoon may be regarded, as we 
have said, as a single cilium, the movements of which are of 
an undulatory character, the waves travelling from the middle 
piece to the end of the tail ; and the statements previously 
made (§ 94) concerning ciliary action may be applied generally 
to the movement of a spermatozoon. The motion is apparently 
not a very rapid one, for it has been calculated that a half 
vibration takes at least a quarter of a second. It has also been 
calculated that a spermatozoon progresses at the rate of about 
2 or 3 mm. a minute. 

Wli3n discharged semen is left to itself the movements continue 
for some (24 or 48) hours, but they appear to last much longer in 
the female passages. Spermatozoa have been observed in move- 
ment when removed from the neck of the living human uterus 
5 or even 7 days after coitus ; and in some of the lower animals 
the duration of vitality may be enormously long. Making all 
allowance for any possible direct nutrition of the living substance 
of the spermatozoon by means of the fluid of the semen, we must 
conclude that the energy of the movement is derived from the 
expenditure of what we may venture to call the contractile 
material stored up in the middle piece and tail of the organism 
at its formation ; the material of the head we may suppose to be 
devoted entirely to the work of impregnation. So small a store 
must be soon exhausted; hence it is difficult to suppose that 
vigorous movements can be continued for very long periods ; and 
probably the activity of the spermatozoa is largely dependent on 
the circumstances by which it is surrounded ; it may remain 
motionless in one medium, and become active when the medium 
is changed. The spermatozoon is probably quiescent so long as it 
remains in the seminal tubes, but we have no exact information as 
to whether or no movements begin in the epididymis and vas 
deferens without exposure to air; and it is possible that after 
coitus the beginning and maintenance of its vigorous movements 
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may largely depend on the condition of the secretions in the 
vagina and uterus. In this connection it may be noted that the 
movements of a spermatozoon-like ciliary movements are favoured 
by rtuids having a weak alkaline reaction, whereas almost any 
degree of acidity (unless used to neutralize excessive alkalinity) 
arrests them ; and the mucous secretion of the uterus while it is 
alkaline at the neck of the uterus becomes acid as it passes down 
the vaguia. Heuce it might be inferred that those s}x?rmatozoa 
only which rapidly find their way into the os uteri manifest 
vigorous movements ; but it would be dangerous to lay too great 
stress on this. 

§ 943. The semen contains a relatively large quantity of solid 
matter, and this in turn is to a great extent furnished by the 
sj)ermatozoa ; indeed the spermatozoa form so large a portion of 
the semen that the chemical substances present in the former are 
dominant in the latter. The head of a siKjrmatozoon appears to be 
largely composed of the body or group of bodies known as nuclein 
or nucleo-albumin, a result which supplies chemical evidence of the 
nuclear nature of the spermatozoan head ; and nuclein forms a 
considemble portion of the solid matter of the whole semen. 
Lecithin is also ])resent in the semen in considerable (juantity ; 
otherwi.<?e the chemical features of the secretion, which are as yet 
imperfectly known, present no special interest. The crj'stals found 
in dried semen are not as was once thought of a proteid nature 
but are compound phosphates containing an organic base. As 
di.scharged in coitus the semen projHjr from the testicle is mixed 
with the prostatic and other secretions. 

From the testicle itself various forms of proteid of the globulin 
cla.ss have bi*en extracted; and glycogen is not unfrequently 
present. 

§ 944. The testis is peculiarly rich in lymphatics ; they occur 
l>etween the tunica vaginalis and tunica albuginea, are abundant in 
the latter, in tht» reticulum supporting and in the septi separating 
the seminal tubules and their continuations, as well as in the 
connective ti.ssuti binding together the coni vasculosi ami the 
coils of the e])i(lidymis. It should be added that in many 
animals masses of polyhedral granular nucleated cells, sometimes 
assuming the form of occluded tubules, are found inU^'rcalated 
among the proper seminal tubules. They are especially abundant 
in the testicle of the boar; they appear to take origin from the 
Wolrtian body, but the purpose of their presenct* is wholly 
obscure. 

A rcesso r // rga na. 

§ 945. Tlie vas deferens passing from the scrotum tlirough 
the inijuinal ring into tlie abdomen, finds its wav to the under 
surface of the neck of the bladder, and here, wliile maintiining 
the general features of its structure though somewhat dilated, is 

24 
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joined by the two vesiculce seminales. Each vesicula is virtually a 
long tubular diverticulum of the vas deferens, so coiled up as to 
present a sacculated appearance, and its walls, though thinner than 
those of the vas deferens itself, have the same general structure as 
they have ; the internal surface, much folded, is like that of the vas 
deferens lined by columnar non-ciliated epithelium. The cavity 
serves as a temporary receptacle for the semen, though some 
secretion, and in some animals a decided quantity, takes place from 
its interior. In certain animals the secretion clots, and then ap- 
pears to contain a substance identical with or allied to fibriuogen ; 
in these animals the clot which is thus formed by the mixture of 
the male secretion with the bloody secretion of the rutting female 
helps to secure the retention of the former within the female 
passages. 

The vas deferens and the duct or end of the vesicula seminalis 
<ui each side join to form the common ducUcs ejarulatorius, which 
passing through part of t\\Q prostate gland, o^n^ into the prostatic 
portion of the urethra. The prostate gland is composed of twisted 
tubular alveoli lined with columnar epithelium, and of branched 
ducts lined with shorter cubical cells; its striking feature is the 
presence of plain muscular fibres which are especially abundant 
in the smaller septa, wrapping round the individual alveoli. The 
prostatic portion of the urethra is lined with stratified epithelium, 
the upper cells of which are flattened, and into this the cubical 
epithelium of the prostatic ducts and the columnar epithelium of 
the ejaculatory duct pass. The secretion of the prostate presents 
no special features, except that it is apt to contain |x;culiar 
concentric corpuscles ; but the fact that the prostate remains 
undeveloped in castrated animals suggests that the secretion plays 
some part in coitus. 

§ 946. Erectile Tissue. The w^alls of the urethra consist of a 
mucous membrane lined from the prostate onwards to near the 
mouth with a stratified columnar epithelium, and strengthened by 
plain muscular fibres disposed circularly and longitudinally. It 
contains numerous small glands, and at its commencement two 
large mucous glands, the glands of Cowper, afibrding a thick 
mucous secretion. The tube thus constituted receives for some 
little space in front of the prostate no special support, and is here 
spoken of as the membranous urethra, but further on is supported 
by a median column of erectile tissue, the corpus spo7i-giosujn, in 
the axis of which it runs, as well as by two lateral columns of 
erectile tissue, the corpora cavernosa, which meet in the middle 
line above the medially placed corpus spongiosum and urethra. The 
glans penis surrounding the end of the urethra is also essentially 
a mass of erectile tissue. The structure of all these bodies is in 
the main the same, thi corpora cavernosa being distinguished by 
possessing very stout capsules of fibrous tissue, and in some minor 
features. 
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The erectile tissue in each of these structures consists of an 
irregular labyrinth formed by trabecula; composed of connective 
tissue, with abundant elastic elements mixed up with & large but 
variable amount oF plain muscular tissue. The spaces of the 
tmbeeulse are lined by spindle-shaped epithelioid plates, resting 
in some cases on a layer of plain muscular tibres. and are venous 
-sinuses, into which biiKxl finds its way chieHy through the terminal 
capillaries of the numerous arteries lying in the Lrabeculffi but 
also in some cases by minute arteries opening directly into the 
siwces ; from the sinus the blood finds its way out into smaller 
regular veins. In the corpora cavernosa, and to a less extent in 
tlie corpus spongiosum, the small arteries in the tmbeculse are 
extremely twisted uj) and looped, bulging into the venous sinuses 
as arterial coils, the soK^alled ' helicine arteries' 

When the arteries supplying these masses of erectile tissue, 
namely, the branches of the pudic arteries and dorsal artery of 
the penis are constricted, and when the plain muscular fibres of 
the tralieculiE are in a state of contraction, whereby the venous 
spaces are largely closed, the greater part of the blood flowing 
through the arteries finds its way by ordinarj- capillaries into the 
efferent veins, little blood passes into the venous sinuses, and the 
whole tissue is relatively small in bulk. Wlien on the other hand 
the arteries are dilated and in addition the muscular bundles of 
the tralwculie are relaxed, a large quantity of blood passes into 
the venoiis sinuses these become greatly distended with blood ; 
the whole mass of erectile tissue becomes turgid, and in propor- 
tion to the resisting nature of the outer envelope, as is especially 
seen in the corpora cavernosa, hard and rigid. 

§ 947, In the dog and cat, tibres from the anterior roots of the 
second and first, or sometimes from the third, sacral nerves form 
the nervierigca-tes, which passing to the pelvic plexus are distributed 
to the penis and to other organs ; in the monkey the fibres are sup- 
plied by the seventh lumbar and first sacral, sometimes also by the 
second sacral nerves. They receive this name because stimulation 
of them leads to erection of the penis; and this results from a 
vaso-dilator action on the arteries supplying the erectile tissue. 
Erection of the penis is hence to a large extent a vasmlilnlor 
efl'ect. But not wholly so; the entrance of the blood from the 
dilat^^'d arteries into the venous sinuses is facilitated by the 
relaxation of the muscular bundles in the trabeculie, whose 
euntnictioD would offer an obstacle to the spaces becoming filled. 
Further the filling of the venous sinuses tends of itself to 
compress the large longitudinal veins running in the centre of 
the corpora cavernosa and thus to increase the distension already 
begun ; moreover contractions of the striated muscles, the trans 
vertua periatiei, and the biilbo-cairrnogug. between the bundles 
of which the veins pass, also tend to check the outflow and so to 
increase the erection. In the dog even jHiwerful stimulation of 
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tlie nervi erigentes will not produce complete erection ; the factors 
just mentioned are absent, and the blood, though it more or less 
fills the venous sinuses, Hows freely away by the veins. 

The dilating action of the nervi erigentes and the nervous 
impulses leading to the subsidiary acts in erection may be set 
going as part of a reflex action, by stimulation of the glans penis. 
Of such a reflex act the centre lies in the lumbar spinal cord and 
erection, with emission of semen, has been witnessed in a dog 
after division of the spinal cord in the thoracic region. But 
erection also takes place as the result of emotions, in which case 
we may suppose that impulses descending from the brain affect the 
lumbar centre in a direct manner ; and indeed erection has been 
experimentally brought about by stimulation of certain parts of 
the brain. 

The antagonistic act, namely, constriction of the blood vessels 
and retraction of the penis may, in the cat, be brought about by 
stimulation of fibres coming from the upper lumbar (and possibly 
the lower thoracic) region, and reaching their destination by way 
of the sympathetic. 

§ 948. The emission of semen, for which act erection is 
preparatory, is carried out by a succession of agencies. The 
epididymis with its coni vasculosi may be regarded as a re- 
servoir filled by the secretory activity of the seminal tube^; 
hence its relatively enormous length. It is possible that the act 
may begin with an increase of secretory activity on the part of 
the seminal tubes, bearing perhaps especially on the fluid parts of 
the semen, by which the epididymis becomes overfilled ; we have no 
positive evidence of this. Nor have we evidence of any pressure, 
either intrinsic by means of the plain muscular fibres which are 
said to occur scantily in the septa of the testis, or extrinsic through 
the cremaster or other muscles, being brought to bear on the con- 
tents of the seminal tubes. Hence we may conclude provision- 
ally that the act begins with a propulsion of the contents of 
th3 distended epididymis by means of peristaltic contractions of 
the muscular walls of that tube. In any case the flow of fluid 
having reached the vas deferens, is carried along that tube by 
the peristaltic contractions of its much stouter and much more 
muscular walls. In the monkey stimulation of the anterior roots 
of the second and third lumbar nerves leads to a powerful con- 
traction of the vas deferens, sweeping down it in a single wave. 

One effect, possibly a chief effect, of the flow along the vas 
deferens is to fill and distend the vesiculae seminales ; or we mav 
suppose that preparatory feeble contractions of the epididymis fill 
and distend both the vas deferens and the vesiculse seminales, 
and that the act really begins with a more powerful contraction 
of both these distended organs by which their contents are rapidly 
ejected into the prostatic urethra ; at the same time contractions 
of the muscular fibres of the prostate discharge the secretion of 



that gifliid iiito the urethral cannl. So far plain muscular fibres 
uiily ar« Itruuglit into play ; but the act is toujpluted by the aid of 
striated muscles, namely, by forcible contractions of the levator 
ani, of the constrictor urethrit including the external sphincter of 
Ilenle, of the ischio cavernous muscle, which starting from the 
ischium on each side embraces the root of the penis, and of the 
bulbo-cav«niosus muscle {or ejaculator urinie) wliich starting from 
the perinitum embraces the beginning of the urethra and corpus 
spongiosum. A contraclion begins iu the external sphincter ani, 
extends to the levator ani and then passes to the other muscles, 
prtigressiug in a wave-like manner from behind forwards, and is 
repented in a more or less distinctly rhythmic manner until alt the 
semen is ejected from the urethra. 

These expulsive contractions, especially the last named, appear 
like erection to be carried out by the help of a centre in the 
lumbar region of the cord, and tor them afl'erent impulsea 
generated in the sensitive surface of the glans penis are more 
essential than for simple erection. In the dog stimulation of the 
internal pudic nerve throws the whole group of striated muscles 
just named into snccfissive contractions as described, but each 
muscle may be made to contract separately by stimulation of its 
own individual branch. 

The semen Wing received iul<j the vagina, the walls of which, 
ami especially the external appendages of which, are at the time in ft 
stale of turgescence resembling the erection of the penis, but less 
marked, lies, probably, at the far end of the vagina in a pool into 
which the ns uteri dips ; and it is possible that contractions of the 
round ligaments (which contain striated muscular fibres) by tilting 
the cervix backwards assist in bringing the os uteri into the semen. 
In this manner the spermatozoa tind their way into the uterus and 
so into the Fallopian tube, where (probably in its upjwr part) they 
come in contact with the ovum. In the rabliit spermatozoa may 
reach the ovarj' within two hours after coitus. In the case of some 
animals impregnation may take place at the ovary itself. The 
passage of the spermatozoa is most probably effected mainly by 
their own vibratile activity ; but in some animab a retrograde 
peristaltic movement travelling from the uterus along the Fallopian 
tubes has been observed ; this might assist in bringing the semen 
to the ovum, but inasmuch as these movements are probably parts 
of the act of coitus and impregnation may be deferred till soma 
time after that event, no great stress can be laid upon them. 
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5 919. The ^z^rmAtozr/eL travellinir up the female passages 
rtOTTif: in conu :t '^Ith che "VTinL ilakirLiz their way through the 
'':^1I.^ of th^ 'li.v:-:^. whi-h bv thL? time are un«leT5?>iiig degenerative 
chancf^.^, ari'i pfenjin:: cri-r zona p-elluoMa, they enter the vitellus; 
it iH ^r^ti^d *':.:' t- a nilrr on^ '>t-enQ:ito>z«:">n onlv actuallv reaches 
t:.-: vivrll :-. li'T: 1:1-^ t/til, '.viiijh bv its vibnuile aotivitv has 
t:iii.-i br'jiij::* ::»-r -T'-rn. st- -zv-'H t" its 'le-tinati«>n. ceases to move 
HU'l v/ifi 'ii'.'^r.r-r-ir- : 'Mit tii-i- hea«I ♦anil w^^ have seen that the 
h-rfi'l I- n \fT^'iuT-'A aii'l. -') t«> sp*rak. puritie*.! niieleus, a male 
proriu'.hrM-; unites wit'n tli- pnjnuol-us *>( the fvum to form the 
unch-.U". ffi f:i»: now inii.ir."^'n.ite«l ovum. 

Ah th'! r---iilt of this aoti'tn of the spermat«"*zo«Mi on the ovum, 
th'r L'ltU^r, inrt^id "i dyini! as when impregnation fails, awakes to 
ri'rw nutrir.iv<f ri'tivitv. It un«leni«>es segmentation, the one cell 
\t*'j:oni*'H }»y '^'•fll-«livi-ion a mass ^A cells, which, passing through 
ii s*;ri»*s oi P!iiark;ible niorpln»h»cricaI changes, into the details of 
whi^li w*; r-.'iniiot ♦ntor li»*re, (level* »]»e< into an embryo. 

5 950. Xm .soo;i»'r, however, have these changes l>egun in the 
oviirn tlian ^ornLuive changes, brought about probably by reflex 
?i<:lion, but ut |ire-ent most obscure in their causation, take place 
in \.h<; uterus. Th*' mucous membrane of this or^jan, whether the 
foitiis. wliif li was the rause of the impregnation, took jjlace at 
a mr-nstrual jM^riorl or at some time in the interval, underg«">es 
rhangps wbif'li thougli more intense are at tirst not unlike those of 
inei)';trnMtion ; it becomes congested, and a rapid growth takes 
|»l:i'<». ( linra^terizr'd by a proliferation of the epithelial and other 
ti'^sn«<. Tnlike wliat take^^ place in menstruation, however, this 



new growth does not give way lo hii-'niorrlinge and immediate 
decay ; it reiuaius, and may be diatiuguished as a new terapontry 
lining t« the uterus, the so-called deeidua. Into this decidua the 
ovum, ou tt« descent Trom the Fallopian tube, in which it has 
already undergone some developmental changes, is received ; and 
in this it l^ecomes embedded, the new growth closing in over it. 
Meanwhile the rest ot the uterine structures, especially the 
muscular tissue, become also much enlarged ; as pregnancy ad- 
vances a large number of new muscular fibres are formed. 

As the ovum, now developing into the embryo and its ap- 
pendages, continues to inci'SiBe in size, it bulges into the cavity of 
the uterus, carrying with it the portion of the decidua which has 
closed over it. Henceforward, accordingly, a distinction is made 
in the now rapidly developing decidua between the decidua rfflexa, 
or that part ot the membrane which covers the projecting ovum, 
and the diridua rera, or the rest of the membrane lining the cavity 
of the uterus, the two being continuous round the base ot the pro- 
jecting ovum. That part of the decidua which intervenes between 
the ovum and the nearest uterine wall is spoken of as the decidua 
ttrotina. As the embrjo with its appendages continues to en- 
large, carrjing with it the decidua reHexa, the latter becomes 
pushed against the decidua vera, gradually obliterating the cavity 
of the uterus, except at the cervix : about the end of the third 
month, in the human subject, the two come into complete contact 
all over, and ultimately the distinction lietween them is lost. 

The changes through whicli the mucous membrane becomes 
the decidua are seen in their simplest form in the decidua vera at 
some little distance from the ovum, on the aides for instance of 
the uterus. When this portion of the decidua is examined, it is 
found that the glands have become very much enlarged and tor- 
tuous with irregular lateral bulgings. The change is greatest in 
the middle third of the length of the glands ; this region is seen 
in sections to form a zone in which the channels of the glands (the 
epithelium lining which is now cubical rather than columnar and is 
devoid of cilia) appear as n number of irregular spaces giving the 
zone a sixiugy texture. The mouths and necks of the glands 
though enlarged and altered are not so markedly changed, and 
the basal portions have undergone still less transformation. The 
dermic connective tissue l>etween the glands has also become 
hypertrophied. though not in the some propi>rtion as the glands; 
It is very vascular, and a number of new cells make their appear- 
ance in it. 

Similar changes take place in the decidua retlexa, account 
being taken of the fact that here the glands are by the intercala- 
tion of the growing ovum cut off as it were from their bases, Thu 
changes, however, undergone by the decidua reflexa, and by the 
decidua vera in general, are of subordinate interest compared 
with those which take place in that part of the decidua vera 
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which is called the decidua serotina. In the decidua vera gene- 
rally, and in the decidua retiexa, the hypertrophy having reached 
a certain stage ceases, or even gives place to a retrograde process. 
This change, which may be said to occur at about the fifth month, 
is most marked and begins earliest in the decid'ua retiexa, which 
is soon reduced to a mere membrane, the glands gradually dis- 
appearing ; later on the decidua vera, though it continues to grow 
with the expanding uterus, becomes much altered in its more 
superficial portions. In the decidua serotina, on the other hand, 
the changes in the mucous membrane which are at first hardly 
more than those of mere enlargement or hypertrophy, assume new 
characters and lead to a special union between maternal tissues 
and tissues belonging to the growing embryo, a union which gives 
rise to the structure known as the placenta or ' after-birth.* 

§ 951. During the development of the ovum while some of 
the cells, arising by cell-division from the primordial cell, become 
the embryo proper, others form the appendages of the embryo ; to 
the latter belongs the double bag which encloses the embryo, and 
which consists of an inner bag, the triie amnion, and an outer 
bag, the false amnioa. The latter over the whole of its surface is 
in contact with the decidua, and develops a number of branched 
villi, consisting, like the rest of the membrane, of an epithelium 
(epiblast) resting on a dermic (mesoblastic) basis; these villi are 
imbedded in or applied to the decidual surface. The false amnion, 
bearing villi, often called the chorion, is at first devoid of blood 
vessels ; but a diverticulum of the hinder part of the developing 
alimentary canal of the embryo, called the allaniois, grows out 
rapidly into the space (containing fluid) between the false and the 
true amnion, and soon applies itself to the former. As it grows, two 
arteries, continuations of the primitive aorta, the allantoic 
arteries, subsequently called umbilical arteries, make their ap- 
pearance. These carry the blood of the embryo to the villi of the 
chorion ; from thence it is returned at first to two veins, but 
ultimately to a single vein running in company with the umbilical 
arteries, and called the umbilical vein. 

At first all the villi over the whole surface of the chorion 
except at two opposite poles are thus supplied with blood, but 
ultimately the supply is restricted to that part of the chorion 
wliich is applied to the decidua serotina. Here the villi become 
developed into large and conspicuous vascular tufts, whereas over 
the rest of the chorion they soon atropliy. 

The decidua serotina at first resembles the rest of the decidua 
in consisting of enlarged and tortuous glands with hypertrophied 
dermic tissue between them ; and as in the rest of the decidua, 
while the changes in the basal zone are relatively speaking not 
great, the middle portions of the glands become a zone of spongy 
texture. But this primary condition, in which the decidua sero- 
tina may still be recognized as a mucous membrane, with its 
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md JnterveuiQg connective tissue altered but yet extaut, 
gives way before complex changes, the details of which have been 
and still are tlie subject of much discussion, changes by which the 
whole region, stretcliiny from the basal portion of the uterine 
glands, or even from the uterine muscular coat, to the connective 
tissue which carries the capillary loops in which the umbilical 
arteries end. is so altered that it becomes difficult to say which are 
tmiterual, which are embrj-onic elements, which structures are of 
glandular and true epithelial origin, which of connective tissue or 
epithelioid origin. 

§ 932. Wlien fully developed, the placenta is a cake-like mass, 
more or less distinctly divided into lobes, or cotyledons, which 
occupies normally the rwif of the uterus between the mouths of the 
Fallopian tubes. The umbilical vein with the twisted umbilical 
arteries, supported by the jelly-like immature connective tissue, 
' Wharton's jelly,' of the umbilical cord, stretching upwards from 
the underlying ftetus (such being the name given to the embryo 
when its development is advanced ), reach the placenta at about its 
middle, and radiate thence over its surface. 

In vertical sections taken through the uterine wall and placenta 
the following structures may be observed. Next to the now greatly 
hypertrophied and very vascular uterine muscular coat, separated 
from it by a thin layer of connective tissue, comes a layer of a 
cellular nature which possesses few blood vessels of its own, but 
which is traversed by conspicuous arteries whose course is very 
tortuous, ■' curling arteries," passing from the muscular coat to the 
parts beyond the layer and by corresponding veins whose course 
is straighter. This layer, of which the uterine surface is smooth, 
hut the other surface very irregular, marked with rounded 
projections, i^ often spoken of as the " decidual layer " of the 
placenta, and may be regarded as the traustormed uterine mucous 
membrane. Bui the transformation is very great Some authors 
recogni/.e in it the ba.sal remnants uf the uterine glands ; these 
however are greatly obscured by the presence of cells having 
the appearance of epithelium cells, which may l>e spoken of under 
the general name of deridual ctltit, but which apjiear to be not all 
of the 'iame kind, some of Uiem being multinucleated giant cells, 
and alxmt the origin of which there is much diversity of opinion ; 
indeed some authors maintain that the whole of the layer is a new 
formation, not originating even in part from the ut«rine glands, 
the whole of these having been absorbed to make way for it. 

Next to this decidual layer comes what may be celled the 
placenta proper. This, except on the under surface, where covered 
by the amnion and supported by connective tissue are found tliv 
larger branches of the umbilical vessels, is in the main made up of 
two elements, namely the branching, in fact extremely arborescent 
_ cauliflower-like /leia' ciV/i, and of the irregular spaces, ini^mWoug ^_ 

L^a£« left between the villi. Though the matter is one which has ^^^^^ 
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been and still is much disputed the evidence seems to be in favour 
of the view that these intervillous spaces are, in the living body, 
filled with maternal blood, that they are in reality blood sinuses 
belonging to the maternal circulation. Since the villi branch out in 
all directions they present in a thin vertical section the appearance 
of an irregular labyrinth with many outlying islets, and if before 
the section is made the intervillous spaces be injected as they may 
be from the maternal blood vessels, the injection material appears 
likewise as an irregular labyrinth filling up the interstices of, and 
surrounding the islets of, the foetal labyrinth. The placenta is in 
fact a labyrinth of foetal villous tissue fitting into a corresponding 
labyrinth of maternal intervillous spaces, each branch of a footal 
villus projecting into and being bathed by the blood of a maternal 
sinus. 

Into this labyrinth of blood sinuses blood is poured by the 
curling uterine arteries, each of which as it passes through the 
decidual layer on its way from the muscular coat loses most of the 
elements of its coats until these are reduced to a single layer of 
epithelioid plates, and suddenly opens by a more or l^ss round 
mouth into a blood sinus without the intervention of any capil- 
laries. From the sinuses the blood escapes by more irregular 
orifices into veins, which pursuing a straighter though oblique 
course through the decidual layer, pass to the uterine muscular 
coat ; much of the returning blood flows by a vein or rather a 
plexus of veins, which takes a circular course around the edge of 
the placenta 

§ 953. The sinuses of the placental labyrinth appear to be 
lined by epithelioid plates continuous with the lining of the 
maternal arteries and veins; and, though on this point there 
is difference of opinion, we may probably look upon the sinuses 
as being greatly transformed maternal capillaries. The body 
of each villus consists of arteries branching into capillaries, and 
so ending in returning veins, all supported by an immature 
though abundant connective tissue ; but the nature of the wall 
of the villus, that which forms the partition separating the blood 
of the fcptal capillary from the blood in the intervillous space 
or maternal sinus lias been the subject of much controversy. 
The view which has perhaps the greater support is that the 
basement membrane or surface of the foetal connective tissue 
bears two (some say three) layers of epithelium, of which the 
inner one is fcetal, a derivative of the epiblast of the chorion, 
and the outer one is maternal, having probably the same origin, 
whatever that may be, as the epithelioid plates lining the rest of 
t]i3 sinus. In any case there can be no doubt that an epithelium 
ot some kind or other does sc^parate the foetal from the maternal 
blood, and it is worthy of notice that the cell-substance of the cells 
of this epithelium has the appearance of being 'active' cell- 
substance engaged in metabolic labours. 
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The placeata then, taken as a wlmie, presents in the tirst place 
a mechanical arrangement by which the foetal hlood carried t« the 
villus by the umbilical artery is brought in an ample maimer into 
close proximity to the maternal blood carried to the intervillous 
sjwce in a verj' direct way by llie curling uteriue arteries, ^ut 
this is not all. The partition b^^tween the festal and the maternal 
lilood is not an inert membrane serving a mechanical purpose only ; 
the epithelium of which it is in part composed exerts, we must 
l>etieve, an important inHuence on the mterchange between the 
foetus and the mother. Moreover the decidual layer consists of 
iither also apparently active cellular structures, which we may 
eoncludt: exert an influence on the maternal liliHid as it passes 
throutrh their midst on its way to and from the intervillous 
spaces, as also on the blood during its stay in the intervillous 
spaces which adjoin the decidual layer. In the early stages of 
embryonic life, before the metabolism of the embrjonic tissues 
has become specialized, this part of the placenta is prominent, 
it forms a lai^ portion of the whole attachment of the embrjo to 
the mother and is obviously the seat of important changes, one 
iibjert of which appears to be the nourishment in a special manner 
of the embryonic tissues. In the later stjiges, as the f<Btu8 
Incomes more and more capable of transforming for its own uses 
food of a more common kind, this part of the attachment loses its 
predominance, and is reduced to the decidual layer having the 
structure we have described. This however remains to the end 
of intra-uterine life and assists the epithelium of the villi in the 
metabolic labours whereby the embrj'onic blood is adequately 
nourished at the expense of that of the mother. 

§ 954. It appears then that in the transformation of the 
det^idna into a placenta all obvious traces of the glands, unless it 
lie what we have called the basal remnants, have disappeared; the 
uterine mucous membrane has Iteen replaced by the decidual layer, 
and by the system of blood sinuses into which the f(£tal villi 
project We may in the fate of the uterine glands in pregnancy 
trace a certain analogy with what takes place in menstruation, In 
men.'^truation there is an enlargement of the uterine glands, which 
appears to have for its object an increased secrefiry activitj' ; this 
is followed by a shedding of portions of the membmne, sometimes 
' if the whoU' of it with the exception of the basal portion, from which 
new growth takes place : and we may look ujion this shedding aa a 
violent act of secretion. In pregnancy a similar bvit more marked 
enlargement amounting to considerable hypertrophy at first takes 
place, and this too we may perhaps regard as having for its object 
increased secretory activity, destined in this ease for the nutrition 
of the embrj'o, In this activity the whole decidua at first shares, 
the inlluence of the decidua reflexa being direct, that of the vera 
more indirect ; but very early the nutrition of the embryo is con- 
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centrated towards the region of the decidua serotina. There is 
evidence that in the formation of the placenta the hypertrophied 
glandular mucous membrane, having done its work in nourishing by 
secretory activity the embryo at an early stage, is, at least in its 
more superficial portions, absorbed, eaten as it were, by the ad- 
vancing chcjrionic vascular tufts. This is introductory to the special 
vascular arrangements of the placenta, the uterine glands making 
way for tlie system of blood sinuses ; but even in tlie full-grown 
placenta we may recognize, as we have said, that the interchange 
between mother and foetus is effected not in a wholly mechanical 
manner by the mere bringing into close juxtaposition the maternal 
and tcetal blood, but also by an activity which we may venture to 
call secretory on the one hand of the epithelium covering the viUi, 
and on the otlier hand of the decidual cells, whatever may be the 
exact origin and nature of each of these kinds of cell. 

As the nutrition of the embryo becomes more and more con- 
centrated in the altered decidua serotina or placenta, the decidua 
vera and retiexa, having played their part, are done away with. 
They are not, however, shed abruptly as in menstruation ; they are 
returned piecemeal by absorption into the maternal system ; they 
atrophy until the whole retiexa and the superficial part of the 
vera is reduced to a mere membrane adherent to the expanded 
chorion, while the basal portion of the vera remains to grow up 
after the birth of the foetus into a normal mucous membrane. 

The serotina having become the maternal portion of the pla- 
centa continues its fiUK^tions during the whole of the intra-uterine 
life of the embrvo. When the term of tlie maternal nutrition of 
the embryo is ended and birth takes place, there is a sudden di?^- 
ruption of tissue along the line of the decidual layer, either where 
this joins the muscular coat, the whole mucous coat being subse- 
quently renewed, or at some little distance from it, the * basal 
remnants ' of the glands being left to grow up into the new mucous 
lining; and the transformed serotina, like the changed mucous 
membrane of menstruation but even more suddenly and abruptly, 
is shed as the " after-birth." With the placenta there are also shed 
the so-calliMl • uK^nibra nes,' that is to say the amniotic membranes 
together with the membranous remnants of the vera and retiexa, 
which have become adherent to and fused with these. Hence 
ultimately the whole decidua, the whole transformed mucous 
membrane of th;* pregnant uterus, like the changed mucous 
membrane of the menstruating' uterus is, thouuh in a ditlerent 
manner, cast oil 

We may add that th(^. form and structure of the placenta and 
till*, mode of connection between the mother and the embrvo 

■ 

(lirier in dilVerent ])lacental animals ; in all cases, however, the 
blood of the chorionic villi of the embrvo are bathed in sinus- 
like bl()od-s])aces (»f the mother. In all cases too there is a 
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development around the villi of epithelial structures of a secretory 
character; in ruminant animals collections of such cells form what 
is called * uterine milk.* It is in these cells belongin*^' to the border 
line between mother and infant, whether they are of maternal or of 
embrj'onic origin, that the glycogen, which is so often present in the 
placenta, is placed, and the presence of this substance may be taken 
as a token of the metabolic activity of these c^lls. 

At times, in the human subject, in what is called ** extra-uterine 
gestation," the embrj'o undergoes considerable development, not 
in the cavity of the uterus, but outside it, generally in the 
Fallopian tube. In such cases the nutrition of the embr}'o is 
effected by a vascular connection between the chorionic villi and 
the mucous membrane of the tube, and even apparently with the 
adjoining i)erit<meum. This shews that the uterus is not essential 
to at least a certain development of the embr}'o. We may add 
that in such cases though the muscular walls of the uterus 
hypertrophy and some changes take place in the uterine mucous 
membrane, there is no expansion of the cavity, and no true 
decidua is formed ; the actual presence of the ovum in the cavity 
is necessarj' for the full sequence of events, a fact which is inter- 
esting in reference to the causation of the changes (§ 950). 



SEC. 2. THE NUTRITION OF THE EMBRYO. 



§ 955. In a hen's egg a very small part only of the whole egg, 
namely, a minute collection of cells called the blastoderm, is actually 
developed into the chick and its appendages ; by far the greater 
part of the mass included within the egg-shell, namely the * yolk * 
and the ' white,* is mere nutritive material. Through the jx^rous 
egg-shell the oxygen of the air has adequate access to the contents 
within, and througli the same egg-shell carbonic acid can escape. 
The yolk and the white supply all the food needed by the develop- 
ing chick until it is hatched, and either directly or indirectly by 
means of the allantoic vessels the tissues of the embrj'o and its 
appendages breathe througli the shell. 

In the mammal the sui)ply of yolk is insignificant; almost 
from tlie first the developing ovum receives nutritive material 
from the mother. We have seen that within the ovarv the ovum 
is fed by the cells of the Graattian follicle ; and a similar mode of 
feeding is continued for some little time in the uterus. The 
repeated cell division of the ovum produces a compact mass of 
cells, the * mulberry mass,' and this in turn is converted into the 
* blastodermic vesicle,' which consists of a cellular membrane 
investing fluid contents; during this conversion a considerable 
increase in the total bulk of the ovum takes place, water and 
nutritive material passing into the ovum from the mother, prob- 
ably from the cells lining the Fallopian tube. Received within 
the uterus and covered up by the decidua, the develo])ing embryo 
is supplied with food and oxygen by the cells of the uterine mucous 
membrane with which it lies in contact, very much in the same way 
that the growing ovum was supplied by the cells of the Graafiian 
follicle ; and the same uterine cells carry away the scanty waste 
matters of the embrvo's nutritive activitv. 

The amount of food which the embryo needs and receives is at 
first small })ut continually and i-apidly increases ; the amount of 
oxygen which the embryo needs is at first insignificant, but the 
need of oxygen also increases continually and rapidly, though 
especially during the early stages it is limited by the fact that the 
processes going on in the embryonic tissues are largely synthetic, 
directed to the building up of the tissues, and such processes con- 
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sunie very little oxygen compared with the processes leading to 
expenditure of energy in movement and lieat. Hence tlie simple 
method of nutrition and reepiration by means of the direct contact 
of the cells of the uterine mucous membrane is exchanged for the 
special vast'ular mechanism of the placenta, by which the embryo 
lives upon and breathes thrDuyh the uterine blood of the mother, 
From an early jieriod up to birth the placental circulation is the 
chief, we may almost say the only means by which the embryo 
breathes and is fed ; but the details of the placental events are 
changing during the whole of this time. The embr)'0, all the while 
increasing in bulk, passes through phase after phase ; the structural 
features of one day give way to those of the next, its morpho- 
logical history being as it were a series of dissolving views ; and 
each new structural pha.se entails new functional eventa both in 
the embryo itself and in the placenta. This li perhaps especially 
eeen in the earlier stages at a time when the placental circulation 
has been established in its main outlines, but in the embryo most 
uf the future organs are still in a shadowy inchoate condition. 
At this epoch, of the total bulk of blood coursing fMra tlie embryo 
towards the tissues of the mother and back again, the greater jiart 
is at any one moment to Iw found in the placenta and ouly ii BUiall 
part in the tissues of the embryo itself; later on the blixid is equally 
divided between the placenta and the embrjo ; and still later the 
embrj'o has the larger share, and it is the smaller part which is at 
any one moment flowing through the chorinitic villi of the placenta. 
There can be no doubt that in the earlier phase the inHuences which 
the placental stnictUR'S exert on the fcptal blood are in many ways 
(lifTerent from those which are exerted later on. We find that 
during the earlier phasL-s the cellular placental elements are 
correspondingly prominent, indicating that much labour of the 
kind for which cells are necessary is being then carried on, 
whereas in the later stages the placental mechanism approaches 
though it never quite reaches the more mechanical condition of 
a simple membrane separating the foetal and maternal blood. We 
c-annot enter at all fully here into the successive phases ; we must 
confine ourselves chieHy to the main features of what ia going on 
during the latter months of gestation when the placental circula- 
tion is in full swing. 

§ 95ft, At this time the somewhat rapid strokes of the fcetal 
heart drive the foetal blond Lhroufih the umbilical arteries t«i 
the capillaries of the chorionic villi, from whence it is returned 
by the umbilical vein, Trom ex|»eriments on lambs and other 
animah it wonid appear that the bloinl pressure in the um- 
bilical artery is moderately high (40 to 80 mm. Hg.) and that in 
the umbilical vein very considerable (15 to :J0 mm. Hg.), higher 
than the venous pressure in the mother in a vein of corresponding 
size: the difference between the arterial and venous pressure is 
L^erefore relativelv li-s* than in the mother Corresjionding to this 
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activity of a secretory kiiiil. The placental respiration of the 
mammal aeema in fact exactly tu repeat the branchial respiration 
of the (ieh ; in the former the foetus breathsa by nieans of the 
matt'mal blood in the same way that in the latter the tish breathes 
by means of the water in which it lives. 

It folhiws from the above that the firtiis may be asphyxiated 
in two ways : on the one hand by interference with the access of 
fietal blood to the placenta, as when the cord is tied, and on the 
other hand by the tnaternul circulation being arrested, or by the 
niatemal blooj being wanting in oxygen. Wlien the mother is 
asphyxiated the foetus is asphyxiated too, the oxygen passing 
from the foetal blood to that of the mother. In such a case, owing 
to the more imperious demands of the maternal blood, the store of 
oxygeu in the foetal blood is sooner exhausted and asphyxia ia 
more rapidly developed than in the case when the cause lies 
in the ftetus, not in the mother, and the oxygen simply dis- 
appears from the ttptal blood as it is slowly used up by the 
fcetal tissues; for the rate of ftptal oxidation though it increases 
continually during the intra-uterine life, especially in the later 
stages, in slow compared to what it becomes stime time after birth. 

§ 957. Tlie fcetus not only breathes but also feeds and 
probably excretes by means of the placenta; the blood returning 
by the umbilical vein is not only richer in oxygen and poorer in 
carbonic acid but also richer in nutritive material and jioorer in 
waste products than the blood of the umbilical arteries. In deal- 
ing however with the nutrition of the embrj'o we must bear in mind 
a special condition under which the embrj'o lives. As we hove said 
the embr)o proper becomes at on early date invested with the 
double membranous bag of the amnion, consisting of the inner 
amnion and outer (false) amnion. Between the two there is at 
tirst a space, into which as we have seen the allantois grows in 
order to become the placenta; but, as the fluid, which fr()m the 
first is present within the inner bag, increases in amount, without 
any corresponding increase in the fluid between the inner and 
outer bag, the (true) amnion in its expansion aftfer the formation 
of the placenta reaches and unites with the false amnion which by 
this time is kuown as the chorion. The whole interior of the 
uterus is lined, next to the decidua, by a membrane apparently 
simple but composed of united amnion and chorion, and within 
this, surrounding and supporting the embryo, lies the amniotic 
fluid, whicli at first scanty rapidly increases in amount until in the 
later stages of pregnancy it may amount to 800 c. e. or even much 
more. 

In the roof of the uterus, in the region of the placenta, the 
amniotic fluid is in close proximity not only to the branching 
umbilical arteries and veins of the fcetus, but also to many of the 
maternal blood vessels being separated from the maternal blood 
by nothing more than the thin wall of the blood vessel and the 
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membrane just spoken of. The fluid is also over the rest of the 
internal surface of the uterus, in close proximity to the blood ves- 
sels of the maternal decidua, and indeed in the later stages, when 
the decidua apart from the placenta has largely retrograded, to the 
blood vessels of tlie uterine mucous membrane. The conditions 
therefore are favourable for the transudation of material from the 
blood of the mother into the amniotic cavity ; and we have experi- 
mental evidence that not only water but various substances may 
pass in this way from the one to the other. If indigo-carmine 
(§ 416) be injected into the veins of the mother, none passes by the 
umbilical vein into the tissues of the foetus ; these remain wholly 
uncoloured. Yet the amniotic fluid becomes deeply tinged with 
the pigment, which obviously must have passed directly from the 
mother into the amniotic cavity. Hence we may conclude that 
though the amniotic fluid is at first derived exclusively from the 
fa^tus, and during the whole time is partly derived from the same 
source, it is also, and especially in the later stages, largely derived 
by direct transudation from the mother. 

Into this amniotic space the passages of the fcBtus, the mouth, 
anus, &c. open, and it serves as we shall see as a repository for the 
excretions of the foetus. Into it is discharged such urine as the 
foetus secretes, into it are shed the foetal epidermic scales, and ap- 
pendages such as hairs, and into it may be discharged the contents 
of the alimentary canal, known as the niecoyiium. Now, hairs, 
epidermic scales, in the case of hoofed mammals portions of shed 
hoofs, and at times meconium have been found in the foetal 
stomach ; they arrived tliere by the f<jetus swallowing the 
anmiotic fluid; we have other evidence that the fnptus in the 
uterus may execute swallowing movements, and if these are 
executed they must lead to swallowing of the amniotic fluid, since 
this will pass into the mouth and pharynx whenever the mouth is 
opened. If these swallowing movements occur frequently, and 
there is some evidence that they do, nutritive material contained 
in the fluid and derived directly from the mother, might thus be 
conveyed to the foetus ; the latter might be nourished by means 
of the amniotic fluid. But, even making all allowance for any 
possible nourishment in this way, we may probably regard it as 
insignificant compared with that which is carried on by the 
placental and umbilical vessels ; we may assume that the food of 
the foetus reaches it mainly by passing tirom the maternal sinuses 
into the capillaries of the chorionic villi. 

§ 958. Judging from analogy we may conclude that the food 
of the foetus consists, like that of the adult, of proteids, fats, 
carbohydrates and salts conveyed in water. In attempting to 
understand how these materials pass from the blood of the 
maternal sinus to the blood of the foetal villus, we have to face 
problems of the same kind as those which we met with in con- 
sidering absorption from the alimentary canal (§ 312). 
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Here as there dift'iieioti aud filtmtiou play their parts ; but 
here also aa there the (mssdge of material does not follow the laws 
at difl'usioii and filti-ation which ref;ulat« the passage of uiatt^iial 
through uou-Uviiigmemhranes. We have evident* that diffusible 
substances pass readily from mother to fcetus and from foetus to 
mother. When sugar is injected in considerable quantity into the 
vesscb of the mother, it is found in excess in the tissues of the 
fcetus. When sucli a drug or jioison as atropin is injected into 
the mother it passes to the foetus, and manifests its presence there 
by dilation of the pupils. Not only may the foetus be ktUed by 
injection of strychnine into the mother, but the mother may be 
killed by the injection of str^-chnine carefully restricted to the 
foetus. Again, if curare, which is inert towards the ftetus at least 
op to a certain dose, be injected intxt the foetus, the mother is 
affected by the drug, the fact that the drug does not poison the 
foetus assLtting in its transmission to the mother ; tliis result ia 
especially worthy of notice since curare has a very low diffusible 
power. The influence of diffusion seems to be further ilhi.stmted 
by the fact that if lai^ quantities of sugar or other difru-iible 
substance be injected into the blood vessels of the mother, while 
the thickened plasma of the maternal blood is diluted by the 
entrance of water, as shewn by the diminished proportion of red 
corpuscles, tiiat of the foetus as shewn by the same method 
undergoes concentration ; water posses from the foetal blood to 
meet the needs of the maternal IiUkhI. 

Nevertheless that in the passage of nutritive raaU-rial from 
the mother to the foetus, and of waste products from the foetus to 
the mother, we have to deal with soniethiug more than ordinary 
diffusion, is shewn by the fact that the specific gra\ity of the 
ftetal blood differs from, beiTig definitely above, that of the maternal 
blood ; if diffusion had its full power the specific gravities of the two 
bloods would soon become eqimlized. Although e.\act information 
concerning the matter is at present very limited or almost wholly 
wanting, it is probable that the epithelium cells of the phicenta, 
either those of the villi or the 'decidual' cells or both, play a part 
not unlike tliat played by the epithelium of the alimentary canal 
or even play a more important part. Whether the pnjteids of the 
maternal blood undergo a change analogous to i>eptonification in 
passing to the fiBtns, whether the mother furnishes fat to the 
fcetal blood, and if so how, — to these and other questions which 
suggest themselves no very satisfactorj' answer can at present be 
given. With regard to fat, leaning on the analogj- of the conclusion 
«t which (§ 542) we arrived, that in the adult the fat of the food 
is proliably not taken up by the tissues as fat during the nutrition 
of the tissues by the blood, we may perhaps suppose that tiie 
mother does not supply the fcetus with fat as such. We have 
already referred to the significant presence of glycogen in the 
placenta ; and it would almost seem as if the placenta exerted at 
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one and the same time on the material passing from the mother to 
the foetus influences comparable not only with those exerted by the 
walls of the alimentary canal but also with those subsequently 
exerted by the hepatic cells on the material which passes by 
way of the portal vein from the intestines to the right side 
of the heart. Again the very phrase " uterine milk " suggests 
that the placenta epithelial cells exercise a secretory and me- 
tabolic influence comparable to that of the mammary gland. But 
how far these analogies are false or true future research must 
determine; and putting aside for a while the special problems 
thus suggested we may, in a broad way, say that the foetus lives 
on the blood of its mother, very much in the same way that all 
the tissues of any animal live on the blood of the body of which 
they are the parts. 

§ 959. For a long time all the embryonic tissues are ' proto- 
plasmic * in character ; that is to say, the gradually differentiating 
elements of the several tissues remain still embedded in un- 
differentiated material; and during this period there must be a 
general similarity in the metabolism going on in various parts of 
the body. As differentiation becomes more and more marked, it 
obviously would be an economical advantage for partially elabo- 
rated material to be stored up in various foetal tissues, so as to be 
ready for immediate use when a demand arose for it, rather than 
for a special call to be made at each occasion upon the mother for 
comparatively raw material needing subsequent preparatory 
changes. Accordingly, we find the tissues of the f<i*tus at a very 
early period loaded with glycogen. The muscles are especially 
rich in this substance, but it occurs in other tissues as welL The 
abundance of it in the former may be explained partly by the fact 
that they form a very large proportion of the total mass of the 
foetal body, and partly by the fact that, while during the presence 
of the glycogen they contain much undifferentiated substance, 
they are exactly tlie organs wliich will ultimately undergo a large 
amount of differentiation, and therefore need a large amount of 
material for the metabolism which the differentiation entails. 
It is not until the later stages of intra-uterine life, at about the 
fifth month, when it is largely disappearing from the muscles, 
that the glycogen begins to be deposited in the liver. By this 
time histological differentiation has advanced largely, and the 
use of the glycogen to the economy has become that to which 
it is put in the ordinary life of the animal; hence we find it 
deposited in the usual place. We do not know how much 
carbohydrate material finds its way into the umbilical vein ; 
and we cannot therefore state what is the source of the foetal 
glycogen ; but it is at least possible, not to say probable, that 
it arises, in part at all events, from a splitting up of proteid 
material in the foetal body. 

§ 960. Concerning the rise and development of the functional 
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activities ot the embrj'o, our knowledge is almost a blank. Wu 
know scarcely anything about the various steps by whicli the 
primary fundamental qualities of the living matter of the ovum 
are differentiated into the complex phenomena which we have 
attempted in this book to expound. We can hardly state more 
than tliat while muscular contractility becomes early developed, 
and the heart probably, as in the chick, beata even before the 
blood -corpuscles are formed, movements of the fcetus are in the 
human subject first felt about the sixteenth week ; they probably 
occur before but are not easily recognised, while from that 
time onward they increase and subsequently become very marked. 
They are often spoken of as reflex in character, and some 
of them ate undoubtedly of this nature. When the uterus of 
a pregnant animal is prematurely opened, various reticx move- 
ments of the fcetus may be excited by appropriate stimulation, 
diflerent kinds of animals differing in this respect as tliey do 
with regard to the powers of the new-bom animals. Such reflex 
movements may \k witness<id before the placental circulation has 
been interrupted, but they are increased if the fcetus be made to 
breathe. We have already referred to swallowing movements; 
and may add that an immature foetal animal may be made to bite 
by introducing the finger into its mouth. Some of these normal 
intra-uterine movements appear however to be not reflex but 
automatic if not voluntary' in nature. Movements of the limbs, 
apparently automatic, have been observed in fcetuses in which the 
brain has not been developed. We may add. that in the human 
subject the occurrence of intra-uterine convulsions is fully ac- 
knowledged. 

§ 961. The digestive functions are naturally, in the absence 
of all food from the alimentary canal, in abeyance. Though pep- 
sin may be found in the gastric membrane at about the fourth 
month, it is doubtful whether a truly peptic gastric juice is se- 
creted during intra-uterine life; trypsin appears in the pancreas 
somewhat later, but an amylolytic ferment cannot be obtained 
from that organ till after birth. The date however at which these 
several ferments make their appearance in the embryo appears to 
differ in different animals. The excretory functions of the liver 
are doveloijed early, and about the third month bile-pigment and 
bile-salts iind their way into the intestine. The quantity of bile 
aecrvtcd during intra-uterine life accumulates in the intestine and 
especially in the rectum, forming, together with material secreted 
by the walls of the alimentary canal and some desquamated 
epithelium, the so-called meconium. Human mecimium is found 
to contain about 20 p.c. of solids. These consist of a considerable 
quantity of cholesterin ('7 p.c.), some fatty acids, bile salts with bile 
pigments, both largely unaltered, and calcium and sodium salts; 
the ash is rather more than 1 p.c. Though bile contributes nor- 
mally to form the meconium, it is not essential, for a considerable 
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quantity has been found in the foetus in cases where the liver has 
been absent. 

The distinct formation of bile is an indication that the products 
of foetal metabolism are no longer wholly carried oft' by the mater- 
nal circulation ; and to the excretory function of the liver there 
are now added those of the skin and kidney. Since in man, and 
in many other animals, such substances as are secreted by the 
kidney find their way at an early date into the cavity of the 
amnion, the determination of the historj' of the renal secretion 
is a matter of difficulty, for as we have seen the amniotic fluid 
is derived in part at least directly from the mother, and sub- 
stances present in it may or may not have been discharged 
into it by the foetus. Tlie amniotic fluid varies not only in 
quantity but also in specific gravity (1002 to 1086) and in 
composition, and there does not seem to be any definite relation 
between its specific gravity and the quantity in which it occurs, 
or between its specific gravity and the size or age of the foetus. 
It may be said to contain on the average about 1'6 p.c. of solid 
matter, of wliich about 2 are proteids, '8 extractives and '6 
salts. The proteids are serum albumin and probably para- 
globulin, mucin or a mucin-like body being also present. Sugar 
appears to be sometimes present, sometimes absent. The mOvSt 
important constituent is perhaps urea, which seems to be always 
present. Since this is found at quite an early stage, before any 
secretion from the foetal kidney could take place, it may be thus 
considered as derived from the mother and comparable in origin to 
the urea found in serous fluids ; but since urine containing urea is 
found in the foetal bladder at least as early as the seventh month, 
we may conclude that during the later stages of pregnancy, and 
possibly much earlier, part of the urea of the amniotic fluid comes 
from the foetal kidney. In some animals, ex, gr. ruminants, the 
cavity of the allantois remains for a long time permanent and 
filled with fluid, instead of as in man becoming at an early date 
obliterated in its distal portion. In these animals the kidneys 
discharge their secretion into this allantoic sac, and in the contents 
of the sac is found the body allied to urea, allantoin, so called from 
its having been first discovered in this situation. Traces of allantoin 
have also been found in human amniotic fluid, which result suggests 
that this substance is at an early stage formed by the kidney but 
subsequently gives place to the permanent urea. 

There is no evidence that any sweat is secreted by the foetus 
in the uterus ; and indeed if any such secretion does take place 
this can only be for the discharge of solid matter, and not as in 
the adult for the discharge of water ; but the epidermic scales are 
undoubtedly shed, and may be detected in the amniotic fluid. 

§ 962. About the middle of intra-uterine life, when the foetal 
circulation is in full development, the blood flowing along the um- 
bilical vein (see Fig. 194) is chiefly carried by the ductus venosus 
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into the inferior vena cava and so into the right auricle. Thence 
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to the descending aorta. 



it appears to be directed by the valve of Eiistacliiiis throuffh the 
foramen ovale into tlie left aitricle, passing from which into the left 
ventricle it is driven into the aorta. Part of the nmhilical blood, 
however, instead of passing directly to the inferior cava, enters 
with the blood carried by the portal vein into the hepatic cir- 
cnlation, from which it returns to the inferior cava by the hepatic 
veins. The inferior cava also contains blood coming from the 
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lower limbs and lower trunk. Hence the blood which passing 
from the right auricle into the left auricle through the foramen 
ovale is distributed by the left ventricle through the aortic arch, 
though chiefly blood coming direct from the placenta, is also 
blood which on its way from the placenta has passed through 
the liver and blood derived from the tissues of the lower part 
of the body of the foetus. The blood descending as foetal venous 
blood from the head and limbs by the superior vena cava appears 
not to mingle largely with that of the inferior vena cava, but to fall 
into the right ventricle, from which it is discharged through the 
ductus arteriosus (Botalli) into the aorta below the arch, whence it 
flows partly to the lower trunk and limbs, but cliiefly by the umbili- 
cal arteries to the placenta. A small quantity only of the contents 
of the right ventricle finds its way into the lungs. Now the blood 
which comes from the placenta by the umbilical vein direct into 
the right auricle is, as far as the respiration of the foetus is con- 
cerned, arterial blood ; and the portion of umbilical blood which 
traverses the liver probably loses at this epoch very little oxygen 
during its transit through that gland, the liver being at this period 
much more a simple excretory than an actively metabolic organ. 
Hence the blood of the inferior vena cava, though mixed, is on the 
whole arterial blood ; and it is this blood which appears to be sent 
by the left ventricle through the arch of the aorta into the carotid 
and subclavian arteries. Thus the head of the foetus is provided 
with blood comparatively rich in oxygen. The blood descending 
from the head and upper limbs by the superior vena cava is dis- 
tinctly venous ; and this passing from the right ventricle by the 
ductus arteriosus is driven along the descending aorta, and together 
with some of the blood passing from the left ventricle round the 
aortic arch falls into the umbilical arteries and so reaches the 
placenta. The foetal circulation then appears to be so arranged 
that, while the most distinctly venous blood is driven by the right 
ventricle back to the placenta to be arterialized, the most distincth' 
arterial (but still mixed) blood is driven by the left ventricle to 
the cerebral structures, which, we may conclude, have more need of 
oxygen than liave the other tissues. Contrary to what takes place 
afterwards, the work of the right ventricle is in the foetus greater 
than that of the left ; and, accordingly, that greater thickness of 
the left ventricular walls, so characteristic of the adult, does not 
become marked until close upon birth. 

§ 963. In the later stages of pregnancy the mixture of the 
various kinds of blood in the right auricle increases preparatory to 
the changes taking place at birth. But during the whole time of 
intra-uterine life the amount of oxygen in the blood passing from 
the aortic arch to the brain is sufficient to prevent any inspiratory 
impulses being originated in the bulbar respiratory centre. This, 
during the whole period elapsing between the date of its struc- 
tural establishment, or rather the consequent full development 
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of its irritability and the epoch of birth, remains dormant ; the 
oxygen -supply to its substance is never brought so low as to set 
going the respiratory molecular explosions. As soon however as 
the intercourse between the maternal and umbilical blood is in- 
terrupted by separation of the placenta or by ligature of the um- 
bilical cord, or when, as by the death of the mother, the umbilical 
blood ceases to be replenished with oxygen by the maternal blood, 
or when in any other way blood of sufficiently arterial quality 
ceases to find its way by the left ventricle to the bulb, the supply 
of iixygen in the respiratory centre sinks, and when the fall has 
reached a certain point au impulse of inspiration is gonerated and 
the foetus for the first time breathes. This action of the respira- 
tor>' centre may be assisted by adjuvant impulses reaching the 
centre alonj; various afferent nerves, such as those started by ex- 
posure of the body to the air, or to cold ; but these are sub- 
ordinate, not essential, A retarded first breath may be hurried 
on by dashing water on the face of the new-bom infant ; but so 
long as the placental circulation is intact, stimulation, even varied 
and strong, of the foetal skin, though it may give rise to reflex 
movements of the limbs and other i>art8 will not call forth a breath; 
whereas, on the other hand, upon the cessation of the placental 
circulation, the fcetus may make its first respiratory movements 
while it is still invested with the intact membranes and thus 
sheltered from the air and indeed from all external stimuli 

§ 964. When the first breath is taken, as under normal cir- 
cumstances it is, with free access to the atmosphere, and the lungs 
become inflated with air (we dwelt in dealing with respiration, 
§ 326, on some features of this first breathing), the scanty supply 
of blood which at the moment was passing from the riglit ven- 
tricle along the pulmonary artery returns to the left auricle 
brighter and richer in oxygen than ever was the foetal blood 
before. With the diminution of resistance in the pulmonary 
circulation caused by the expansion of the thorax, a larger 
supply of blood passes into the pulmonary artery instead of 
into the ductus arteriosus, and this derivation of the contents 
of the right ventricle increasing with the continued respiratory 
movements, the current tlirough the latter canal at last ceases 
altogether, and its channel shortly after birth becomes obliterated. 
The obliteration is ultimately secured by proliferation of the 
internal coat, in which even before birth the sub-epithelial layer 
is unusually developed, a thrombus (§ 33) at times helping, but 
befoiB this takes place the closure seems to be assisted by 
the mechanical arrangements of the parts. Ckirresponding to 
the greater How into the pulmonar}' artery, a larger and larger 
quantity of blood returns from the pulmonarj' veins into the 
left aurich;. At the same time the current through the ductus 
venosus from the umbilical vein having cea.sed, the flow from 
the inferior cava has diminished; and the blood of the right 
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auricle finding little resistance in the direction of the ventricle, 
which now readily discharges its contents into the pulmonary 
artery, but finding in the left auricle, which is continually being 
filled from the lungs, an obstacle to its passage through the fora- 
men ovale, ceases to take that course. Any return of blood from 
the now vigorous and active left auricle into the right auricle 
is prevented by the valve which, during the latter stages of intra- 
uterine life, has been growing up in the left auricle over the 
foramen ovale. At birth the edge of this valve is to a certain 
extent free so that, in case of an emergency, as when the pulmonary' 
circulation is obstructed, a direct escape of blood into the left 
auricle from the overburdened right auricle can take place. 
Eventually, in the course of the first year, adhesion takes place, 
and tlie separation of the two auricles becomes complete. With 
its larger supply of blood and greater work the left ventricle 
acquires the greater thickness characteristic of it during life. Thus 
the foetal circulation, in consequence of the respiratory movements 
to which its interruption gives rise, changes its course into that 
characteristic of the adult. 
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§ 965. Owing to the growth of the foetus, and also to the 
accumulation of the amniotic fluid, the uterus towards the end 
of pregnancy has become much distended and has risen into 
the cavity of the abdomen, displacing tlie abdominal viscera. 
The expansion of the uterus during pregnancy is a complex process 
in which the mechcinical eft'ects of the increasing internal pressure 
are mingled with those of growth. Though the uterine walls are, 
as we have said, much thickened by the addition of new muscular 
fibres as well as by the increase in length, breadth, and thickness 
of the individual fibres, and also enlarged by the vascular 
development, they become somewhat thinned again towards the 
end of pregnancy by reason of the great distension of the cavity. 
The Fallopian tubes and the round ligaments share in the uterine 
enlargement, in so far that their muscular tissue is increased ; but 
the mucous membrane of the former does not alter, and the only 
changes taking place in the ovarj' are those concerned with the 
corpus luteum left by the shed ovum. The walls of the vagina 
are congested, soft and hypertrophied. I^revious to labour the fa?tus 
occui)ies in the womb a j>osition whicli it assumes at a quite early 
date, namely, one in which the head is directed downwards towards 
the i)elvis ; tliis is at least the normal position, though deviations 
from it not infrequently occur. 

From an earlv date waves of contraction, at times rhythmical, 
sweep over the enlarged uterus and towards the end of ])regnancy 
become mc)re marked. As a nile these are " insensible " contrac- 
tions, that is to say the mother is not conscious of them, though 
at times they may be distinctly felt; and in all cases they are 
temj)orary, producing no permanent effect on the uterus or its 
contents. Though, as shewn by the cases of premature labour 
and abortion, whether occurring from natural causes or induced 
artificially, the uterine muscles are capable at even an early date 
of carrving out the systematic contractions which lead to the 
expulsion of the fcctus, they do not in normal }>arturition enter 
u[K)n this phase of activity until a certain time has been run. In 
the human subject the period of gestation generally lasts from 
275 to 280 days, i, e. about 40 weeks, the general custom being to 
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expect parturition at about 280 days from the last day of the last 
menstruation. Seeing however that, in many cases, it is un- 
certain whether the ovum which developes into the embrj'o left 
the ovary in connection with the last menstruation or \vith the 
first one missed or during the intervening weeks, an exact deter- 
mination of the duration of pregnancy is difficult if not impossible. 

In some animals the period of gestation is longer, in others 
shorter than in man, being in the mare about 350 days, in the cow 
about 280 days, sheep about 150 days, dog about 60 days, rabbit 
about 30 days. 

Immediately preceding labour a secretion of mucus, coming 
from the os uteri and at times mixed with blood, is often a 
sisn or ' show * that the efficient uterine contractions are about 
to begin. 

§ 966. The onset of labour is marked by rhythmically re- 
peated contractions of the uterus which most distinctly affect 
consciousness and are recognized as "labour pains." The first 
efiect of these is the opening up or widening of the os uteri con- 
stituting the " first stage of labour." The contractions may per- 
haps be spoken of as " peristaltic " in character, but the arrange- 
ment of the bundles of muscular fibres in the body of the uterus 
is a complex one, and the gross effect of the contractions is to 
exert pressure, probably of a fairly uniform kind, on the uterine 
contents, that is on the amniotic fluid or " waters " enclosed in the 
" membranes " and surrounding the foetus. These membranes are 
the amnion, the chorion and the decidua, the first being easily 
separated from the other two along the loose connective tissue 
joining it to the chorion, and thus forming an inner and outer 
sheet or membrane. Over the os uteri the decidua consists of 
decidua refiexa only ; and here the membranes with the contained 
fluid act as a hydraulic plug directing the force of the uterine 
contractions towards expanding the mouth. As labour goes on 
a special character of the uterine contractions becomes prominent 
In the contractions of which we spoke above as occurring during 
pregnancy before labour really commences, the relaxation of eaeh 
muscular fibre following upon a contraction is a complete one. 
But in labour the muscular fibres while with each pain they 
contract and relax, are all the while becoming permanently and 
progressively thicker and shorter. This change by which the uterine 
wall becomes progressively thicker and more compact has been 
spoken of under the not verj" desirable term " retraction," as 
distinguished from " contraction," but appears to be a sort of tonic 
contraction or perhaps rather a residue of contraction like that 
seen in skeletal muscles under certain conditions ; at each recur- 
ring " pain " the shortening of the njiuscular fibres starts so to speak 
from this more permanent shortening instead of from complete 
relaxation, and the return is to it not to complete relaxation. 

This more permanent tonic contraction or " retraction " does 
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not Iiowever affect the whole uterus ; it is, broatUy speakiiig, confined 
U> the body and absent from the cervix. Indeed in the latter region 
all coDlractiona are wanting, the muscular fibres appear to be 
inhibit«d, and the walls yielding to the pressure exerted upon them 
!>ecome thinner instead of thicker ; as the pressure increases the 
fibres possibly become lamed or paralysed. In this way a distinction 
ia established between an " up|)er segment" of the uterus corre- 
spunding to the body, the walls of which become thicker and 
shorter through the continued and progressive " retraction," and 
a ■' lower segment," corresponding Ui tlie cervix but possibly 
including the lower part of the body, the walls of whicli become 
stretched and thinner, the line of demarcation between the two 
segmeuts being often called " the retraction ring." As the pressure 
in the body of the uterus continues and waxes greater, the mouth 
becomes wider and wider, until the head of the fcetiia begins to 
pass through it into tlie vagina, the walls of which like those of 
the ■' lower segment " ha\'e meanwhile become stretched and 
thinner ; and as the f<£tus is thus leaving the uterus tlie pro- 
gressive tonic contraction adapts the uterine walls to the lessening 
cavity. Sometimes the membranes are ruptured, with escape of 
the " waters," before the head has left the uterus, at other times 
they form a bulging loose cushion preceding and making way for 
the fcEtus. 

When the os uteri has become fully expanded and is ready to 
allow the head of the fcetu.s to pass through it into tlie vagina, 
the intrinsic contractions of tlie uterus begin to be assisted by an 
extrinsic force, by contractions of the abdominal walls which tlius 
exert on the uterus and its contents a pressure very similar to 
that exerted on the rectum in defa'cation (§ 275). Tliese con- 
tractions, which mark the onset of the " second stage " of labour, 
are rhythmical in nature like those of the uterus itself, and syn- 
chronous with them. The expulsive power of the uterus is thus 
greatly increased, and the head of the fcetus followed by the rest of 
it« bocty is driven through the vagina and then througti the \'u]va. 
theae plaj-ing apparently a wholly passive part in the mutter, and 
the child is thus literally " thrust upon the worlil." 

At the very beginning of labour there takes place at the 
internal os a cleavage of the decidua vera between a deeper less 
altered and a superficial more altered layer, so that the latter, 
attached to the chorion and tlius forming part of the " membranes," 
separates from the uterine surface. This separation, the beginning 
of wliich is the cause of the " show " spoken of above, and which 
is considered to be a mechanical effect of the uterine contractions 
but which must be prepared for by histological changes, during the 
early stages of labour extends upwards for two or three inches 
only ; but, at the last, it is carried right through the " decidual 
layer " of the placenta. Hence, after the expulsion of the fcetus, 
the uterus contains within its cavity, separated from and now 
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foreign to itself, the placenta and membranes, the latter consist- 
ing of amnion, chorion, the whole of the remains of the decidua 
refiexa and a variable part of the decidua vera ; and, under normal 
conditions, these are by the last expulsive ettbrts ejected with or 
immediately after or soon after the child. As a rule the membranes 
are ruptured and the amniotic fluid escapes before the head ex- 
trudes, but at times the child is born still surrounded by the intact 
membranes with their contained fluid , it comes into the world in 
its * caul." 

When the placenta and membranes have left the uterus (they 
not unfrequently are lodged for a while in the vagina), the tonic 
contraction or '* retraction " spoken of above, which during the 
whole of labour has been following up the advance of the foetus, 
and progressively lessening the uterine cavity, continues its work 
and serves an important purpose. When the last pain of labour, 
by which the emptied uterus is gathered up into a small hard 
ball, passes away, the walls under normal conditions do not wholly 
relax, a permanent tonic contraction keeps the walls thick and in 
contact, thus closing the uterine cavity ; and over this compact and 
closed uterus waves of rhythmical contraction, the " after-pains," 
still for a while pass without altering its permanent condition. 
By this continued contraction or retraction, not only the open, 
torn ends of the vessels of the decidua but all the vessels through- 
out the thickness of the uterine walls are so compressed that 
all extensive bleeding is prevented. Should this continued con- 
traction give away to relaxation, haemorrhage or " flooding " follows. 
This retraction or tonic contraction, whatever be its exact nature, 
which is so conspicuous in the uterus but which perhaps may be 
recognized in a lesser degree as mere ordinary tonic contraction in 
other rhythmically contracting organs, in the bladder in the 
intestine, and even in the heart, appears to serve more than one 
purpose in the work of the uterus ; by continually lessening the 
uterine cavity it renders more efficient during labour the rhythmic 
uterine ** pains," by compressing the blood vessels during labour 
it gradually shuts off the extravagant blood supply now no longer 
needed, and by continuing that compression after labour and by 
closing the uterine cavity it prevents haemorrhage and wards otf 
the evil effects which the free entrance into the uterine cavity 
of foreign organisms might bring about. And probably it is on 
account of its great usefulness that this peculiar form of muscular 
activity is so prominent in the uterus. 

Even before labour proliferation of the epithelioid cells may 
be observed in the lining membrane of the uterine vessels , these 
are rapidly increased after labour is completed, and form part of 
the healing processes which follow. The tonic contraction of 
which we have been speaking is maintained until the blood vessels 
are permanently closed by these nutritive healing processes. After 
birth the muscular elements of the uterus dwindle, many ot the 
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fibres undei^oing fatty degeneration, and thus the mucous and 
mitscular walls are gradually brought back to their natural con- 
dition. During the early days of this process of involution a 
discharge, the lochia, takes place from the int«mal surface of tlic 
uterus. 

§ 967. The whole process of parturition may be broadly con- 
sidered as a reflex act, the uen-ous centre of which is placed in 
the lumbar cord. In a dog, whose thoracic cord had been 
completely severed, parturition took place as usual ; and the fact 
that, in lite human subject, labour will progress in a natural 
manner while the patient is unconscious from the administration 
of chloroform, though it is often retarded and sometimes arrested, 
shews that in woman also the contractions both of the uterus and 
of the abdominal muscles are involuntary, however much the latter 
may be assisted by direct volitional eftbrts. 

Observations on animals shew that even in a virgin uterus 
and in one which is not enlarged by pregnancy movements can be 
excited in a reflex manner through the central nervous system 
and may occur rhythmically in an apparently spontaneous manner; 
but the latter are often absent or are so slight as readily to escape 
observation, and the former are often feeble and excited with 
difficulty. In a pregnant animal on the other hand, especially if 
pregnancy be advanced, powerful rhythmic expulsive movements 
repeatedly occur in the apparent absence of all extrinsic stimuli 
and are verj' readily provoked by the stimulation of various 
afferent ner\'es. They may also he induced by direct stimu- 
lation of the spinal cord at any part of its whole length as well 
as of various regions of the brain ; the analogj' with the move- 
ments of the urinary bladder leads us to suppose that the impulses 
thus started in the brain and upper part of the spinal cord do 
not pass directly to the uterus but throw into acti\ity the reflex 
centre in the spinal cord. Movements of the uterus are readily 
excited when the blood ceases to be duly arterialized. extrusion 
of the fa'tus l>eing a common result when a pregnant animal is 
asphyxiated ; and though the venous blood may act in part as a 
direct stimulus to the uterine muscles the contractions are mainly 
due t*j the blood exciting the nervous centre. Drugs such as er- 
got which increase uterine contractions probably in like manner 
produce their effect chietiy at least through their action on the 
nervous centre. The ready way in which the uterus enlarged by 
pregnancy responds by reflex contraction to the stimulation of 
various afferent nerves is illustrated in the human subject iiy the 
means usually adopted to secure after the birth t)f the child that 
continaed contraction by which hemorrhage is avoided Should 
for any reason such a contraction fail to take place, it may be 
secured hy applying cold or pressure to the abdominal walls or 
by introducing a hand or some foreign body into the vagina, or, 
what perhaps best illustrates the reflex nature of the matter, by 
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applying the child to the nipple ; in the latter case the relatively 
feeble afferent impulses generated in the mammary nerves by the 
sucking of the child are especially potent in producing by reflex 
action contraction of the uterine muscles. 

§ 968. The nerves of the uterus reach that organ chiefly 
along the broad ligament in company with the blood-vessels, are 
partly medullated, partly non-medullated, and are derived from 
the pelvic plexus lying between the rectum and the vagina. The 
pelvic plexus, on which as also on the nerves passing to the uterus, 
numerous small ganglia are scattered, is a continuation on each 
side of the body of the medially placed hypogastric plexus, but 
it is joined by branches coming directly from the sacral nerves. 
In the lower animals (dog) the roots which supply Hbres to the 
uterus are on the one hand the upper lumbar, which traverse the 
sympathetic strand known as the hypogastric nerve, and on the 
other hand probably the first and second sacral. In the human 
subject the corresponding roots are probably the upper lumbar 
and third, fourth and second sacral. 

Stimulation, in the dog, either of the hypogastric nerve or of 
the sacral nerves produces contractions in the pregnant uterus ; 
it is stated that the mode of contraction is different in the two 
cases, in the latter the longitudinally disposed fibres, in the former 
the circularly disposed fibres being especially thrown into action , 
it will be remembered that a like difference has been stated to 
obtain in the case of the rectum (§ 276). Moreover, while the 
fibres passing by the hypogastric nerve are vaso-constrictor towards 
the uterine arteries, it is said that those passing by the sacral 
nerves are vaso-dilator. It would be hazardous at present however 
to insist on any sharp distinction between the two sets of fibres 
as to the kind of muscular contraction which they bring about ; 
and we may conclude that when the lumbar centre, excited in a 
reflex action, sends out efferent impulses, these, whatever be their 
exact nature, pass along both sets of fibres to the uterine muscles. 

§ 969. Though we may speak of even the distinctly uterine 
portion of the act of parturition as reflex in nature, we are hardly 
justified in considering the rhythmical contractions of the uterus 
during parturition as simple reflex acts exactly comparable to the 
contractions of the skeletal muscles in an ordinary reflex move- 
ment of the limbs. The peculiar rhythmic character of the 
contractions, each ' pain beginning feebly, rising to a maximum, 
then declining, and finally dying away altogether, to be succeeded 
after a pause by a similar pain just like itself, pain following pain 
like the tardy long-drawn beats of a slowly beating heart, suggests 
that the cause of the rhvthmic contraction is seated, like that of 
the rhythmic beat of the heart, in the organ itself. And this 
view is supported by the fact that contractions of the uterus, 
similar to those of parturition, have been observed in animals 
even after complete destruction of the spinal cord i in such cases 
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the movements may be induced or increased by aspliyxia, the 
venous blood acting, under these conditions, directly on the 
muscular fibres ; and a like result has been obtiiiued with certain 
drugs. The same view moreover is not only indirectly supported 
by the occurrence of the rhythmic but futile contractions, which 
as we have said take place during a large part of the i)eriod of 
pregnancy, but is strongly confirmed by the observation in animals 
that rhythmic movements may take place in a uterus wholly 
removed from the body, and that even in a uterus which is not 
pregnant. We may therefore probably apply to the uterus argu- 
ments similar to those which we used (§ 429) in connection with 
the movements of the bladder in micturition ; and indeed many 
analogies may be drawn between the two acts. We may regard 
the eHerent impulses which issue from the lumbar centre, not so 
much of the nature of directly excitor impulses as of impulses-of 
an augmentor kind, increasing and developing the intrinsic beats 
of the uterus itself. 

§ 970. Though under normal circumstances efficient uterine 
contractions do not set in until the full period of gestation is 
completed, yet by reason of changes in the uterus or its contents, 
occurring from natural causes or induced artificially, the full swing 
of movements may, at almost any time, though at some times more 
readily than at others, be brought about. On the other hand it 
may l)e delayed for a considerable time beyond the proper term. 
We may be said to be in the dark as to why the uterus, after 
remaining for months subject only to futile contractions, is suddenly 
thrown into powerful and efiicient action, and within it may be a 
few hours or even less gets rid of the burden which it has borne 
with such tolerance for so long a time. None of the various 
hypotheses which have been {)ut forward can be considered as 
satisfactory. There is no evidence for the view, based on the 
occurrence of contractions in consequence of an asphyxiated con- 
dition of the blood, that the onset of labour is caused by a gradual 
diminution of oxv^en or accumulation of carbonic acid in the 
blood, reaching at last to a climax. Nor are there sutticicnt facts 
U) connect parturition with any condition of the ovary resembling 
tliat accompanying menstruation. Nor can much stress be laid on 
the suj)positi(m that the real exciting cause is the sei)aration of the 
decidua from the ]K'rnianent uterine wall, the separation l>eing the 
,)Utcome of the j»reee(ling processes of growtli, since the actual 
separation itself seems to be cau.sed by the initial contractions of 
lalmur, and the histological changes whic^h j^recede it are only one 
set of changes among many others all having their goal in labour. 
We can only say that lal)our is the culminating point of a series 
of events, and must come sooner or later, though its immediate 
advent may at times 1h» decided by accident; but it wimld not be 
profitable to discuss this (juestion here. 

The action of the abdominal muscles in parturition, at least so 

26 
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much as takes place independently of the will, is, in contrast to that 
of the uterine muscles, obviously a reflex act of a more ordinary 
kind carried out by means of the spinal cord ; and we may suppose 
that, though the mere contractions of the uterus may serve as a 
possible source, the necessary stimulus is supplied by the pressure 
of the fcetus in the vagina ; in support of this it may be noted that 
the action becomes much intensified towards the end of labour 
as the stress and strain caused by the advancing head tell more 
and more on the external skin. 

§ 97L Hence as we have said the whole act of parturition 
may with reason be considered as a reflex one. Whether it be 
wholly a reflex or in a certain sense an automatic one, the act can 
readily be inhibited by other contemporary actions of the central 
nervous system. Thus emotions very frequently become a hind- 
rance to the progress of parturition ; as is well known, the entrance 
into the bedroom of a stranger often causes for a time the sudden 
and absolute cessation of Mabour' pains, which previously may 
have been even violent Judging from the analogy of micturition, 
we may suppose that this inhibition of uterine contractions is 
brought about by an inhibition of the centre in the lumbar cord 
leading to a sudden cessation of the augmentor action of which 
we spoke above as far as the uterus itself is concemed» and in a 
more direct way to a cessation of the contractions of the abdominal 
muscles. Some observations tend to shew that a region of the 
bulb exerts such an inhibitory influence; but the matter needs 
fuller investigation. 
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§ 972. The child has at birth, on an average, rather less than 
one-third the maximum length, and about one-twentieth the 
maximum weight, to which in future years it will attain. 

The composition of the body of the new-born babe, as com- 
pared with that of the adult, will be seen from the following table, 
in which the details are more full than those given in § 519; the 
figures in brackets are more recent observations. 

Weight of organ in percentago Weight of organ in 
of Bwly-weight adult, as compared 





Mew-boro babe. 


Adult, babe taken aa 1. 


Eye 


•28 


•023 1-7 


Brain 


14-34 (12-28) 


2-37 (2-25) 3^7 (3^34) 


Kidneys 


•88 


•48 12 


Skin 


11-3 


6-3 12 


Liver 


439 (5^03) 


277 (305) 13^6 (11^05) 


Heart 


•89 (-73) 


•52 (-49) 15 (12^1) 


Stomach and ) 
Intestine i 


2^53 


2^34 20 


9 

Lungs 


2-16 


2^01 20 


Skeleton 


16-7 


15-35 26 


Muscles, &c. 


234 


43-1 48 


Testicle 


•037 


•08 60 



It will be observ(Ml tliat the brain and eyes are, relatively to 
the whole bmlv-wei«'ht, verv much lander in the bal)e than in the 
adult. This disproijorlion is a very marked embr^'onic feature, 
and has a morpholo^^ical or phylogenic, as well as a j)hysiological 
or teleologi<*al, si<^niticance. Inasmuch as the smaller body has 
relatively the larger surface, the skin is naturally proiKirtionately 
greater in the babe ; but the same disproi>ortion is observed in 
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the kidneys, these like the skin increasing in weight twelve times 
only between birth and full growth, whereas the whole body 
increases twenty times. The heart and the liver according to the 
newer observations behave very similarly, and even according to 
the older observations lag considerably behind the whole frame, 
whereas the lungs and the alimentary canal almost exactly keep 
pace with it, and the skeletal framework, in spite of its being 
specifically lighter in its earlier cartilaginous condition, maintains 
throughout life very nearly the same relative weight. The muscles 
on the contrary grow more than twice as fast as the whole body ; 
the great increase in these covers the relative decrease of the 
other parts, and it is largely by the laying on of flesh and fat 
that the babe gains the bulk of the man. 

§ 973. We usually measure growth by taking account of two 
sets of changes, changes of stature and changes of weight ; and we 
may study both these changes m more than one way. 

if we measure the height at intervals we may plot out the 
2urve of growth of stature , and when we do this we find that the 
curve rises rapidly at first but afterwards more slowly, shewing 
that the increment is decreasing, and at about the twenty-fifth 
year ceases to rise at all. From thence to about fifty years of age 
the height remains stationary', after which there may be a decrease, 
especially in extreme old age. The curve moreover is not regular, 
but indicates by its changes that the increment of height in a 
given time is now smaller, now greater. 

The curve of weight is, on the whole, at first very similar to 
that of height, rising in a somewhat similar way and shewing similar 
irregularities ; but instead of ceasing to rise at about the twenty- 
fifth year it continues to rise, though marked with many irregulari- 
ties, and may continue to do so until about the fortieth year. After 
the sixtieth year a decline of variable extent is generally witnessed. 
It should be noted that in the first few days of life, so far from 
there being an increase, there is an actual decrease of weight, so 
that, even on the seventh day the weight still continues to be less 
than at birth ; and a similar post-natal loss of weight is observed 
in animals. If we take the curve of growth from the impregnation 
of the ovum onwards this post-natal loss of weight will appear as 
an abrupt change in the curve due to the so to speak violent act 
of birth. It should be added that the curves both of height and 
weiglit exhibit difierences dependent on sex, circumstances, race, 
climate and the like. 

We may also study the progress of growth by measuring 
the increment of growth in a given time, in a year for instance, 
and plotting out the curve of the yearly increment When we 
do this we obtain very instructive results. We find that the 
yearly increment decreases very rapidly during the first two or 
three years, then remains nearly stationary or even rises, and 
at about the seventh or eighth year undergoes a marked fall 
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This fall, however, is temporary only ; the curve soon rises again 
and with some irregulariiies attains a maximum between the 
twelfth and fifteenth year, from which point onwards it falls 
nipidly with some minor irregularities. These marked variations 
ill the increment of growth which are obviously connected with 
and preparatory to the important change which we call puberty, 
are seen in the curves both of stature and of weight, the changes 
in weight occurring however rather later tlian those of stature, 
and both being somewhat different in boys from what they are in 
girls. Both are also influenced by the conditions of life; but a 
study of the curves of growth of young ^leople living under various 
surroundings, while it teaches the great importance of properly 
administering to the wants of youth, at the same time illustrates 
the recuperative elasticity of the bodily frame , it may often be 
observed that the ill effects of adverse circumstances, provided 
they be not too great, are soon recovered from under the influence 
of a happy change; food and comfort will turn the abnormal fall 
in the curve of growth of a starved waif into a sharp rise. 

lastly, we may study growth by observing llie actual rate of 
growth, by measuring the magnitude of the fraction of the total 
weight which is added to the weight in a given time ; we take 
weight because this is the most significant element of growth. 
When this method is adopted, an examination of such statistics as 
are available with regard to man, confirmed by the results of 
careful observations on young animals, tends to shew that the rate 
diminishes continually from birth onwards, the diminution lieing 
rapid at first but slower afterwards, and being broken by various 
irregularities. In other words, the power of growth diminishes 
continually though somewhat irregularly throughout life, and a 
like diminution apparently obtains in iutra-uterine existence. It 
seems as if the impetus of growth given at impregnation gradually 
dies out 

§ 974 The saliva of the babe, very scanty at first and not 
abundant until teething begins, is active ou starch Uiough le.ss so 
than in the adult, and its gastric juice, unlike that of many new- 
born animals, has good peptic powers, and its pancreas good tryptic 
powers, though apparently the pancreatic action on starch is feeble. 
From this wo may inter that its digestive processes are in general 
identical with that of the adult though ill suited for any large 
amount of starch hi the food ; and they are feeble, since the 
fiW«s of the infant contain a considerable quantity of undigested 
food (fat, cnseiu &c.), as well as unaltered bile-pigment, and unde- 
composed bile-salts. 

The heart of the babe, as shewn in the preceding Table, is. 
relatively tii its body-weight, larger than the ndult. and the 
frequency of the heart-beat much greater, viz alwiut 130 or 140 
per minute, falling to about 110 in the second year, and about 90 
in the tenth year Corresponding to the smaller bulk of the body. 
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the whole circuit of the blood system is traversed in a shorter 
time than in the adult (12 seconds as against 22); and conse- 
quently the renewal of the blood in the tissues is exceedingly 
rapid. Relatively to the body-weight there is also considerably 
more blood in the babe than in the adult. The respiration of the 
babe is quicker than that of the adult, being at first about 35 
per minute, falling to 28 in the second year, to 26 in the fifth 
year, and so onwards. The respiratory work, while it increases 
absolutely as the body grows, is, relatively to the body-weight, 
greatest in the earlier years. It is worthy of notice, that the 
absorption of oxygen is said to be during these earlier years 
relatively more active than the production of carbonic acid ; that 
is to say, there is a continued accumulation of capital in the form 
of a store of oxygen-holding explosive compounds (cf. § 358). 
This, indeed, is the striking feature of infant metabolism. It is a 
metabolism directed largely to constructive ends. The food taken 
represents, undoubtedly, so much potential energy; but before 
that energy can assume a vital mode, the food must be converted 
into tissue ; and, in such a conversion, morphological and mole- 
cular, a large amount of energy must be expended. The metabolic 
activities of the infant are more pronounced than those of the 
adult, for the sake, not so much of energies which are spent on 
the world without, as of energies which are for a while buried 
in the rapidly increasing mass of flesh. Thus the infant requires 
over and above the wants of the man, not only an income of 
energy corresponding to the energy of the flesh actually laid on. 
but also an income corresponding to the energy used up in 
making that living sculptured flesh out of the dead amorphous 
proteids, fats, carbohydrates and salts, which serve as food. Over 
and above this, the infant needs a more rapid metabolism to keep 
up the normal bodily temperature This, which is no less, indeed 
slightly (-3°) higher, than that of the adult, requires a greater 
expenditure, inasmuch as the infant with its relatively far larger 
surface, and its extremely vascular skin, loses heat to a propor- 
tionately much greater degree than does the grown-up man. It 
is a matter of common experience that children are more affected 
by cold than are adults. The bodily temperature is moreover less 
stable in the infant than in the adult, and departures from the 
normal temperature have not the grave significance they have in 
the adult. 

This rapid metabolism is however not manifest immediately 
upon birth. During the first few days, corresponding to the loss 
of weight mentioned above, the respiratory activities of the tissues 
are feeble; the embry^onic habits seem as yet not to have been 
completely thrown off, and, as was stated in § 376, new-born 
animals bear with impunity a deprivation of oxygen, which would 
be fatal to them later on in life. 

Associated probably with these constructive labours of the 
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growing frame is the prominence of the lymphatic system Not 
only are the lymphatic glands largely developed and more active 
(as is probably shewn V>y their tendency to disease in youth), but 
the quantity of lymph circulation is greater than in later years. 
Characteristic of youth is the size of the thymus body, which 
increases up to the second year, and may then remain for a while 
stationary, but generally before puberty has su tiered a retro- 
gressive metamorphosis, so that very often hardly a vestige of it 
remains behind. The thyroid body is also relatively greater 
in the babe than in the adult ; the spleen, on the other hand, 
relatively to the body-weight does not change greatly, though 
rather smaller in the adult. As we have already said the recupera- 
tive power of infancy and early youth is very marked. 

The quantity of urine passed, though scanty in the first two 
days, rises rapidly at the end of the first week, and in youth the 
quantity of urine passed is, relatively to the body-weight, larger 
than in adult life This may be, at least in quite early life, partly 
due to the more liquid nature of the food, but is also in part the 
result of the more active metabolism. For not only is the quantity 
of urine passed, but also the amount of urea and of some other 
urinary constituents excreted, relatively to the body-weight, 
greater in the child than in the adult. The i)resence of uric acid, of 
oxalic acid, and according to some, of hi])puric acid in unusual 
quantities is a frequent characteristic of the urine of children. It 
is stated that calcic ph()sj)hates, and indeed the phosphates gen- 
erally, are deficient, being retained in the body for the building up 
of the osseous skeleton. 

§ 975. It would l)e beyond the scope of this work to enter 
into the psychical condition of the babe or the child, and our 
knowledge of the details of the working of the nervous system in 
infancy is too meagre to permit of any profitable discussion. It is 
hardly of use to say that in the young the whole nervous system 
is more irritable or more excitable than it is in later years ; by 
which we [)robably to a great extent mean that it is less rigid, 
less marked out into what, in preceding porti(»n.s of this work, 
we have spoken of as nervous mechanisms. In new-born jmppies 
and some other animals stimulation of the various cerebral areas 
df)es not give rise to tlie usual localized movements; these do not 
appear until some time after birth ; but in this res]>ect differences 
are observed in ditl'erent kinds of animals corres])()nding to the well 
known differences between different kinds of animals in the powers 
possessed at birtli ; the human babe as regards the latter is inter- 
mediate between the pujipy and the young guinea-])ig As we have 
seen, the fibres of the various tracts in the central nervous system 
acquire their medulla at different epochs; there is experimental 
evidence in support of the view, otherwise probable, that the as- 
sumption of functional activity follows in the same order ; and the 
pyramidal tract is as we have seen the one in which the fibres are 
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very late in acquiring their medulla. It has been asserted that in a 
new-born animal stimulation of the vagus produces no cardiac 
inhibition and that this does not appear for several days ; other 
observers however have obtained positive results and that even in 
the uterus ; probably in this respect also animals differ. In the 
human infant the sense of touch, both as regards pressure and 
temperature, appears well developed, as does also the sense of 
taste, and possibly, though this is disputed, that of smell. The 
pupil (larger in the infant than in the man) acts fully, and normal 
binocular movements of the eyes have been observed in an infant 
less than an hour old. The eye is from the outset fully sensitive 
to light, though of course visual perceptions are imperfect- 
Auditory sensations on the other hand, seem to be dull, though 
not wholly absent, during the first few days of life; this may be 
partly at least due to absence of air from the tympanum and to a 
tumid condition of the tympanic mucous membrane. As the child 
grows up liis senses sharpen with constant exercise, and in his early 
years he possesses a general acuteness of sight, hearing, and touch, 
which frequently becomes blunted as his psychical life becomes 
fuller. Children liowever are said to be less apt at distinguishing 
colours than in sighting objects ; but it does not appear whether 
this arises from a want of perceptive discrimination or from their 
being actually less sensitive to variations in hue. A characteristic 
of the nervous system in childhood, the result probably of the more 
active metabolism of the body, is the necessity for long or frequent 
and deep slumber. 

§ 976. Dentition marks the first epoch of the new life. At 
about seven months the two central incisors of the lower jaw make 
their way tlirough the gum, followed immediately by the corre- 
sponding teeth in tlie upper jaw. The lateral incisors, first of the 
lower and then of the upper jaw, appear at about the ninth month, 
the first molars at about the twelfth month, the canines at about a 
year and a half, and the temporary dentition is completed by the 
appearance of the second molars usually before the end of the 
second year. 

About the sixth year the permanent dentition commences by 
the appearance of the first permanent molar beyond the second 
temporary molar ; in the seventh year the central permanent 
incisors rei)lace their temporary representatives, followed in the 
next year by the lateral incisors. In the ninth year the temporary 
first molars are replaced by the first bicuspids, and in the tenth 
year the second temporary molars are similarly replaced by the 
second bicuspids. The canines are exchanged about the eleventh 
or twelfth year, and the second permanent molars are cut about 
the twelfth or thirteenth year. There is then a long pause, 
the third or wisdom tooth not making its appearance till the 
seventeeiith, or even twenty-fifth year, or in some cases not 
appearing at all. 
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§ 977. Shortly after the conclusion of the permanent den- 
tition (the wisdom teeth excepted) the occurrence of puberty 
marks the beginning of a new phase of life ; and the diH'erence 
between the sexes, hitherto merely potential, now becomes func- 
tional. In both sexes tlie maturation of the generative organs is 
accompanied by the well-known changes in the body at large ; but 
the events are much more obvious in the typical female than in 
the aberrant male. Though in the boy, the breaking of the voice 
and the rapid growth of the beard which accompany the appear- 
ance of active spermatozoa, are striking features, yet they are after 
all superficial; and though, as we have seen (§ 973), the curves of 
his increasing weight and height undergo before and at this period, 
characteristic variations, the general events of his economy pursue 
for a while longer an unchanged course ; the boy does not become 
a man till some years after puberty ; and the decline of his func- 
tional manhood is so gradual that frequently it ceases only when 
disease puts an end to a ripe old age. With the occurrence of men- 
struation, on the other hand, at from thirteen to seventeen years 
of age, subsequent to the acceleration of growth noted above § 973, 
which indeed appears preparatory to it, the girl almost at once 
becomes a woman, and her functional womanhood ceases suddenly 
at the climacteric in the fifth decennium. During the whole of 
the child-bearing period her organism is in a comparatively 
stationary condition. The variations in the yearly increment of 
the girl before puberty though not so marked are more complex 
than those of the boy, and she reaches the maximum of yearly 
increment sooner than does he ; during this whole period indeed 
she precedes him in growth and she has nearly reached her 
maximum, while he is still continuing to grow. Her curve of 
weight from the nineteenth year onward to the climacteric, 
remains stationary, being followed subsequently by a late in- 
crease, so that while the man reaches his maximum of weight 
at about forty, the woman is at her greatest weight about fifty. 

Of the statical dlHerences of sex, some, such as the formation 
of the ])elvis, and the costal mechanism of respiration, are directly 
connected with the act of child-bearing, while others have only an 
indirect relation to tliat dutv ; and indications at least of nearly 
all the characteristic ditt'erences are seen at birth. The babv bov 
is heavier and taller than the baby girl, and the maiden of five 
breathes with her ribs in the same way as does the matron of forty. 
The woman is lighter atid shorter than the man, the limits in the 
case of the former being from 1444 to 1740 metres of height and 
from 39*8 to 938 kilos of weight, in the latter from 1*467 to 
1*890 of height, and from 49 1 to 98*5 kilos of weight. The muscu- 
lar system and skeleton are both absolutely and relatively less in 
woman, and her brain is lighter and smaller than that of man, 
being about 1272 grammes to 1424. Her metabolism, as measured 
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by the respiratory and urinary excreta, is also not only absolutely 
but relatively to the body-weight less, and her blood is not only 
less in quantity but also of lighter specific gravity and contains a 
smaller proportion of red corpuscles. Her strength is to that of 
man as about 5 to 9, and the relative length of her step as 1000 to 
1157. 

§ 978. From birth onward (and indeed from early intra- 
uterine life) the increment of growth as we have seen, though 
undergoing certain variations, continues to diminish. At last a 
point is reached at which the curve cuts the abscissa line, and 
the increment becomes a decrement. After the culmination of 
manhood at forty and of womanhood at the climacteric, the 
prime of life declines into old age. The metabolic activity of 
the body, which at first was sufficient not only to cover the daily 
waste but to add new material, later on is able only to meet the 
daily wants, and at last is too imperfect even to sustain in its 
entirety the existing frame. Neither as regards vigour and 
functional capacity, nor as regards weight and bulk, do the 
turning-points of the several tissues and organs coincide either 
with each other or with that of the body at large. We have 
already seen that the life of such an organ as the thymus is 
far shorter than that of its possessor. The eye is in its dioptric 
prime in childhood, when its media are clearest and its muscular 
mechanisms most mobile, and then it for the most part serves 
as a toy ; in later years, when it could be of the greatest service 
to a still active brain, it has already fallen into a clouded and 
rigid old age. The skeleton reaches its limit very nearly at the 
same time as the whole frame reaches its maximum of height, the 
coalescence of the various epiphyses being pretty well completed 
by about the twenty-fifth year. Similarly the muscular system in 
its increase tallies with the weight of the whole body. The brain, 
in spite of the increasing complexity of structure and function to 
which it continues to attain even in middle life, early reaches its 
limit of bulk and weight. At about seven years of age it attains 
what may be considered as its first limit, for though it may 
increase somewhat up to twenty, thirty, or even later years, its 
progress is much more slow after than before seven. The vascular 
and digestive organs as a whole may continue to increase even to 
a very late period. From these facts it is obvious that though the 
phenomena of old age are, at bottom, the result of the individual 
decline of the several tissues, they owe many of their features to 
the disarrangement of the whole organism produced by the 
premature decay or disappearance of one or other of the con- 
stituent bodily factors. Thus, for instance, it is clear that were 
there no natural intrinsic limit to the life of the muscular and 
nervous systems, they would nevertheless come to an end in 
consequence of the nutritive disturbances caused by the loss of 
the teeth. And what is true of the teeth is probably true of 
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many other organs, with the addition that these cannot, like the 
teeth, be replsL^ed by uiechanicml contrivances. Thus the term of 
life which is allotted to a muscle by virtue of its molecular con- 
stitution, and which it could not exceed were it always placed 
under the most favourable nutritive conditions, is, in the 0T;ganisni, 
further shortened by the similar life-terms of other tissues; the 
fuluru decline of the brain is probably involved in the early decay 
uf the thjinus. 

Two changes characteristic of old age are the so-called cal- 
careous and fatty degenerations. These are seen in a completely 
typical form in cartilage, aa, for instance, in the ribs ; here the 
cell-substance of the cartilage corpuscle becomes hardly more than 
ail envelope of fat globules, and the supple matrix is rendered rigid 
with amorphous deposits of calcic phosphates and carbonates, 
which are at the same time the signs of past and the cause of 
future nutritive decline. And what is obvious in tlie case of 
cartilage ia more or less evident in other tissues. Everj-where we 
see a disposition on a part of the living substance of the tissue 
to fall back upon the easier task of forming fat rather than to carry 
on tlie more arduous duty of manufacturing new material like itself; 
everywhere almost we see a tendency to the replacement of a struc- 
tuned matrix by a deposit of amorphous material. In no part of the 
system is this more evident than in the arteries; one common 
feature of old age is the conversion by such a change of the 
supple elastic tubes into rigid channels, whereby the supply to the 
various tissues of nutritive material is rendered increasingly more 
difficult, and their intrinsic decay proportionately hurried. 

Of the various tissues of the body the muscular and ner\'ous are 
however those in which functional decline, if not structural decay, 
becomes soonest apparent. The dynamic coefficient of the skeletal 
muscles diminishes rapidly after thirty or forty years of life, and a 
similar want of power comes over the plain muscular fibres also; 
the heart, though it may not diminish, or even may still increase 
in weight, possesses less and leas force, and the movements of the 
intestine, bladder, and other organs, diminish in vigour. In the 
nervous system, the lines of resistance, which, as we have seen, help 
tn map out the central organs into mechanisms, and so to produce 
its multifarious actions, become at last hindrances to the passage 
of nervous impulses in any direction, while at the same time the 
molecular energy of the impulses themselves becomes less. The 
eye becomes feeble, not only from cloudiness of the media and 
presbyopic muscular inability, but also from the verj- bluntness of 
the retina; the sensory and motor impulses pass with increasing 
slowness to and from the central nervous system, and tlie brain 
becomes a more and more rigid mass of nen-ous substance, the 
molecular lines of which rather mark the historj- of past actions 
than serve as indications of present potency. The epithelial 
glandular elements seem to be those whose powers are the longest 
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preserved ; and hence the man who in the prime of his manhood 
was a * martyr to dyspepsia' by reason of the sensitiveness of 
gastric nerves and the reflex inhibitory and other results of their 
irritation, in his later years, when his nerves are blunted, and 
when therefore his peptic cells are able to pursue their chemical 
work undisturbed by extrinsic nervous worries, eats and drinks 
with the courage and success of a boy. 

§ 979. Within the range of a lifetime are comprised many 
periods of a more or less frequent recurrence. In spite of the aids 
of a complex civilisation, all tending to render the conditions of 
his life more and more equable, man still shews in his economy 
the effects of the seasons. The birth-rate for instance shews an 
increase in winter, and most people gain weight in winter and lose 
weight in summer. Careful observations of school children shew 
that these increase in length rapidly in the spring but hardly at all 
in the autumn, and very slowly in the winter, while their increase 
in weight is most marked in autumn, being very slight or even 
negative in the spring, and not great in winter. Some of these 
apparent effects of the season are the direct results of varying 
temperature, but some probably are habits acquired by descent, 
and in some again the connection is a very indirect or possibly not 
a real one. Within the year, an approximately monthly period is 
manifested in the female by menstruation, though there is no exact 
evidence of even a latent similar cycle in the male. The phenomena 
of recurrent diseases, and the marked critical days of many other 
maladies, may be regarded as pointing to cycles of smaller duration 
than that of the moon's revolution, save in the cases in which the 
recurrence is to be attributed rather to periodical phases in the 
disease-producing germ itself, than to variations in the medium of 
the disease. 

§ 980. Prominent among all other cyclical events is the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall in the activities of the central nervous system ; most 
animals poss3ssing a well-developed nervous system, must, night 
after night, or day after day, or at least time after time, lay them 
down to sleep. The salient feature of sleep is the cessation or 
extreme lowering of the psychical activity of the brain and of 
the nervous processes which serve as the basis of that activity. 
When sleep is at its height, the afferent nervous impulses which 
external agents set going in the afferent somatic nerves such as 
those of the special senses, are no longer the starting points of 
complex cerebral processes ; not only do they fail to excite con- 
sciousness and to leave their mark on memory, but they may 
be unable to call forth even a simple reflex movement. And 
yet they are not wliolly without effect ; for though a set of feeble 
afferent impulses may produce no visible reaction and leave no 
impression on the mind of the sleeper, yet impulses of the same 
kind, if made stronger in proportion to the depth of the sleep, may 
be followed by their wonted cerebral consequences, and may thus 
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awake, as we say, the sleeper. It would seem as if the afferent 
impulses met in their course with au unwonted reaistauce to their 
progress, as if the wlieels of tlie cerebral macliinery worked stiffly 
so that the lesser shocks of molecular change which otherwise 
would have moved them, were broken and wasted upon them. 
Corresponding to this block or lessened inroad of afferent impulses, 
the oultlow itf efferent impulses is stopped or lai^ely diminished ; 
the biMly gives no sign of the working of a conscious will, the 
eyelids drop and the head nods, and the various actions by which 
the erect posture is maintained are let go for lack of the govern- 
ing motor impulses. And psychological self-inquiry tells us that 
in complete sleep this absence of outward signs of cerebral activity 
has its fellow in the absence of inward marks ; the interval betweea 
falling asleep and awakening is a blank and gap in the history of 
the mind. 

We say ' complete sleep ' since there are many degrees of sleep, 
the state which we call that of dreaming being one of them ; and 
lietween the most perfect wide-awakefulness and that deepest 
slumber which refuses for a long time to give way before even tlie 
strongest stimuli, no clear line of demarcation can be drawn. 
When we tall asleep the tie between 'ourselves' and the external 
World is not suddenly snapped, we do not by one step pass from 
consciousness to unconsciousness ; and the same when conversely 
we awake ; as the world vanishes from us or comes back to us, the 
afferent impulses of sight, of sound and of other kinds, for a 
period which may be brief but always exlsU, produce, before they 
cease or l>egin appreciably to affect us at all, effects in ascending 
or descending scale which we call unreal. And the outward signs 
of sleep may vary from one in which volition is present and even 
dominant, to one iu which even the simplest reflex movements 
of the skeletal muscles are with difficulty evoked, and the mainte- 
nance of some skeletal tone (§ 597) and of breathing afford, so far 
ns the skeletal muscles are concerned, almost the only token that 
the central nervous system is alive. But we cannot enter here 
into the psychology of sleep and dreams. 

Though the phenomena of sleep are largely confined to the 
central nervous system and especially to the cerebral hemispheres, 
the whole body shares in the condition. The pulse and breathing 
are slower, the intestine, the bladder, and other internal muscular 
mechanisms are more or less at rest, and the secreting organs are 
less active, some apparently being wholly quiescent ; tite secretion 
of mucus attending a nasal catarrh is largely diminished during 
slumber, and the sleejier on waking nibs his eyes to bring back to 
his conjunctiva its needed moisture. The output of carbonic acid, 
and the intake of oxygen, especially the former, is lessened; the 
urine is less abundant and the urea falls. Indeed the whole 
metabolism and the dei>endcnt temperature of the body are 
lowered ; but we cannot say at present how far theso are the 
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indirect results of the condition of the nervous system, or how far 
they indicate a partial slumbering of the several tissues. 

Thoracic respiration is said to become more prominent than 
diaphragmatic respiration during sleep, and a rise and fall of the 
respiratory movements, resembling if not identical with the Cheyne- 
Stokes rhythm of respiration (§ 375), is frequently observed. During 
sleep the pupil is constricted, during deep sleep exceedingly so; and 
dilation, often unaccompanied by any visible movements of the limbs 
or body, takes place when any sensitive surface is stimulated ; on 
awaking also the pupils dilate. The eyeballs have been generally 
described as being during sleep directed upwards and converging, 
or according to some authors, diverging ; but others maintain that 
in true sleep the visual axes are parallel and directed to the far 
distance. The eyes of children have been described as continually 
executing during sleep movements, often irregular and unsymme- 
trical and unaccompanied by changes in the pupils. The contrac- 
tion of the pupils is worthy of notice, since it shews that the 
condition of sleep is not merely the simple and direct result of the 
falling away of afferent impulses ; when the eyes are closed in 
slumber the pupils ought, since the retina is then quiescent, to 
dilate ; that they are constricted, the more so the deeper the 
sleep, shews that important actions in the brain, probably in the 
middle portions of the brain, are taking place. 

We are not at present in a position to trace out the events 
which culminate in this inactivity of the cerebral structures. The 
analogies between ordinary sleep and winter sleep or hibernation 
(§ 540) are probably real ; the chief difference appears to be that 
in the latter the diminished activity is due to an extrinsic cause, 
cold, and in the former to intrinsic causes, to changes in the 
organism itself ; but we saw in treating of hibernation, that 
intrinsic changes prepared the way for the action of external 
cold. It has been urged that during sleep the brain is anaemic, 
and though observations have yielded conflicting results, the evi- 
dence seems to be in favour of this view ; but even if this anaemia 
is a constant accompaniment of sleep, it must, like the vascular 
condition of a gland or any other active organ, be regarded as 
an effect, or at least as a subsidiary event, rather than as a pri- 
mary cause. Nor can the view which regards sleep as the result of 
a change in the mechanical-arrangements of the cranial circulation, 
such as either a retardation or acceleration of the venous outflow, 
be considered as satisfactory. The essence of the condition is 
rather to be sought in purely molecular changes ; and tlie 
analogy between the systole and diastole of the heart, and the 
waking and sleeping of the brain, may be profitably pushed to a 
very considerable extent. The sleeping brain in many respects 
closely resembles a quiescent but still living ventricle. Both are 
so far as outward manifestations are concerned at rest, but both 
may be awakened to activity by an adequately powerful stimulus. 
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Both, though quiescent, are irritable, in both the quiescence will 
ultimately give place to activity, and in both an appropriate 
stimulus applied at the right time will determine the change from 
rest to action. Just as a single prick will under certain circum- 
stances awake a ventricle, which for some seconds has been 
motionless, into a rhythmic activity of many beats, so a loud noise 
will start a man from sleep into a long day's wakefulness. And 
just as in the lieart the cardiac irritability is lowest at the beginning 
of the diastole and increases onwards till a beat bursts out, so is 
sleep deejHJst at its commencement after the day's labour ; thence 
onward slighter and slighter stimuli are needed to wake the sleeper. 
For judging of the depth of ordinary nocturnal sleep by the inten- 
sity of the noise required to wake the sleeper, it may be concluded 
that, increasing very rapidly at first, it reaches its maximum within 
the first hour ; from thence it diminishes, at first rajudly, but after- 
wards more slowlv. 

We cannot, however, at present make any definite statements 
concerning the nature of the molecular changes which determine 
this rhythmic rise and fall of cerebral irritability. The fact that 
the products of metabolic activity when they accumulate within 
a tissue appear to become in the end an obstruction to that 
activity, has suggested the idea that the presence in the cerebral 
tissue of an excess of the products of nervous metabolism is the 
cause of sleep ; and a parallel has been drawn between the slee]) 
of cerebral tissue and the diminished irritability of muscular tissue 
attending muscular fatigue, in which the products of muscular 
metabolism have been supposed (§ 86) to play an important part. 
Indeed lactic acid has been especially pointed to in this connec- 
tion ; but there is no solid reason for attributing any such import- 
ance to this particular substance ; and if during the rest of sleep 
this or any other metabolic product is washed out of the nervous 
tissue by the blood stream we should expect a greater, not a less 
supply of blood to the brain during sleep. Besides, if the mere 
accumulation of metabolic products of any kind were the cause 
of sleep, it is not clear why we should ever have any hope of 
waking More perhaps may be said in favour of the conception 
that during the waking hours the expenditure of oxygen ex- 
ceeds the income and that the quiescence, which we call sleep, 
comes from the exhaustion of the body's store of oxygen, more 
especially of that ' intramolecular ' oxygen of which we spoke (§ 358), 
in dealing with the respiration of the tissues. But to this view 
must be added some hypothesis, such as the byplay of some in- 
hibitor}' mechanism, whereby the respiratory centre is not roused 
to increased activity by this lack of oxygen (for as we have seen 
the breathing shares in tlie slumber of the body) though continuing 
to play with an amount of energy, which ]x»rmits a gradual 
restoration of the lost store of oxygen and so finally brings on 
the awakening which ends the sleep. And the necessity for such 
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a complication indicates that the explanation is, at present at 
least, inadequate. 

The phenomena of sleep shew very clearly to how large an 
extent an apparent automatism is the ultimate outcome of the 
effects of antecedent stimulation. When we wish to go to sleep 
we withdraw our automatic brain as much as possible from the 
influence of all extrinsic stimuli. We lie down in order to relieve 
the skeletal muscles and indeed the heart too, from the labour 
' entailed by the erect posture ; we put off the tight garments 
which continually spur the skin ; we empty the bladder to avoid 
the stimulus of its distension ; and we choose for sleep the night and 
a quiet place, drawing the curtains, in order that our eyes may be 
withdrawn from light and our ears from sounds. In this connec- 
tion may be quoted the interesting case which is recorded of a lad 
whose sensory tie with the external world was, from a complicated 
anaesthesia, limited to that afforded by a single eye and a single 
ear ; the lad could be sent to sleep at will, by closing the eye and 
stopping the ear. 

§ 981. The cycle of the day is however manifested in many 
otlier ways than by the alternation of sleeping and waking, with 
all the indirect effects of these two conditions. There is a diurnal 
curve of temperature, apparently independent of all immediate 
circumstances, the hereditary impress of a long and ancient sequence 
of days and nights. Even the pulse, so sensitive to all bodily 
changes, shews, running through all the immediate effects of the 
changes of tlie minute and the hour, the working of a diurnal in- 
fluence whicli cannot be accounted for by waking and sleeping, by 
working and resting, by meals and abstinence between meals. And 
the same may be said concerning the rhythm of respiration, and 
the products of pulmonary, cutaneous and urinary excretion. There 
seems to be a daily curve of bodily metabolism, which is not the 
product of the day's events. Within the day we have the narrower 
rhythm of the respiratory centre with the accompanying rise and 
fall of activity in the vaso-motor centres. And lastly, there stands 
out the fundamental fact of all bodily periodicity, that alternation of 
the heart's systole and diastole which ceases only at death. Though, 
as we have seen, the intermittent How in the arteries is toned down 
in the capillaries to an apparently continuous flow, still the con- 
stantly repeated cycle of the cardiac shuttle must leave its mark 
throughout the whole web of the body's life. Our means of inves- 
tigation are, however, still too gross to permit us to track out its 
influence. Still less are we at present in a position to say how far 
the fundamental rhythm of the heart itself, that rhythm which is 
influenced, but not created, by the changes of the body of which 
it is the centre, is the result of cosmical changes, the reflection as 
it were in little of the cvcles of the universe, or how far it is the 
outcome of the inherent vibrations of the molecules which make 
up its substance. 
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DEATH. 



When the animal kingdom is surveyed from a broad stand- 
point, it becomes obvious that the ovum, or its correlative the 
spermatozoon, is the goal of an individual existence ; that life is a 
cycle beginning in an ovum and coming round to an ovum again. 
The greater part of the actions which, looking from a near point 
of view at the higher animals alone, we are apt to consider as 
eminently the purposes for which animals come into existence, 
when viewed from the distant outlook whence the whole living 
world is sur\'eyed, fade away into the likeness of the mere byplay 
of ovum-bearing organisms. The animal body is in reality a 
vehicle for ova ; and after the life of the parent has become 
potentially renewed in the ofll'spring, the body remains as a cast- 
off envelope whose future is but to die. 

Were the animal frame not the complicated machine we have 
seen it to be, death might come as a simple and gradual disso- 
lution, the * sans ever}'thing ' being the last stage of the successive 
loss of fundamental powers. As it is, however, death is always 
more or less violent ; the machine comes to an end by reason of 
the disorder caused by the breaking down* of one of its parts. 
Life ceases not because the molecular powers of the whole body 
slacken and are lost, but because a weakness in one or other part 
of the machinery throws its whole working out of gear. 

We have seen that the central factor of life is the circulation 
of the blood, but we have also seen that blood is not only useless, 
but injurious, unless it be duly oxygenated ; and we have further 
seen that in the higher animals the oxygenation of the blood can 
only be duly afiected by means of the respirator}- muscular 
mechanism, presided over by the respirator}' centre in the bulb. 
Thus the life of a complex animal is, when reduced to a simple 
form, composed of three factors ; the maintenance of the circu- 
lation, the access of air to the haemoglobin of the blood, and the 
functional activity of the respirator}' centre ; and death may come 
from the arrest of either of these. As it has been put, death may 
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begin at the heart or at the lungs or at the brain. In reahty, 
however, when we push the analysis further, the central fact of 
death is the stoppage of the heart, and the consequent arrest of 
the circulation ; the tissues then all die, because they lose their 
internal medium. The failure of the heart may arise in itself, on 
account of some failure in its nervous or muscular elements, or l»v 
reason of some mischief affecting its mechanical working. Or it> 
stoppage may be due to some fault in its internal medium, such 
for instance as a want of oxygenation of the blood, which in turn 
may be caused by either a change in the blood itself, as in 
carbonic oxide poisoning, or by a failure in the mechanical 
conditions of respiration, or by a cessation of the action of the 
respiratory centre. The failure of this centre, and indeed that of 
the heart itself, may be caused by nervous influences proceeding 
from the brain, or brought into operation by means of the central 
nervous system ; it may, on the other hand, be due to an imperfect 
state of blood, and this in turn may arise from the imperfect or 
perverse action of various secretory or other tissues. The modes of 
death are in reality as numerous as are the possible modifications 
of the various factors of life ; but they all end in a stoppage of the 
circulation, and the withdrawal from the tissues of their internal 
medium. Hence we come to consider the death of the body as 
marked by the cessation of the heart's beat whenever that cessa- 
tion is one from which no recovery is possible ; and by this we are 
enabled to fix an exact time at which we say the body is dead. 
We can, however, fix no such exact time to the death of the 
individual tissues. They are not mechanisms, and their death is 
a gradual loss of power. In the case of the contractile tissues, we 
have apparently in rigor mortis a fixed term, by which we can 
mark the exact time of their death. If we admit that after the 
onset of rigor mortis recovery of irritability is impossible, then a 
rigid muscle is one permanently dead. In the case of the other 
tissues, we have no such objective sign, since the rigor mortis of 
other tissues manifests itself chiefly by obscure chemical signs. 
And in all cases it is obvious that the possibility of recovery, 
depending as it does on the skill and knowledge of the experi- 
menter, is a wholly artificial sign of death. Yet we can draw no 
other sharp line between the seemingly dead tissue whose life has 
flickered down into a smouldering ember which can still be fanned 
back again into flame, and the handful of dust, the aggregate of 
chemical substances into which the decomposing tissue finally 
crumbles. 

Moreover, the failure of the heart itself is at bottom loss of 
irritability, and the possibility of recovery here also rests, as far 
as is known at present, on the skill and knowledge of those who 
attempt to recover. So that after all the signs of the death of the 
whole body are as artificial as those of the death of the constituent 
tissues. 
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696 
„ lessened output of, in 
sleep, iv. 413 
„ cholalic, 747 
„ hippuric* chemical composition, 

650 
„ „ how formed in kidney, 

672 
y, hydrochloric, in gastric juice, 418 
„ lactic, in the blooKl, 51 
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Acid, lactic, isomeric variations of, 99 

note 
its effect on the heart, 303 
fermentation, 577 
„ uric, chemical composition, 649 
„ „ a result of special metabolism, 
757 
Acids, fatty, 428, 473 

„ in milk, 781 
„ in sebum, 695 
organic, in urine, 651 
various, in spleen-pulp, 748 
Action, currents or. 111, 124, 1044 

peristaltic, in plain muscular tis- 
sue, 159 
of the stomach, 459 
of intestine, 465 
increase<l in asphyxia, 

469 
of uretur, 664, 680 
of bladder, 682 
of gall-bladder, 708 
reflex, 179, 683 
„ purposive nature of, 181 
„ of spinal conl, 902—919 
„ automatic, 183, 920 
Addison's disease, 767 
Adenoid tissue in Ivmpathic glands, 45 
multiplication of leuco- 
cytes in, 45, 490 
stnicture of, 443 
seat of interchsnge be- 
tween blood and lymph, 
494 
Adipose tissue, structure of, 769 
After-birth, formation of, iv. 376 
After-images, iv. 75 

„ ,, negative and positive, iv. 128 
After-pains, services effected by, iv. 398 
Age, vascular changes due to, 343 

„ old, phenomena of, iv. 410 
Agminated follicles, 489 
'• Ague-cake," 743 

Air, tidal and stationary in lungs, 535 
M complementary, supplemental and 
residual, 536 
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Air, expired, changes of, 550, 552 
Albumin, acid- and alkali-, 19, 97 
Albumose, clotting prevented by, 29 
„ distinguished from peptone, 
869 
Alcohol, changes in proteids produced by, 
24 
,, physiological action, 348 
,, use in diet, 887 
Alimentary canal, vaso-constrictor nerves 
of, 322, 438 
structure, 377 
mucous membrane of, 378 
glands of, 379 
circular and longitudinal 

coats of, 456, 464 
spontaneous movements of, 

464, 465, 468 
nerve supply to coats, 466, 
467 

„ peristaltic action, 464 

,, mutuallv destructive juices 

of, 476 
,, absorption from, 481, 511 

Alkaloids, vegetable, their kinship to 

urea, 828 
Allantoin, iv. 390 
Allantois, growth of the, iv. 376 
Altitudes, liigh, dimini^ed oxygen pres- 
sure in, 575 
Alveolus of lung tissue, 527, 529, 532 
of gland, 380, 886 
,, Ijrmphatic, 492 

,, mammary, 777 

„ of pancreas, 391 
Alvergniat's gas-pump, 555 
Amblyopia, 1078 
Ammonia, mode of conversion into urea, 

756, 757 
Amnion, true and false, iv. 376, 385 
Amniotic fluid, iv. 385 

,, ,, function, iv. 386 

,, „ composition, iv. 390 

Amoebfe, 3 — 7 
Amoeboid movements of white corpuscles, 

38, 42, 166, 337, 490 
Amphibia, ending of nerve fibres in 
muscles of, 120 
urinary tubule in, 643 
double vascular supply to 
kidney, 666 
Ampullae of the semicircular canals, 

1009 
Amylolytic action of saliva, 361 
Anabolic changes of living substance, 42 
Anacrotic pulse, usually pathological, 

265, 271 
Anaemia, lessened number of red cor- 
puscles in, 34 
„ respiration impeded by, 629 
Anelectrotonus, 129 

„ relation to irritability, 

133 
"Animal starch," 730 
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Animals, cold-blooded, temperature of, 
809 
„ warm-blooded, 
810 

Annulus of Vieusaens, 299 
Anode, 60 

Aorta, proportion of sectional area of 
capillaries to the, 199 
„ comparative blood-pressure in, 

239 
„ closure of valves of, 246 
„ absence of nerves from, 272 
Aphasia, connection of with cortical 
lesion, 1053, 1056 
„ phenomena of, 1057 
Apncea, how produced, 603, 604 
Aqueduct of Sylvius, 930 
Aqueous humour, iv. 168 
Arachnoid membrane, 1125 
Arantii, corpus, 197 
Area, cortical motor, in dog, 10S5 

„ in monkey, 1038 
„ in anthropoid ape, 

1043 
„ in man, 1052 
„ mode of action of, 

1056 
„ for movements of 

the eyes, 1079 
„ for speech, 1058, 

iv. 826 
„ for movements of 

lar>'nx, iv. 825 
,, for respiratory 
movements, iv. 326 
,, for vision, 1081 
for smell, 1087 
for cutaneous sensations, 
1091 
„ diabetic, 730 
,, visual, iv. 81 
„ tactile, iv. 277 
Areolar tissue, 188 
Aristotle, experiment of, iv. 805 
Arterial pressure, 203, see also Blood, 

pressure of. 
„ tracings of, 206 
„ heart-beat in inverse 

ratio to, 805 
„ as affected by tonic con- 
traction, 807 
„ by quantity of 

blood, 841 
„ by exercise, 350 
„ vaso-motor action on, 
819, 327 
„ scheme, model of, 215 
„ tone, 808 

,, „ intrinsic nature of, 829 

Arterialization, effect of deficient, 622 
Arteries, effect of ligature on , 28, 202 
„ structure of, 193, 194 

elasticity and contractilitj o( 
198, 214, 806 
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Arteries, pulse in, 201, 209, 227 

changes of calibre in, 306, 622 
supply of vaso-motor nerves to, 

307, 319 
effect on blood-pressure of their 

contractility, 320 
intrinsic tone of muscular wall 

of, 329 
as affected by age, 343, iv. 411 
basilar, 627 
of the brain, 1131 
bronchial, 534, 617 
of the eye, iv. 166 
helicine, in erectile tissue,iv.371 
hepatic, 707 
radial, 257—260 
renal, 644, 657 

„ in amphibia, 666 
splenic, 737 
umbilical, iv. 383 
„ venous blood in the, iv. 884 
Arterioles, 193 
Artificial pulse, tracings of, 216, 258 
Arytenoid cartilages, iv. 308 
Ash of muscle, salts in, 102 
,, „ nerves, salts in, 123 
Asphyxia, phenomena of, 599, 606, 611, 
625 
increased peristaltic action in, 

469 
its effect on the vascular sys- 
tem, 624 
how produced, 599 
Astigmatism, iv. 48 
Ataxy, locomotor, 1103 
Atrophy, acute, of liver, decrease of urea 

in, 755 
Atropin, cardiac inhibition counteracted 
by, 300 
salivary secretion arrested by, 

400, 417 
its action on sweating, 700, 701 
its effect on the pupil, iv. 44 
,, on accommodation, iv. 45 
Auditory epithelium, structure, iv. 234 

„ hairs, iv. 233 
Auerbach, plexus of, 441 
Aura, fonns of, preceding epileptiform 

attacks, 1087, 1093 
Auricle, histolof(y of, 275 
Automatism of heart and brain, analogy 

of, 1115 
Automatic action, 183, 920 
Axis-cylinder of nerve fibre, 115, 116 

of nerve fibre, impulses 

tran8mitte<l bv, 118 
of nerve fibre,disintPgration 

of, after severance, 144 

process, in nerve cells of 

Spinal cord, 177, 178 
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Babe, the, composition of as compared 

with adult, iv. 403 
digestive processes of, iv. 405 
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Babe, nervous system of the, iv. 407 
Bacteria, ingestion of by white corpus- 
cles, 46 
results of their presence in ali- 
mentary canal, 428, 477 
Bacterium photometricum, its reaction 

towards light, iv. 115 
Bands, bright and dim, in muscle tissue, 

29 
„ ,, „ in cardiac tissue, 

275 
Banting, his method of reducing fatness, 

844 
Basis, molecular, of chyle, 500 
Bat, the, gastric glands of, 412 
Beats, in musical sounds, iv. 230 
Beehive, temperature of, 810 
Bertini, columns of, 636 
Bidder's ganglia in heart of frog, 278, 

279 
Bile, characters and composition, 421 
„ secretion of, 434, 435 
„ action on food, 424 
„ „ on fats, 475 
„ antagonistic to |)eptic action, 424, 

476 
„ storage of in gall-bladder, 435 
„ resorption of under pressure, 439 
„ osmotic passage of fat facilitated 

by, 517 
„ manufactured by hepatic cells, 713 
„ relation of to formation of urea, 

749 
„ foetal secretion of, iv. 389 
Bile-acids, their, formation, 747 
Bile capillaries, 710 
„ ducts, 708 
„ pigments, 38, 428, 744 
,, salts, 423 
Bilin, its composition, 424 
Bilirubin, its relations with hiematiii, 
35, 744 
composition of, 423 
formation of, 746, 748 
Biliverdin, its composition, 423 
Birth, changes of the lungs at, 537 

,, „ of circulation at, iv. 398 
Bladder, muscles of, 680 
Blasto<lermic vesicle, iv. 382 
Blind spot of retina, iv. 110 
Blindness, total and partial, 1077 
Blood, the, 13—53 

an internal medium of inter- 
changes, 13, 186, 191 
clotting, 15—30 

circumstances affecting, 20 
causes of, 26 
its relation to vascular walla, 27, 
339 
„ corpuscles, ser Corpuscles, blood- 
•laky,' how formetl, 32, 560 

,, results of injection of, 671 
chemical composition, 49 — 51 
specific gravity, 49 
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Blood, quantity and distribution, 52 

in a part, mode of meas* 

unng, 814 
results of changes in, 
341 
„ rate of flow in vessels, 220 

„ its dependence on vaso- 
motor action, 819 
amount driven by each heart-beat, 

201 , 253 
time occupied by one circulation, 
254 
,, quality of, its effect on heart-beat, 

303 
,, on peripheral re- 
bistance, 340 
as affected by exercise, 
349 
„ by deficient aeration, 
600 
„ in infant, iv. 406 
oedema due to changes in, 509 
respiratory changes in, 553 — 571 
gases of, 557 

„ how measured, 555 
entrance of oxygen into b^ diffu- 

sion, 526 
exit of carbonic acid from, 575 
relations of oxygen in, 557 

of i^bonic acid in, 570 
of nitrogen in, 571 
venous, its intluenee on muscular 
irritability. 148 
,, culv)ur of, 5t>5 
,, ^JHvtruln of, 565 
,, an excitant of rt*>piratory 

cent IV, 5i>8 
,. its slowiuj* ttUrt on heart- 

Ivat, 621 
,, arterial in colour during 

hiU'rnation, 820 
,, in unilnlical arteries, iv. 
8S4 
arterial, colour of, 565 
i'vMi>tancv o!" ivrventag^ of sugar 

in, 7J7 
proteivls oi the, S*J3 
ei>nis»' ot", in tVetiis iv. J^i>0 
ci»\ulaiii»n ot', .•* •/ Circulation, 
platelets, 47 

,, in r^'lation tt> inliam- 
juation. ?>$7 
pressure, arteri il anvl veTUHH com- 
ivii\\l, -Jv^-J, 20 v>, 215 
,, h»>w nhM«iurisl, 2^2. 207 
,, luvvle of reiiisTering, 204 
,, in arterit'N, 207 
„ in vein<, 20;^ 207 
,, in capir.i'ies, 2oS 
,, nature t'^ I causes of. 211 
., its ivlation to jvrinhei-Hl rv- 

>istance, 215 
„ to hedrt-beat,304, 
351 
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Blood pieasore, as alEDcted Iqr endiae 

inhibitkiii, S96 
„ by stuunlatMA of de- 
pressor, 324 
„ by gtimnlarion of sci- 
atic, 325 
„ by action of drngs, 340 
„ by cbaDges in amount 

of blmd, 342 
,, by respiration, 614 
in the kidneys, 657, 660, 

665 
in the brain, 1134 
in umbilical vein and artciy, 
iv. 383 
serum, constituents of, 19 
„ supply, its influence on mnscnlar 

initability, 146 
„ vessels, their influence on fluidity 
of blood, 28 
Blushing, its cause, 882, 847 
Body, the, characteristics of in life and 
death, 1, 2 
average composition of, 788 
metabolic processes of, 703 
changes during starvation, 789 
potential and actual energy of, 
801 

„ expenditure of energy by, 803 
„ sense of position of, 1012 
Bois-Beymond, du, his * key,* 61 
„ „ 11 on musile-currenta, 

109, 110 
Bone, presence of lymph in, 486 
Bowman, glands ol, iv. 247 
Brachial }»lexus, constrictor and dilator 

fibres in, 315 
Brain, the, leaction of, 123, 1138 

its action on spinal reflexes, 916 
embr}onic, 929 

])riniaiT vesicles of, 

929 * 
transfoiTuations of, 

930 
correspondence of with 
atlnlt brain, 935 
cerebral hemispheres, 930 

,, 1 elation of to crossed 

side of boily, 10^3 

„ theii* action not 

identical, 1118 
,, results of iTmoval of 

in frop. 999 
,, results ot removal of 

in birds, 1003 
,, results of removal 
of in mammals, 
IOCS, 1008 
„ lateral ventricles, 

931 
„ corpus striatum, 982 
lentirulari-s 

932 
callosom. 932 
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Brain, cerebral hemispheres, fornix, 932 
„ ,, choroid plexus, 934 
cerebellani, development of, 930, 
935 
„ peduncles of, 936, 998 
„ corpus dentatum of, 984 
„ relations of to the spinal 
cord, 1107 
„ „ histology, 1022 

„ crura cerebri, 930 

grey matter of, chief collections 
of, 952 
,, nature and relations 

of, 967 
„ central, 953, 1021 
„ nuclei of cranial 

nerves, 95 — 365 
„ superficial of cere- 
brum, 970, 1026 
„ ft of cerebellum, 
970, 1022 
„ interme<liate, of cru- 
ral system, 970 
,, corpus striatum, 971 
,, optic thalamus, 971 
„ cms, pes and teg- 
mentum, 972, 984 
,, „ internal capsule, 974 
„ „ nucleus lenticularis, 
974, 987 
,, nucleus caudatus, 

974 
„ nucleus amygdalas, 

978 
„ globus pallidus, 974 
„ putamen, 974 
,, pulvinar, 981 
„ substantia nigra, and 

red nucleus, 981 
„ pons, 982 
,, upiwr olive, 982 
„ other collections of, 

983 
„ corpora quadrige- 

mina, 983 
,, cor)»ora quadrige- 
niina anterior, 
their connection 
with vision, 1076 
„ ,, cor]>ora geniculata, 
983 
„ fibres of, arrangement, 984 

pedal and tegmental sys- 
tems, 984 
pedal system, longitu- 
dinal fibres of, 
987 
,, pyramidal tract, 

987 
,, anterior cortical, 

989 
„ posterior cortical, 

990 
„ from the nucleos 
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caudatus to the 
cms, 990 
Brain, fibres of tegmental system, longi- 
tudinal fibres, 991 
,, ,, cortical, 991 
„ ,, optic radiation, 991 
,, superior (Yeduncles of 
cerebellum, 993,1111 
„ fillet, 993 
,, longitudinal posterior 

bundle, 993 
„ tracts from the cor- 
pora quadrigemina, 
994 
,, transverse or commissural, 
994 
„ corpus callosum, 994 
„ anterior and {tosterior 
white commissures, 
995 
,, fornix, 995 
,, middle i)ed uncles of 
cerel)cllum, 995 
,, summary of relations of parts, 

996 
„ histological features, 1021 
„ histology of central and other grey 

matter, 1(>21 
„ of suiiertii'ial grey matter 

of cereljellnm, 1022 
,, of the nuclear layer of 

cerel»ellum, 102*2 
„ of the oell-s of Purkinj^ 

1022 
,, of cerebral cortex, 1026 
of cortex, pyramidal cells 

of, 1027 ' 
of cortex, layers of, 1029 
„ of parietal, occipital and 
frontal regions, 1030 
,, cortex, experimental interference 
with, 1035 
localization of function in, 

1036 
results of removal, 1049 
sources of energy of, 1115 
jwvrhical processes in the, 
1117, 1118 
„ optic tracts, 1(»74 
„ „ ,, eiuliugs of, 1075, 1076 
„ splanchnic fuuctiouK, 1114 
„ membranes of, 1125 
„ cerebn>-spinal fluid of, 1126 
,, arteries of, 1131 
,, venous sinuses of, 1133 
,, circulation in, 1134 
,, 8Upj»ly of blood to, 1136 
,, its condition durinjr sleep, iv. 414 
Breaking of the voice at pulwrty, iv. 332 
Breath, the first, cause of, iv. 393 
,, „ effect of, iv. 3i>3 

Breathing, nomial rate of, 542 

male and female, differences 
between, 543 
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Breathing, an involantary act, 584 

,, laboured, nervous mechanism 

of, iy. 824 
Blight's disease, oedema of, 509 
Broca's convoiution, 1053 
Bronchia of mammalian lung, 529 
Bronchioles „ „ 529, 532 

Brownian movements In molecular basis 

of chyle, 600 
Bruch, membrane of, iv. 23 
Brunner, glands of, 450 
Bnffy coat of clotted blood, 16 
Bulb, transformation of cord into, 937 
decussation of pyramids in, 937 
olivary and restifurm bodies, 
937 
„ calamus scriptorius, 937, 943 

fasciculus gracilis and f. cuneatus, 

939, 947 
sensory decussation in, 942 
reticular formation in, 944 
„ posterior fissure of, 943 
,, arcuate fibres, 944 
,, grey matter of, 944, 946 
,, olive, inferior, 945 
,, olivary nuclei, 945 

antero-lateral nucleus, 946 
fibres of, 948 
„ tubercle of Rolando, 948 
inter-relations of parts, 949 
restiform body, 950 
Bulbus arteriosus, absence of nerves in, 

277 
Burdach, column of, 870 
Burdon-Sanderson, his stethometer, 540 

Calamus scriptorius, 937, 948 
Calorimeters, 804 

Calcic phosphate, insolubility of curd 

dependent on, 875 
„ „ in milk, 782 

Calories, combustion of food expressed 

in, 802 
Canalis auricularis in lower vertebrates, 
277 
„ cochlearis, iv. 199 
,, reuniens, iv. 200 
Canal, cerebro-spinal, structure of, 1125 
Canals, semicircular, result of injury to, 
1009 
,, structure, iv. 198 
Capacity, vital, 538 
Capillaries described, 13 

,, their permeability, 18, 191, 

199 
„ structure, 190 
,, blood • interchanges effected 

in, 13, 186, 191 
„ calibre, 192, 334 

plasmatic layer in, 835 
proportion of sectional area 

of, to aorta, 199, 210 
measurements of blood-pres- 
sure in, 208 
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Capillaries, disappearapce of pulse in, 
209 
peripheral resistance in, 211 
lymph, their structure, 483 
of the kidney, 644 
bUe, 710 

Capillary circulation, normal pheno> 
mena of, 210, 834 
„ as affected by inflammatioo, 
336 
Capsule, Malpighian, 634, 639 
of kidney, 646 
Glisson's, 705 
of spleen, 735 
Tenon's, iv. 167 
Capsules, supra-renal, structure, 765 

„ ,, histology of, 766 

Carbo-hydrates in white corpuscles, 41 
in food stuffs, 856 
various forms of, 359 
in food, presence of gly- 
cogen dependent on, 
717, 720 
„ formation of fat from, 

773 
„ as foo<l, potential energy 
of, 802 
Carbon, inspired, retained in bronchial 

glands, 534 
Carbon monoxide, asphyxia from, 609 
Carbonic acid, see Acid, carbonic 
Cardio-^phic tracings, 244, 247 
Cardio-mhibitory centre, 295 
Casein, 367 

precipitation of, 874 
a constituent of milk, 781 
its formation in mammary gland, 
781 

Cartilage, passage of lymph in, 486 
thyroid, iv. 808, 313 
cricoid and arytenoid, iv. 308, 

313 
of Santorini, iv. 809, 818 
of Wrisbeig, iv. 811, 818 
of Luschka, iv. 818 
Cavities, serous, 487 
Cells, of adenoid tissue, 448 
„ albuminous in salivary glands, 887, 

889 
„ „ changes in, 407 

,, auditory epithelium, iv. 208 
„ cardiac muscular tissue, in frog, 

275. 292 

ft ft f» »» "» mam- 

mal, 276 

„ central, of gastric glands, 888, 419 

„ of cerebellum, 1022 

of cerebral cortex, 1026 

ciliary, 162 

„ action of chloroform on, 

166 

„ „ in trachea, 581 

,, of Claudius, iv. 215 

,, columnar of the villi, 445 
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columnar, fat absorbed by, 516 
coDnective tissue, 187 
of Corti, iv. 218 
of Deiters, iv. 218 
cylinder, of auditory epithelium, 
iv. 208 
„ of olfactory mucous 
membrane, iv. 246 
demilune, 888 
ditferentiation of, during develop- 

ment of ovum, 6 
endocanlial, 197 
epithelioid of ea])illaries, 191 
„ of arteries, 193 
„ of lymph vessels, 483 
epithelium, 163 
fat. 770 
ganglionic, 178 

„ of cardiac ganglia, 279 

goblet, of villus, 446 

in glands of Lieberktihn, 

449 
of tracheal mucous mem- 
brane, 531 
of grey matter, 177 
hair, inner and outer, of auditory 

epithelium, iv. 208, 217 
of Hensen, iv. 214 
hepatic, continuous activity of, 
437 
structure, 708 
work of, 713 
changes in, 719 
glycogen in, 720 
action on haemoglobin, 
746 

of lymph capillaries, 483 
of mammary gland, 778 
mucous, of cardiac glands of the 
stomach, 382 
of salivary glands, 385, 
409 
" loaded " and " un- 
loaded," 387 
nerve, of spinal ganglia, 173 

of splanchnic ganglia, 176 
spiral, 176, 279 
of ganglia of heart, 278 
of central nervous system, 
177 
ovoid, or (>arietal, of gastric glands, 

383, 412 
of pancreas, 391, 405 
of [Mrotid, 407 
•prickle,' of epidermis, 688 
01 (esophagus, 392 
pulmonary, of newt, 527 
of Purkinje, 277. 1023 
pyramidal, larj^e and small, 1027 
of sebaceous glands, 692 
secreting, series of events in, 413, 

419, 785 
of trachea, 531 
unipolar and multipolar, 279 
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Cells, of villi, 445 

„ ,, double function of, 528 

Cell-action in absorption, 523 
Cell-substance, milk [)artly formed from, 

779, 784 
,, „ sebum formed from, 693 

Cellulose, digestion of, in large intestine, 
478 
,, a food stuff for the herbivora, 
836 
Cement substance in capillaries, 190, 

192 
Centres, nervous, cardio-inhibitory, 295 
for deglutition, 453, 458 
,, lactation, 787 
,, micturition, 683 
„ „ inhibition of, 915 

„ movements of eyeball, iv. 151 
„ parturition, iv. 399 
,, phonation, iv. 326 
pupil-constiiclor, iv. 37 
for respiration, 585, 586 

automatic action of, 587» 

601 
regulation of, 596 
as affected by blood sup- 
ply, 598. 627 
activity of, increased by 
exercise, 602 
for sweating, 701 
posaible, for thermal changes, 

816 
trophic, for nutrition of nerves, 

853 
vaso motor, 323 

„ limits of, 326 

visual, higher and lower, 1083 
for vomiting, 461 
Cerebellar tract. 874, 890, 960, iv. 264 
Cerebellum, see Brain, cerebellum. 
Cerebral operations, time taken by, 1120 
Cerebrin in nerve tissue, 121 
Changes, anabolic and kataholic in living 

substance, 41, 822 
,, nervous regulation of, 
829 
diurnal, in functions, iv. 416 
Chauveau and Lortet, their haemato- 
chomometer, 223 
„ and Marey, their mode of 

measuring endocardiac 
pressure, 240 
Chest, expansion and contraction of, 

durini;^ respiration, 536 
Chest-voice, how produced, iv. 329 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration, 605 
Chiasma, optic, decussation of fibres in, 

1073 
Chloral, its effect on stimulation of de- 
pressor, 325 
Chlorides, their presence in senim, 50 
Chloroform, its effect on ciliary action, 

166 
Cholesterin, composition of, 422 
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CholesteriD, a constituent of bile, 422 
its presence in blood, 50 
„ in red corpuscles, 51 
„ in nerve substance, 121 
„ in gall stones, 121 
„ in milk, 781 
,, in the lens, iv. 29 
Chondrin, action of gastric juice on, 

874 
Chordae vocales, iv. 306 
Chorion, the, iv. 376 
Choroid, development of, iv. 4, 5 
structure of, iv. 21 

Eigment of, iv. 23 
lood supply of, iv. 165 
Chromogeus, their presence in urine, 652 
Chyle, characters of, 499 

molecular iMsis of, 500 
passage of fat into, 512, 517 
presence of sugar in, 513 
absence of peptone in, 514 
elaboration of, in the villus, 517 
Chyme, how formed, 471 
Cilia, 162 

of tracheal mucous membrane, 

531 
of bronchial mssages, 533 
of urinary tubule of frog, 641 
Ciliary movements, 55, 162 

,, circumstances affect- 

ing, 163 
processes, iv. 23 

plexuses, aqueous humour fur- 
nished by, iv. 168 
,, zone, iv. 26 
„ muscle, iv. 28 
Circulation of the blood, main facts of 
201 
capillary, 210, 334 
hydraulic principles of, 211, 

212 
aids to, 219 
methods of measuring its 

velocity, 220 
time occupied by circuit, 

225, 254 
constant and variable factors 

of, 343 
changes in, 344 
causes of irregularity in, 
345 
,, of cessation of, 346 
effect of asphyxia on, 626 
slowing of duiing hiberna- 
tion, 820 
renal, 644, 657 
placental, iv. 383 
early foetal, iv. 383 
late foetal, iv. 390 
changes of, taking place at 
birth, iv. 393 
Circus movements, 1017 
Cisterna magna Iym]>hatica of frog, 487 
Clarke's column of spinal cord, 869 
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Claustrum, the, 1029 
Clotting of blood, 15—30 

retarded by cold, 16 

by addition of saline 

solutions, 16, 22 
by presence of oil, 21 
by carbonic acid in 

blood, 21 
by injection of albu- 
mose, 29 
causes of, 26 
in the living body, 28 
favoured bv pi'esence of foreign 

bodies. 21, 28, 48 
of fluids other than blood, 23 
of mnsle plasma in rigor mortis, 

40, 98, 99 
small amount of fibrin required 

for, 50 
of lymph, 497 
Coagulation of proteids by heat, 18 
Cochlea of ear, iv. 179 
,, structure, iv. 202 
„ its several parts, iv. 211 
„ basilar membrane of, iv. 212 
„ measurements of parts of, iv. 222 
Cohnheim's an*as, 91 
Coitus, behaviour of spermatozoa after, 

iv. 311 
Cold, its influence on clotting, 1621 

on irritabUity of mus- 
cle and nerve, 146 
on vaso - constrictor 

action, 348 
on skin action, 674 
,, great, lowering of metabolism by, 

819 
„ terminal organs for sensation of, 

iv. 281 
,, sensations of, due to changes of 
skin-temperature, iv. 278 
Colostrum, com(>osition of, 783 
Colour sensations, many kinds of, iv. 84 

mixing of, iv. 85, 87, 

91 
characters of, iv. 88 
Young - Helmholtz's 

theory of, iv. 91 
Hering's theory of, iv. 

93 
due to metabolic 

changes, iv. 94 
in relation to intensity 

« 

of stimulus, iv. 107 
nnequal change of, 
under diminishing 
light, iv. 108 
„ vision, variations in, iv. 99 
„ blindness, iv. 99 

different kinds of,i v.lOO 
dichromic in nature, 

iv. 100 
Young - Helmholtz * s 
theory of, iv. 101 
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Colour blindnessi Hering*8 theory of, 

iv. 102 
„ „ absolute, iv. 105 

Coloarx, complementary, iv. 89 
„ primary, iv. 91 
„ of arterial and venous blood, 
668—565 
Columns of spinal cord, 868 
Combustion of various foods, rates of, 

compared, 802 
Connective tissue, structure of, 187 
,, corpuscles, 189 
„ "loose," 188 
„ action of gastric juice on, 

374 
„ retiform or reticular, 448 
in relation to lymphatic 
vessels, 481 
,, to lymph spaces, 485, 
486 
Constant current, its action, 126 

,, ,, as compared with in- 

duction shock, 134 
Commissure, inferior optic, 1074 
Commissures of cord, anterior and pos- 
terior, 858, 863 
Cones of retina, iv. 62 et sup. 
„ „ approximate dimensions 

of, iv. 81 
Coni vasculosi of testis, iv. 365 
Conjunctiva, structure of, iv. 173 
Couscioujiuess, its connection with ner- 
vous action, 911 
Consonants and vowels, iv. 334 

manner of formation, iv. 337 
clajisification of, iv. 338 
Constriction of arteries, 307 

„ of pupil a reflex act, iv. 37 

Constrictor fibres, 312 
Contour, double, of nerve fibre, 114 
Contractile tissues, the, 54 — 167 

,, material of muscle tissue, 153 

Contractility, 56, 166 
Contraction of mu.scle, movements of 
Ixxly due to, 54 
simple and tetanic, 58 
graphic method of record- 

ing, 58 
simple, phenomena of, 68 
tetonic, 78, 82 
of skeletal muscles tetanic 

in character, 81, 1066 
wave of, 86 
visible changes of muscle 

during, 91 
nature of act of, 94, 151 • 
chemical changes due to, 

102 
heat given out during, 104 
making and breaking, 126 
influence of nature of 

stimulus on, 136 
prolonged, of red muscle, 
140 
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Contraction, 


» as influenced by load. 




141 
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idio-muscular, 143 
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exhausting effects of the 




products of, 150 
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result of chemical changes 




in. 151 
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of uustriated muscle, 159 
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peristaltic, 159 


It 


spontaneous, 160 


tt 


tonic, 162 


It 


relation of amoeboid move- 




meuts to, 166 


It 


of arterial muscular fibre. 
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of heart, auricular and ven- 




tricular synchro- 




nous, 252 


*f 


,, features of, 286 


tt 


of villus, 519 


Contmctions, peristaltic, in plain, muscu- 




lar tissue, 159 


•f 


,, of ureter, 664, 680 
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„ of bladder, 682 


If 


,, of the stomach, 459 
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,, of the intestine, 465 
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„ of gall-bladder and 




duct, 708 


tt 


rhythmical, of spleen tissue. 




741 


•f 


,, of the uterus during 




pregnancy, i v. 395 


•• 


„ „ during * lalx)ur,' 




iv. 396 


If 


„ „ after parturition. 




iv. 398 


If 


,, ,, intrinsic nature 




of, iv. 400 
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of the abdominal walls, 464, 




iv. 397 


Contrast visual, simultaneous, iv. 126 


»» »» 


successive, iv. 128 


Conns medullaris, 878 


Convulsions, 


anemic, how produced, 607 


Co-ordination of movements, machinery 




of, in binls, 1009 


If 


,, machinery of, in 




mammals, 1011 


1* 


„ machin<'ry of, in 




man, 1012 


11 


„ parts of middle 




brain concem«<i 




in, 1019 
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of ocular movements, iv. 148 


tt 


,, „ nervous mecha- 




ni.sm govern- 




ing, iv. 151 


Cord, spinal, 


, 169, 849—928 
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general feature-^, 856 


ft If 


white matter, fitru(rture,859 
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,, tracts of, di'limita- 




tion of. 869, 872 
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neuroglia, 8.'>9, 860 
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„ structure, 862 
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spinal, grey matter, 859, 861, 880, 


Corpus ( 


callosum, 


, 982, 933, 994 






896 
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lutenm, i 


iv. 358 


1* 
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„ „ nature of, 895 
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spongiosum, iv. 870 
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>f 


central canal, and substantia 


>> 


striatum 


, 932, 971, 974. 992 






gelatinosa, 863 


>f 


subthalamicum, 982 
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>» 


grouping of nerve cells, 865 


Corpuscles of 1 


Dlood, not an essential 
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f» 


ascending and descending 






part of clot, 16 






degeneration, 870, 872 


99 


ff 


relations with the 


•t 
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connections of nerve roots, 






plasma, 27 






876 


If 


connective tissue, 189 
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>> 


special features of the seve- 
ral regions, 878—895 


• > 


ff 


their relations with 
epithelioid lym- 
pnatic plates, 485 
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99 


variation in sectional area 










of white matter, 879 
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cartilage, presence of glyco- 


ff 
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variation in sectional area 






sen in, 729 






of grey matter, 880 
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colostrum, 788 
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coarse of pymuiidal tracts 


»> 


Malpighian, of spleen, 738 






in the, 888 
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red and white, relative pro- 
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>> 


cerebellar tract, 890 






portions, S8 
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>» 


median i)osterior tract, 891, 
894, 900 
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tt 


„ composition,39— 
50 
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antero • lateral ascending 
tract, 895 
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„ capillary walls 
permeable by, 
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coramissaral tracts and 






191 






transverse connections, 


tt 


red. 


microscopic appearance, 






900 
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reflex actions of, 180, 902— 
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ff 


stmctnre, 32 






919 
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ff 


chemical composition. 
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„ complexity of, 908 
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,, relations to con- 


ff 


ff 


method of counting, 34 






sciousness, 911 
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ff 


their life and death. 


9f 
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„ in man, 912 






85 


99 
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„ inhibition of, 915 
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ff 


their destruction in the 
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)) 


,, time required for, 






liver, 86 






818 


ff 
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as oxygen bearers, 33, 
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)) 


automatic actions of, 920 — 






35,' 566 






928 


ft 
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formed in red marrow 


ff 
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action in disease, 927 






of bones, 37, 38 


tl 


»» 


hypothetical segmentation 
of, 896, 1067 
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fi 


their passage through 
the capillaries, 335 


|» 
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motor mechanisms of, 1102 


If 


11 


diapedesis of, 338 
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)) 


lym])hatic arrangements of. 


>l 


fi 


proportion of in fcetal 
blood, iv. 384 






1125 






Corium, 686 


It 


white {see also Leucocytes), 


Cornea, nutrition of, 486 






their connection 


f > 


structure of, iv. 25 






with clotting, 29 


>» 


blood supply to, iv. 165 
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II 


appearance and struc- 


f» 


nerve fibres of, iv. 272 






ture of, 38, 39 


Cornu, 


, anterior, of cord, 858 


f» 


It 


composition of, 39, 


tt 


„ nerve cells of, 177, 865 






41,51 


ti 


,, connection of afferent 


If 


ft 


ty])e of all living tis- 






with efferent fibres 






sue, 41, 44 






in, 182 
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amoeboid movements 
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])Osterior, 858 






of, 38, 42, 166, 335, 


f> 




,, nerve cells of, 867 






337 


Corpora geniculatii, 983, 1075, 1076 
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It 


origin, 44 


f > 


quadrigemina, grey-matter of, 983 
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It 


work, 46 
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,, connections of, 994 
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II 


granulation in, 47 


tt 




,, connection of with 
vision, 1076 


II 


It 


behaviour in inflam- 
mation, 336—338 


f» 




„ considerations touch- 


II 


11 


their migration, 337 






ing the, 1112 
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Pacinian, iv. 268 


)t 


cavernosa, iv. 370 


If 


Grandry's, iv. 270 


Corpus Arantii, 197 


ff 


touch 


I, iv. 270 
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Cortex, 9ee Brain, Cortex. 
Corti, organ of, iy. 205, 218, 214, 284 
„ features of^ iv. 222 

rods of, ir. 214 
„ inner and outer, iv. 216 
„ cells of, iv. 218 
Coughing, 631 
Cowper, fflands of, iv, 370 
Cramp, aoolished by anelectrotonus, 188 
Crassamentum, or clot, 15 
Cream, 782 
Cretinisin, 764 
Crico-arytenoid mnacle, the posterior, iy, 

820 
Crioo- thyroid muscle, iy. 321 
Cricoid cartilage, iy. 308 
CristSB acustica, iy. 202 

„ ,, structure, iy. 206 

Croaking of frog, connection of, with 

corpora quadrigemina, 1113 
Crura cerebri, ue Brain. 
Crying, 681 

Crypts or glands of Lieberkiihn, 448 
Curd, 375 

Curdling of milk, phenomena of, 874, 781 
Currents of action, in a muscle, 111 

in a uenre, 124 
as started by excita- 
tion of cortex, 1044 
„ of rest in a muscle, 107 
,, „ „ in a nerye, 128 

„ „ in electrotouus, 181 
electrical, constant and induced, 
59,60 
„ interrupted or fara- 
daic, 65 
,, electrotonic, 130 
Cunres, mode of measuring, 283, note 
Cutaneous sensatiouM, see Sensations, 

cutaneous. 
Cutis yera, 686 
Cyanogen compounds, their relation to 

urea, 649, 759 
Cycle, cardiac, described, 229, 246 

duration of phases, 249, 
250 
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Death, a gradual process, 1 

slow clotting of blood after, 27 
of bloo<l corpuscles, 88, 46 
from failure of heart's action, 846 
from high temperature, pheno- 
mena of, 818 
phenomena of, iy. 417 
Decidua, formation of, iv. 375 
„ reflexa, iy. 375 

,, abitorption of, iy. 880 
yera, iy. 875 

,, absorption of, iy. 880 
serotina, iy. 875 

„ its transformation into 
the placenta, iy.376 
„ expulsion of after parturition, 
iy. 898 
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Decussation of the pyramids, 889, 989 — 

942, 1046 
„ superior or sensory, 948 
„ of optic fibres, 1073 
,, in relation to moyements 
of pupil, iv. 39 
Defecation, how effectea, 463 
Degeneration of seyered nenre, 144 

of muscle after severance of 

nerve, 145 
of constrictor prior to di- 
lator fibres in seyered 
nerve, 315 
of nerve fibres in mixed 

nerve, 858 
ascending and descending 
tracts in spinal conC 
870—875 
calcareous and fatty, iv. 41 
Deglutition, how effecteil, 452 

different stages of, 454 
a reflex act, 455 
movements of oesophagus in, 
457 

Deiters cell, 860, iv. 218 
Dentition, temporary, iv. 408 
,, permanent, iv. 408 
Depressor nerve, 328, 851 
Dermis, stnicture of, 686 
Descemet or Desmours, membrane of, iv. 

26 
Despretz signal, 78, 74 
Dextrins, characters of, 859 
Dextrose, reactions of, 859 

appearance of, in liver after 

death, 716 
as food of muscle, 824 
Diabetes, natural and artificial, 780 
Diapedesis of red corpuscles. 338 
Diaphragm, lymph stomata on tendon 
of, 488 
method of recording moye- 
ments of, 541 
its movements during re- 
spiration, 543 
,. tetanus of.produoed by stim- 

ulation of vagus, 590 
Diastole of heart's action, 229, 282 
Dicrotism in pulse tracings, 264 
causes of, 267 
less marked in rigid arteries, 

269 
natural, 788 
Diet, ayerage, 802 
,, normal, composition of, 883 
,, need of the three classes of food 

stuffs in, 835 
,, yalne of alcohol in, 837 
,, vegetable, physiological yalne of, 

839, 841 
„ modifications of, with regard to 

size of body, 
842 
„ to climate, 848 
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Diet, modiiications of, to labonr, 845 
„ „ f, to mental work, 

846 
" Differential capacity, extreme," 588 
Diffusible substances, absorption of, 520 
Diffusion, laws of, 521 

passage of gases in the tissues 

by. 626 
in air of lungs, 535 
Digestion, tissues and mechanisms of, 
855—525 
of living tissues, 420 
muscular mechanisms of, 452 
effects on, of presence of bac- 
teria, 428, 477 
main products of, 511 
course taken by products of, 

512 
gastric, 365 

„ circumstances affect- 
ing, 371 
„ gross effect of, 471 
,, time needed for, 472 
pancreatic, 426 
salivary, 358 
infantine, iv. 404 
Digitalis, physiologiiral action of, 676 
Dio])tric mechaniKnis, iv. 1 

„ apparatus, simple form of, iv. 6 
,, ,, imperfections in, iv.47 

"Discrimination j«eriod." 1122 
Discus prolifferus, iv. 355 
Distance, judgment of, iv. 160 
Distension of lungs after birth, cause of, 

537 
Diuretics, their mode of action, 664, 676 
Diumnl curves of functions, iv. 416 
Division of labour, pliysiological, 6 
Dog, pancreas of, 401 
,, submaxillary gland of, 401 
,, ,, nerve supply to, 397 

„ succus entoricus of, 430 
,, nerves of alimentary canal, 466 
,, saliva of, 470 
„ composition of hnemoglobin in blood 

of, 560 
„ cortical motor area in, 1035 
Dropsy, character of lymph in, 498 
Drowning, 608 

Duct, thoracic, structure of, 482 
Ducts, salivary, 387 

,, hepatic unci cystic, 708 
Ductus endolymphaticns, iv. 200 
,, ejaculatorius. iv. 370 
,, venosus, fnptal blood carried to 

the heart by, iv. 390 
„ arteriosus, fcetal circulation 

through the,iv.392 
obliteration of after 
birth, iv. 393 
Dudgeon's sphygmo^ph, 256 
Dura mater, 1125 
Dyspnoea, at high altitudes, 575 
nature of, 698, 600 
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Dyspnoea, cardiac, 627 

its effect on tlie kidney, 661 
sweating caused by, 701 
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Ear, structure, iv. 176—179 
„ embryonic history of, iv. 176 
„ otic vesicle, iv. 177 
„ general relation of parts, iv. 177 
„ cochlea, iv. 179 
„ general use of parts, iv. 180 

tympanum, conducting apparatus 
of, iv. 181, 190 
,, muscles of, iv. 194 

auditory ossicles, iv. 181 

,, attachments of,iv.l87 
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„ Eustachian tube, iv. 196 

,, vestibule, parts of, iv. 198 

„ ,, perilymph cavity of, iv. 

200 
„ of rabbit, vaso-motor control of cir- 
culation in, 308 
Egg-albumin, coagulation of, 367 

its conversion into add 
albumin, 868 
Elastic fibres in connective tissue, 189 

,, membrane of arteries, 193 
Elasticity, diminished, in exhausted 
muscles, 149 
of arteries, as affecting circu- 
Ution, 212 
,, as affecting di- 
crotism, 269 
of lungs, amount of pressure 
exerted bv, 637 
Elastin, in yellow elastic fibres, 190 
Electric changes during musile contrac- 
tion, 106 
,, in a nerve impulse, 123 
stimuli described, 59 
spark, vision by illumination of, 

iv. 74 
currents, their development by 

retinal j^rocesses, iv. 122 
oi^ns of certain animals, 120, 
165 
Electrotonu.s, features of, 128 
Electrotonic currents, 130 
Embryo of mammal, undifferentiated 
protoplasm in, 36 
development of red corpuscles 

in, 37 
glycogen in muscles of, 101, 721^' 
development of adipose tissue 

in, 773 
of nerve fibre, 870 
of brain, 929 
growth of, iv. 376 
respiration of, iv. 382 
nutrition of, iv. 382—394 
supply of oxygen to the, iv. 382 
Emetics, various, action of, 462 
Emission of semen, iv. 372 

,, the striated muscles con- 
cerned in, iv. 878 
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Emission of semen, the nervous centre 

for, iv. 373 
Emotions, as affecting respiration, 588, 
697 
„ respiratory mechanism a means 

of expressing, 630 

„ their effect on secretion of urine,677 

„ ,, of saliva, 398 

on splanchnic functions, 

1114 

Emulsion of fats, action of bile and pan- 

creatic juice on, 425, 474, 516 
End-bulbs, structure of, iv. 268 
End-plates of nerves, probable action of 

urari on, 58 
„ the two narts of, 119 
„ their analogy with elec- " 
trie organs of ani- 
mals, 120, 155 
Endocardium, its structure, 197 
Endolymph of semicircular canals, in re- 
lation to coordinate move- 
ments, 1011 
secretion of, in otic vesicle, 

iv. 177 
nature of, iv. 210 
Energy, potential, of bodies living and 
dead, 1 
of living body expended in work, 

2, 805 
of (lead body shewn as heat, 8 
renewed and set free by different 

tissues, 6 
set free by breaking down of 

living substance, 1 
of muscle and nerve, 151 — 164 
of the body, income of, 801 

expenditure of, 803 
potential, of various diets, 801, 
833 
Entoptic phenomena, iv. 51 
Ependyma, the, 953, 1021 
Epidermis structure of, 687 

,, prickle cells of, 688 

Epididymis, iv. 365 

,, action of in emission, iv. 372 

Epiglottis, the, iv. 308 

,, cushion of the, iv. 313 

Epithelioid or endothelial cells of capil- 
laries, 190, 191 
Epithelium, ciliated, 162 

cells, their action in ab- 
sorption, 523 
renal, secretion by the, 665 
auditory, 176 
germinal, iv. 354 
Equilibrium, nitrogeneous, 795 

,, sense of, 1012 

Erect posture, how preserved, iv. 847 
Erectile tissue, structure and action of, 

iv. 870 
Erection of penis, see Penis. 
Eructation, composition of gases of, 473 
Erythrodeztrin, 859 
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Eserln, pupil-contraction caused by, iv. 

48 
Evaporation, temperature of body regu- 
lated by, 699 
Eupncea, 598 
Eustachian valve in adult life, 229 

,, »> in foetal life, iv. 391 

Eustachian tube, iv. 183, 196 
Excretin a faecal constituent, 480 
Excretion, tissues of, 8 
Exercise, effect of, on the muscles, 148 
,, on vascular mechanism, 

349, 850 
,, on respiration, 627 
„ on the secretion of urea, 

805 
„ on the production of 
heat, 813 
production of carbonic acid in- 
creased by, 806 
visual dis(rrimination increased 

by, iv. 83 
tactile perceptions increased 
by, iv. 277 
Exhanstion of muscle and nerve tissue, 
143 
of musoles, 149 
auditory effects of, iv. 228 
ExpirAtion, how effected, 547 
Extractives, various, of spleen pulp, 743 
of the supra-renal oody, 766 
of the thymus, 768 
their vsluo in diet, 800, 887 
Eye, the, nature of movements caus«i by 
stimulation of cortex, 1079 
,, ffeneral structure, iv. 2 
„ aevelopment of, iv. 5 
,, structure of the investments of, iv. 

21—30 
,, changes in during accommodation, 

iv. 18 
,, sclerotic coat, iv. 21 
,, choroid coat, iv. 21 
,, suprachoroidal membrane, iv. 22 
,, ciliary processes, iv. 23 
„ iris, iv. 24 
,, cornea, iv. 25 
,, ciliary zone, iv. 26 
,, ,, muscle, iv. 26, 28 
,, lens, iv. 28 

,, ,, changes of curvature of, iv. 31 
,, suspensory lignment, iv. 29 
,, humour of, vitreous, iv. 4, 29, 170 
,, ,, R«|ueou8, iv. 6, 168 

,, disgrammatic, iv. 10 
,, accommodation of, iv. 13 — 20 

„ for far and near ob- 
jects, iv. 13 
„ changes during, iv. 17 
,, mechani.sm of, iv. 31 

„ nervous, iv. 45 
associated movements 

in, iv. 46 
iroperfectioni of iv. 47. 
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constrictor infloences on, iv. 84 — 

40 
dilator influences on, iv. 41 — 43 
emmetropic, iv. 16, 47 
myopic, iv. 16, 47 
hypermetropic, iv. 17, 47 
presbyopic, iv. 17 
pnpil, movements of, iv. 84—46 
constriction and dilation of, 

iv. 34 
nerves supplying, iv. 85 
constriction of, a reflex act, 

iv. 87 
changes in through action of 
cervical sympathetic, iv. 40 
nature of dilating mechan- 
ism, iv. 41 
action of drugs and other 
agencies, iv. 48 
retina, development of, iv. 2 

a part of the brain, iv. 4 
structure of, iv. 65 — 70 
junction of optic nerve with, 

iv. 55 
layers of, iv. 56 
neuroglial elements, iv. 57 
nervous elements, iv. 59 
rods and cones, iv. 59 — 62 
function of, iv. 

119 
possible differ- 
ences be- 
tween, iv. 151 
rods, presence of visual pur- 
ple m the, iv. 118 
inner nuclear layer, iv. 62 
layer of ganglionic cells,iv.64 

,, of optic fibres, iv. 64 
macula lutea and fovea cen- 
tralis, iv. 66 
blood vessels of, iv. 67 
pigment epithelium, iv. 68, 

118 
stimulation of, by other 
agencies than light, iv. 76 
visual areas of, iv. 81 
intrinsic light of, iv. 97 
colour-blindness of periph- 
ery, iv. 106 
blind spot of, iv. 110, 156 
photochemistry of, iv. 115 
effect of compression of the 

eyeball on the, iv. 108 
conesponding or identical 

points, iv. 187, 158 
lines of separation, iv. 189 
retinal structures, fatigue of, iv. 118 
retinal procps.ses, electric currents 

developed by, iv. 122 
muscles, ocular, iv. 143, 145 
nutrition of, iv. 164 — 171 
arrangement of blood vessels, iv. 164 
vaso-motor changes in, iv. 166 
lymphatics and Iymph-8pare8,iv.l64 
protective mechanisms, iv.l72 — 176 
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Eye, protective mechanisims, eyelids and 

their muscles, iv. 
172 
coinunctiva and its 

glands, iv. 173 
Meibomian and la- 
chrymal glands, 
iv. 174 
in old age, iv. 411 
Eyeball, rotouon of, iv. 184, 140 
movements of, iv. 139 
primary position of, iv. 189, 141 
muscles of, iv. 143 
simultaneous movements, iv.l48 
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Faeces, composition of, 479 

Fainting, a result of cardiac inhibition, 

297, 845 
Fallopian tube, iv. 851 

„ „ reception of ovum by 

the, iv. 858, 360 
Falsetto voice, iv. 831 
Falx cerebri, iv. 87 

Fasciculus gracilis and f. cuneatns, 939 
Fat, its presence in chyle, 499 

amount absorbed during digestion 

512 
mode of absorption, 517 
formation of, 726, 772, 797 
history of, 769—776 
increase of, in cell substance, 770 
disappearance of, from cells, 771 
nature of, in adipose tissue, 772 
limits to constniction of, 775 
its potential energy as food, 802 
stora^ of, in the Inxiy before hiber- 
nation, 821 
Fats in white corpuscles, 41, 42 
in the blood, 50 
in chyle, 449 
in nerve tissue, 115, 121 
in food stuffs, 366 
action of gastric juice on, 365, 471 
„ of bile, 425 
„ of pancreatic juice, 429 
emulsification of, during digestion. 

426, 474, 616 
course taken by, in digestion, 512, 

516 
change of, in the lacteal radicle, 517 
various, melting points of, 775 

„ of milk, 781 
as food, metabolism lessened by, 
785, 797 
Fat- cells, structure of, 770 
Fattening, aids to, 844 
Fatigue, its effect on muscnlar initt- 
bility, 189, 148 
sense of, its nature, 149 
retinal, negative images pro- 
duced by, iv. 128 
auditory, iv. 228 
Feet, sweating in dogs and cats only 

present in the, 700, note 
Fehling's fluid, ai test for dextrose, 859 
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Fenestra ovalis and fenestra rotunda of 

ear, iv. 180 
Fenestrated membrane of arteries, 194 
Ferment, fibrin, efficient cause of co- 
agulation, 24, 26 
tlie amylolytic, in saliva, 362 
„ destroyed by gastric juice, 
365 

Ferments, organized and unorganized, 
362, note 
„ their presence in urine, 652 

Ferrein, pyramids of, 638 
Fever, metabolism heightene4l by, 818 
Fibres, muscular, see Muscle. 
,, nerve, see Nerves. 
,, elastic, in connective tissue, 190 
„ in dermis, 687 
of brain, see Brain, fibres of. 
FibriUse of muscle substance, 91 
„ gelatiniferous, 188 
,, of dermis, 686 
Fibrin, of the blood, 15 

,, its development during clotting, 

16 
„ its proteid nature, 17 
„ structure, 18 

causes of its H|)po»rance, 20 
action of gastric juice on, 367, 
370 

„ in clotting lymph, 497 
Fibrin-ferment, 24, 26 
Fibrinogen, its precipitation from plasma, 
23 
„ its conversion into fibrin, 
25, 26, 30 
Fick, his spring manometer, 255 

,, his pneuiiiatograph, 540 
Fimbria, ovarian, iv. 352 
Fingers, clubl>ed, in phthisis, 831 
Flatulence, 473 

Flavours, sense of smell appealed to by, 
iv. 259 
,, localization of seat of percep- 
tion of, iv. 263 
Flourens, ' nrend vital ' of, 585 
Fluid, serous, 23 
„ ,, its identitv with lymph, 487, 

499 
„ in diet, 838 

cerebro-spinal, its sonri'es 1126 
„ characters of, 1 1 28 
,, renewal of, 1129 
,, pui|)oses served by, 1 130 
amniotic, iv. 385 

its functions, iv. 386 
com|>osition, iv. 390 
Fluidity of living bloo<l, 26 

,, of blocMl in the vessels after 
death, 27 
Follicles, solitary and agminated, 489 
Graafian, iv. 354 

,, structure, iv. 355 
„ ovum nourished by, iv. 
357 
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Fcetus, nourishment and respiration of, 
iv. 382 
„ swallowing movements executed 

by, iv. 386, 389 
,, transmission of food-material to 

the, iv. 386 
„ growing ditferentiation of tissue 

in, iv. 388 
,, movements of, iv. 389 
,, digestive functions, iv. 389 
„ ciKulation in, iv. 390 
„ expulsion of, iv. 397 
Fontana, snaces of, iv. 27 
Food, amceboid absorption of, 3 

carried to the tissues by the blood, 8 
its gradual change into living 

subttancc, 42 
ingestion of, by white corpuscles, 

42, 46 
its effect on vascular mechanism, 351 
effect of its presence on gastric 

secretion, 402 
,, on pancreatic se* 

cretion, 433 
,, on bile secretion, 

435 
,, on stomach move- 
ments, 465 
„ on intestinal move- 
ments, 468 
„ as acted on by saliva, 358 

by gastric juice, 365 
by bile, 424 
by |Mi no reatic juice, 429 
,, „ „ by succus entericus,430 
„ peptogenous, 419 

chants of, in the alimentary canal, 

470 
as income comp;ired with output 

of material, 791 
potential energy supplied by, 801 
Food-stuffs, classification of, 355 

changes of, in the body, 632 
relative digestibility of, 717 
fatty and carbohydrate, 797 
peptones and salts, 799 
various, in normal diet, 
833—5 
Foramen of Monro, 931, 933 
of Majendie, 1127 
ovale, course of frptal circula- 
tion through the, iv. 
891 
,, gradual occlusion of the, 
iv. 394 

Fornix, development of the, 932, 995 
Fovea centralis, the, iv. 66 
,, ,, region of distinct vision in, 

iv. 80 
Freezing, its effect on mus<le, 98 
Friction, |»eripheral, as affecting circula- 
tion, 211, 214 
Frog, rheoscopic, 112 

capillary circulation in, 209 
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Fn^ brainless, phenomena shewn by, 
56, 180, 999 
cisterna magna lymphatica in, i87 
lymph-hearts of, 502, 509 
winter, possible source of glycogen 
store in, 827 
Foscin, its presence in the retina, iv. 69, 
116 

Galen, veins of, 1133 
Gall-bladder, changes in bile effected by 

the, 421 
,« „ storage of bile in the, 435 
„ stones, cholesterin, present in, 121 
„ „ composition of, 431 
Galvanic battery described, 60 
Ganglia, spinal* 171, 173 

„ ,, of the ]K)sterior root, 853 
„ of splanchnic system, 176, 179, 
183, 184 
cardiac, of lower vertebrates, 277 
„ of frog, 278, 284, 295 
„ oftortoi.se, 278, 288 
,, of mammal, 278 
„ relations of the, 284 
Ganglion stellatum, 297 

„ spirale of cochlea, iv. 205, 219 
Ganglion-cells, their structure, 173, 175 
Gases, absorfition of, by liquids, 567 

their presence in blood, 557, 620 

„ ,, in urine, 653 

various, their effects on respire- 
tion, 609 
Gaskell, his method of recording heart- 

iH-at, 280 
Gastric juice, noniial composition of, 364 
,, ,, the amylolytic ferment de- 
stroyed by, 365 
,, ,, its action on fats, 365 
,, ,, artificial, how pre])ared, 366 
,, ,, its action on protcids,367-376 
,, ,, nature of its action, 373 
„ ,, secretion of, 402 
,, ,, ,, in n ucnced bv absorption 

of food, 404 
„ ,, formation of free acid in, 418 
,, ,, clianf^cs in its cliaracter as 
digestion proceeds, 471 
Gelatin, com]X)sition and ])roperties, 188 
in foixl-stutfs, 355 
action of gastric-juice on, 374 
,, its effect as food, 71)8 
Germinal ve.side, iv. 355 

ejnthelium, iv. 354 

,, tlie origin of the secreting 
])art of the testes, iv. 364 
Gestation, extra-uterine, iv. '^S1 

,, luinian, period of, iv. 395 

Giddiness, a rrsnlt of disarrangenient of 
co-ordinating machinery, 
1015 
(Jland, ])n)^tate structure of, iv. 370 
(Jlands, alhuniinous, 381», 407 
,, of ttliinentary canal, 379 
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Glands, alveoli of, 380, 386 
„ of Bmnner, 450 
„ bnccal, 390 
„ cardiac, of stomach, 381 
„ ceruminous, 693 
„ common features of, 380 



of Cowper, iv. 370 
gastric, 379—385 

„ secretion from, intennit- 

tent, 402 
„ of newt, 411 
„ of bat, 412 

„ changes in central cells of, 
411 
hibernating, 821 
lachrymal, iv. 17i 
lenticular, 489, 491 
of Lieberkiihn, 442, 448, 451 
lymphatic, multiplication of 
leucocytes in, 45 
„ structure, 489, 492 
mammary, structure of, 777, 786 
„ at birth, 784 
,, Meibomian, 693, iv. 174 
of Moll, iv. 174 
mucous, 387, 480 
storage of granular matter in, 

413 
of the oesophagus, 393 
oxyntic, of frog, 419 
Pacchionian, 1126 
parotid, human, 389 

„ double nerve supply to, 401 
,, changes of during secretion, 
407 
pyloric, of stomach, 381, 384 
salivar}% venous pulse in, 271 

,, general .structure of, 385 
sebaceous, 691 
solitary, of intestine, 487 
sublingual, mammalian, 389 
submaxillary, of dog, 387 
„ ducts of, 388 
„ double nerve supply 
of, 310, 396, 401 
,, effect of stimula- 
tion of chorda, 
399 
,, of 8er\'ical sym- 
pathetic, 401 
cell changes in, 409 
,, of man, principally mu- 
cous, 389 
„ sweat, 690 
„ thermal changes in, 808 
Glisson's caj)sule, 705 
Globin, the proteid constituent of biemo- 

globin, 568 
Globulins, a group ()f proteids, 19 

„ their changes to acid- and 

alkali-albumin, 97 
Globus pallidus, 974 

Glomeruli, the, of kidney, structure, 639 
secretion by, 665 
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Glomeruli, special substances excreted 
by. 666 
effect of blood-pressure on 

the, 669 
complexity of their action, 
671 
Glossopharyngeal nerve, 898 
Glottis, the, iv. 310 

changes in, during utterance of 

voice, iv. 817, 827 
narroiving and widening of the, 
iv. 822 
Glycerin, its effect on the hepatic cell, 

784 
Glyciu, a product of metabolism, 673, 

747 
Glycocholic acid, 428 
Glycogen, its presence in white cor- 
puscles, 41 
„ in muscle substance, 
101, 728 
„ embryonic, 729 
in unstriated muscle, 
159 
,, in hepatic cells, 719 
„ in the placenta, 729, 

iv. 381. 387 
,, in the testis, iv. 369 
„ in the foetus, iv. 388 
characters of, 714 
its conversion by the liver 

into sugar. 715 
storage of, in the liver,71 7,723 
manufacture of, 722. 723 
hepatic, of hibernating ani- 
mals. 821 
Goitre, its nature, 76'i 

„ its connection with cretinism, 
764 
Golgi. organ of. iv. 800 
Goll. column ot; 869 

Goltz and Gaule, their maximum mano- 
meter. 239 
Gout, accumulation of uric acid in the 

blood in, 757 
Gowers, trart of. 874 
Graatian follicle, iv. 354 

.. structure, iv. 355 
,. nutrition of the ovum 
effected by. iv. 357 
Grandry's corpuscles, iv. 207 
Granules in white corpuscles. 39. 42, 47 
of resting glantlular cells, 407 
.. albuminous cells. 407 
.. mucous cells. 409 
„ in leucocytes, 518 

„ in hefMitliic cells, 719 

Growth, human, curve of, iv. 404 
Griitzner's method of preparing fibrin, 

372 
Goanin. presence of in urine. 650 
Gudden's commissure. 1074 
Gustatory sensations, see Sensations, 
gustatory. 
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Gymnema sylvestre, gustatory sensations 
affected by. iv. 263 

Hemacytometer described. 34 
Hemadromometer of Volkmann, 220 
Hsematachometer of Vierordt, 222 

„ of Chauvean and Lortet, 223 
Hsmatin, 34, 568 

its relations with bilirubin, 

85,744 
oxygen-holding power of, 568 
„ iron-free, 568. 744 
Hematoblasts described. 87 

,, development of, 46 

Haematoidin. 745 
Hsematoporphyrin. 745 
Hsmin. crystals of. 570 
Haemoglobin. 38. 559 

an oxygen-bearer. 85. 88, 566 
its proportion in red corpuscles, 60 
in red muscle, 98 
crystabt of, 560 
spectroscopic features of, 560 

,. „ of reduced. 561 

reduced, change of colour in, 568 
absorption of oxygen by. 564 
its combination with gases other 

than oxygen. 566 
products of decomposition of. 567 
its respiratory functions, 568. 629 
its relation to biliburin. 35. 744 
of foetal arterial blood, iv. 384 
Haemorrhage, its effect on blood-pres- 
sure, 341 
Haidinger's bnishes, iv. 54 
Hair-cells. iv. 209 

inner, iv. 214. 217 
outer, iv. 218 
Hairs, structure of. 691 
.. auditory, iv. 208 
Hallucinations, ocular, iv. 133 

.. auditory, iv. 241 

Hamulus of cochlea, iv. 204 
Head voice, how produced, iv. 329 
Hearing, sensations of, 1088 
., mechanisms of. iv. 176 
„ binaural, iv. 248 
Heart, visible movements, 228 

changes in, during cardiac cycle.229 
auriculo- ventricular valves, action 

of. 229. 230 
auricular systole, 229 
ventricular systole. 230 
auriculo- ventricular valves, action 

of, 230 
semilunar valves, action of, 231 
change of form, 232 
cardiac impulse, 234 
sounds of. 235 

pressure exerted by (endocardiac 

pressure), 238 
tt M graphic record of. 240 — 
246 
negative pressure in, 289, 248 
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Heart, pRSsare in TeDtride, the phases, 
246 

duration of cardiac phases, 249,251 
summary of events in, 251 
work done by, 253 
stmctore of cardiac mnscnlar tissne 

in frog, 275 
„ „ in mammal,276 

ncnres and ganglia of, 277 

„ „ relation of to rhyth- 

mic power, 284 
seqnenee of erents in beat of, 282 
power of independent rhythm in 

the several parts, 282—284 
characters of the contraction of 
moscolar fibres of, 285—288 
„ rhythmic power resident in mas- 
colar tissue, 288 
eaosationof normal sequenceiD,289 
inhibition of beat of in frog, 290 

„ „ in mammal, 296 

augmentation of beat of in fh^, 298 

„ >» in maronia^ 298 

inhibitory and angmentor fibres in 

frog, 292, 294 
„ „ in mammal, 897- 

300 
inhibition, reflex, of, 295 
centre of inhibition of (cardio-in- 

hibitory centre), 295 
inhibition and augmentation of 

beat, nature of, 300 
inhibition of, suspended by atro- 
piu, 301 
Heart-beat, regulation of, 273 

iiitriTisio rvgulation of, 286, 

344, 921 
development of normal, 280 
influences other than nervous 

atfeeting, 308 
relations of with vaso-motor 

system, 351 
normal rate of, 346 
slowing etrects of venous blood 

on, 621 
during asphyxia, 626 
of the balie, iv. 405 
death marktMl bv cessation of, 
iv. 41S 
Heat, given out by ivnt meting muscle, 104 
loss of energy in the form of, 803 
botlily, measurement of, 804 
,, Kouives and distribution of, 807 
,, nunle!* of loss of, 809 
,, regulation of, bv variations in loss, 

810 
,, pRKluetion of, 812 
,, ,, increased by labour, 

813 
,, regulation of, by the nervous sys- 
tem, 814 
,, increasejl ]iroduction of, by injury 

to yniYU of the brain, 816 
,, great, elfects of, 818 
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Heat and cold, sensations of, iv. 278 — 280 
„ separate terminal organs 

for, iv. 291 
„ epidermal seat of sensa- 
tions of, iv. 293 
Helicotrema of cochlea, iv. 204 
Helmholtz*s magnetic interruptor, 67 
Hemianopsia, 1078 

Hemiplegia, crossed phenomena of, 1093 
Henlc's sheath of nerve fibre, 119, 175 
loop of in urinary tubule, 637 

„ its structure, 642 
sphincter of, 681 
layer of, in hair follicle, 691 
Hensen's boily, iv. 218 
Hepatic artery, 707 
cells,* 708 

„ their work, 718 
,, changes of, 719 
„ glycogen in, 720 
„ plexus, 731 
„ vein, temperature of blood in, 
808 
Hering, his theory of colour vision, iv. 

93—95 
colour-blindness ex- 
plained by, iv. 102 
as to simultaneous 
and successive 
contrasts, iv. 129 
Hermann on muscle currents, 110 
Hibernation, phenomena of, 820 
Hiccough, 630 

Highmori corpus of testis, iv. 365 
Hippocampus, structure of, 1031 
Hippuric acid, its presence in urine, 650 
,, how formed in the kidney, 
672 
Hlstohffimatin in red muscle, 98 . 

Hopping, bow effected, iv. 346 
Horny layer of epidermis, 689 
Horopter, the, iv. 153 
Horse, sweat of, 695 
Humour, aqueous, iv. 168 

,, ,, how furnished, iv. 169 

,, vitreous, iv. 170 

Hunger and thirst, sensations of, iv. 285 
Huxley's layer in hair follicle, 691, 692 
Hydrochloric acid, free, in gastric juice, 

365 
Hydrogen, evolution of, in small intes- 
tine, 478 
Hyperpnoea, 598 
Hyiwxanthin, presence of, in urine, 650 

Illusions, visual, iv. 157 
„ tactile, iv. 305 
Images, retinal, formation of, iv. 6 — 12 

in relation to sensations 

excited by, iv. 12 
entoptical, iv. 52 
Impulses, nervous, 57, 123 

,, ,, electrical changes accom- 

panying, 123 
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Impulses, DenrooB, natare of, 154 

,, dependence on strength 
of stimulus, 137 
cardiac, how caused, 234 

,, modes of recording, 244 
afferent and efferent, 850 

their paths along the 
cord, 1094, 1095, 1106 
relays in course of, 1096, 
1106 
„ crossing of, 1099 
sensory, different paths for 
different, 1101 
„ transmitted by grey mat- 
ter and intermediate 
tracts, 1104 
ampullar, 1012 
painful, probable course of, 

1097 
motor, effect of afferent im- 
pulses on the coordination 
of, 1013, iv. 150 
visual, 1070, iv. 1, 102 
auditory, how excited, iv. 176, 
180 
,, development of, iv. 232 
volitional, time required for 
transmission, 1063 
,, course of, in man along 
the pyramidal tract, 
1065 
Impurities in expired air, 552 
Income and output of material in nu- 
trition, 791 
Incus, the, iv. 181 
Indentations of nerve medulla, 117 
Indol, a product of bacterial action, 428, 

477 
Induction coil, constniction of, 62 
Infancy, characteristics of, iv. 407 
Inflammation, phenomena of, 336 
,, oedema due to, 508 

Infundibulum of mammalian lung, 529, 

580 
Infusoria, ciliary motions in, 165 
Inhibition of heart- beat in frog, 290 

,, in mammal, 296 
fainting a result 

of, 297, 345 
effect of atropin 
on, 300 
of secretion of saliva, 398 
of res])ir5Uion, 591 
of reflex actioiiH, 915 
of i>artnrition, iv. 402 
Inhibitory nerves, 184 

fibres in vagus of frog, 298 
,, ,, of mammal, 296 

„ cardiac, continuous ac- 
tion of, 297 
„ their ansloi^y with vaso- 
dilator fibres, 313 
Inogeo, or ' contractile material of mus- 
cle,' 158 
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Insect muscles, fibrilla of, 90 
Inspiration, mechanism of, 543 
movements of, 544 
laboured, phenomena of, 
546 

Intercostal muscles, their work in re- 
spiration, 545 
Interfibrillar substance of muscle, 90, 91 
Intermediate line, in muscle fibre, 90, 92 
Intermittence, cardiac, 304 
Interruptor, magnetic, the, 66 
Interlobular and intralobular veins and 

veinlets of liver, 706, 712 
Intestine, general plan of structure, 441 
absorption of fats in the, 516 
,, of diffusable substances 
and water, 520 
small, mucous membrane of, 
441 
retiform and adenoid 

tissue, 442 
glands of Lieberkiihn, 

442, 448 
the villi, 445 
the columnar epithe- 
lium, 445 
goblet cells of the villi, 

446 
structure of the body 

of a villus, 447 
glands of Hrunner, 450 
movements of, 462 
changes of food in the, 
473, 474 
„ fermentative changes 

of food in the, 478 
„ fluidity of foo<i main- 
tained in the, 522 
large, structure of, 450 

„ structure of rectum, 

451 
„ movements of, 462 

changes of foiid in, 478 
digestion of cellulose in 
the, 479 
** Intrinsic light " of retina, iv. 97 
Iodine, coloration of starch by, 360 
Iris, development of the, iv. 4 
„ structure, iv. 24 

,, muscular and vascular changes in 
the, iv. 34 
Iron, its presence in haematin, 568 

in hfemoglobin, 560 
in bile, 422, 745 
in the spleen, 742 
Irradiation, iv. 126 

Irritability, muscular and nervons,56 — 88 
,, independent, 57, 145 
diminution and disappearance 
of, after death, 83 
„ as affected by electrotonns, 128 
,, circumstances determining, 14S 
„ centrifugal loss of, in severed 
nerve, 144 
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Initabilitj, inBoence of temperattira on, 
145 
„ „ „ blood-Bupply, H6, 

US 
„ „ „ runctional actiTttr, 

14S 
„ preWDCe of oxygen a conilitioD 
of, 150, 154, 597 
iprolongeit, of heart, 282 
IrrilanU, inBamniittoly actioD of on 

tisanes, 336 
IsleCa, extra- vascular, 135 

Jauadics, how caused, 440, 748 
Judgnwuts of distanre and sue, bow 
formed, ir. 161 
of solidity, iv. 162 
Juice, gastric, lee Gastric jnice, 
„ pancreatic, lee Faiicrpatic juice. 
„ iDt«8tinal, tee Succua Entericus. 
Jumping, bow effected, iv. 346 

Karyomitosis of leucocytes, 490 

„ of cells of Msl|iighjaD layer, 688 

Eatabolic changes in living tissue, 41, 43 
„ „ heat liberated hy, 807 

KalelectrotonuB defined, 129 

Kathode or ntgatiTe electrode, 60 

Key, galvanic, various forms of, 61 

Kidney, the, stnictnre of, 634 

„ tubuli uriuiferi of, 636, 639, 611 
„ uiamnialisn and amphiUftU 
comi>ar<>d, 643 



KresttD, in anstriateJ mnicte, 169 
„ in tlie thyroid, 762 
,, the product of muscla ineta- 
boltam, 761 
Kreatinin, ita presence iu urine, 6G0 

„ the urinary form of kreatin, 7^2 
„ difficulties presented hy its 

presence in urine, 752 
Kymograph, Ludwig's, for recording 
blood-pressure, 208 

Labour, physiological division of, 

„ eircumBtsiici.a goveniing capa- 
city for, 628 
„ increased jiroduitinQ of beat 

from, 813 
„ diet with reference to, 845 
■■ Labour," the events of, iv. 396 
first stage of, iv. 3S6 
„ second stage of, iv. 397 

„ causes determining its onset, 

iv. 407 
Labyrinth of e«r, bony and membranoai. 
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„ VBSO-dilator nerves of, 683 

„ effect of chemical changes in 

the blnod. 664 
„ secretion by liie renal epitbe- 

liiim, 665 
„ double t-nscular supply to in 

amphibia, 666 
„ work of the epithelium of the 

tuliiilea, 671 
„ and skill, mutual relnlions of 

secretory activity of, 674 
„ its relations to water absorbed 
by the alimentary canal, 67S 
-,, influence of centnt uervoua 

system on, 677 
,. atrucliire r>f pplris of, 678 
„ fiitnl, utea secreted by, iv. 890 
Kilogram -meters, daily work of heart 
estimated in, 2S4 
„ energy of foi»d and body and 
dflps work octimated in, 803 
Knee-jerk, SIS. 026 

Kiauae's membnuie, BO -,-t^ 

Krwitin, It* prfNiin* hi lh» Hnn^ * i 
ehraUoftl MnipoaLtl.x,. I >' 



„ minute Htructure of, iv. 211 
„ probable lunetinns or,iv.233 
„ vestibular, parts of, iv. 198 



V of 



„ „ prohahle fiine- 

tloiis, iv. 238 

„ the otoconia and oliililbs, 

iv. SIO 



of impulses 
throu|;h the, iv. 232 
l^chiymal gland, structure of, iv. 174 
Lactalbumiu, 781 
Lactation, nervous centre for, 767 
Lacteal radicle of intestinal villus, 447, 
484 
„ „ passage of fat into, 512, 518 
Idcteals, the, alisoiiition by, 481 

„ „ chyle contained by, iti fast- 
ing animals, 497, 499 
„ „ passage of products of di- 



Lactic at 



gestioi 







,, it.t effect on tba heart, 803 

„ „ f-rmentatiou, 477 
„ ,, a product of muscular meta- 
bolism, 826 
Lsetoprotein, ?81 

Lactose, ready fermentation of, 7S3 
„ its formation in the mammary 
glsnii, 786 
•>T.nky " blood, how forawd, S3, 560 
. juiua cribroM, iv. 56 
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Laryngeal nerves, iv. 328 
Laryngoscope, larynx as seen by the, iv. 

313 
Larynx, the. its conditon in respiration, 
548 
cartilages of, iv. 308 
superior aperture, iv. 809 
ventricles, iv. 812 

,, uses of, iv. 832 

minute structure of parts of, iv. 

312 
muscles of, iv. 317, 322 
nervous mechanisms of, iv. .823 
respiratory movements of, iv. 328 
cortical area for movements of, 
iv. 326 
Laughter, mechanism of, 631 
Lecithin, in stroma of re<l corpuscles, 38 
in white corpuscles, 41 
in the blood, 50 
in muscle substance, 101 
in nervous tissue, 121 
in milk, 781 
in yolk of egg, iv. 356 
its composition, 121, 148 
Lens, the, development of, iv. 4 
,, origin and structure, iv. 28 
,, mechanisms for changing curva- 

ture of, iv. 31 
„ action of the suspensory ligament 
on, iv. 32 
Lenticular glands, 489, 491 
Leucin, composition of, 428 

in intestinal contents, 476 

a product of nitrogenous meta- 

l)olism, 755 
its conversion into urea, 756 
Leucocytes, in the l^phatic system, 44 
„ their origin, 45 

in connective tissue, 189 
in reticular tissue of intes- 
tine, 444, 448 
abundant in solitary follicles, 

489 
their multiplication by divi- 
sion, 490 
pigment occasionally found 

in, 495 
their presence in the villi, 518 
„ in the Malpighian 

layer, 688 
,, among epidermic 
cells, 698 
of spleen, peculiarities of, 
739 

Leucocythaemia, increase of white cor- 
puscles in, 46 
Levatores costanim, their work in re- 
spiration, 546 
Lieoerkiihn, glands or crypts of, 442 

,, in small intestine, 448 
„ snccus entericus pro- 
bably furnished by, 
449 
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LieberkUhn, glands in large intestine, 

451 
Life, processes of, compared with those 
of death, 1 
„ its existence possible without or- 
gans, 3 
„ periodic events of, iv. 412 
„ factors of, iv. 417 
Ligamentum denticulHtum, 1125 

„ nuchs, elastic fibres of, 190 

Ligament, suspensory, iv. 29 
Light, as stimulus to visual apparatus, 
iv. 36, 71 
„ "intrinsic," of retina, iv. 97 
„ changes in retina produced by, 

iv. 71 
,, sensitiveness of living matter to, 

iv. 115 
„ decomposition of, iv. 84 
Lips, tympanic and vestibular, of coch- 
lea, iv. 211 
Lissauer's zone, 875 
Listing, diagrammatic eye of, iv. 9 

„ his law, iv. 141 
Liver, the, destruction of red corpuscles 
in, 36 
nerve supply to, 435 
blood supply to, 436 
„ „ qnality of as affecting 

bile secretion, 487 
„ structure of, 705 
lobules, 705 
Glisson*s capsule, 707 
of frog, 711 
„ lymphatics of, 712 
„ stonng of glycogen in, 717, 
722 
„ mammalian, 712 — 720 
„ nerves of, 731 

„ nervous control of glycogenic func- 
tion, 731 
„ " acute yellow atrophy " of, 748, 

755 
,, presence of urea in, 755 
,, conversion of leucin into urea in, 

756 
,, heat set free in, 808 
„ its action on lactic acid, 826 
,, fnetal, depasition of glycogen in» 
iv. 388 
Living substance, food and waste of, 8 
Locomotor mechanisms, iv. 342 
Locus cienileus of brain, 963, 982 
Loose connective tissue, 188 
Ludwig, his stromuhr, 220 

,, his mercurial gas pump, 554 
Lungs, the, their function chiefly me- 
chanical, 526 
„ structure of, in newt, 527 
tt ft in frog, 528 

„ „ in mammal, 529 

„ „ infundibula of, 580 

„ „ the trachea and 

bronchi, 580 
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Lungs, strncture of the bronchia and 

bronchioles, 582 
,, ,, the alveoli, 582 

,, lymphatics of, 538 
„ nerves of, 534 

,, entrance into and exit of air 
from, 535 
air, tidal and stationary in, 585 
„ complementary, supplemen- 
tary and residual, 586 
results of o(>ening into pleural 

chamber, 536 
condition of, before birth, 537 
„ elasticity of, pressure exerted by, 

537 

„ respiratory changes in, 572 — 577 
„ effects of inflation and suction, 

592 
,, first inflation of, iv. 898 
Lutein, a constituent of the corpus lu- 

teum, iv. 352 
•* Luxus consumption " of food, 477, 796 
Lymph, iiature and movements of, 496 — 
500 
th(> a medium of exchange be- 
tween blood and tissues, 18, 
14, 191, 500, 509 
salth present in, 41 
mifi^iation of white corpuscles 

into, 45, 337 
coagulable, in inflammation, 837 
its universal presence in the 
body, 486 
„ circulation of, 487 
„ microscopical characters of, 497 
„ clotting of, 497 

chemical composition of, vary- 
ing, 498 
total diurnal flow, 500 
„ movements of, 500 
,, its flow increased by muscular 

movements, 501 
,, transudation of, nature of the 
process, 503 
its ppssage from the pleural cav- 
ity to the vessels, 588 
its functions in the eye, iv. 167 
Lymph capillaries, compared with blood 

capillaries, 481 
,, ,, their stnicture, 488 

Lymph corpuscles, 497 
Lymph hearts in amphibia and reptilia, 

509 
Lymph knots, lencoo3rtes in, 495 
Lymph sinus, 490 
Lymph spaces, structure, 484 

passage of the white cor- 
puscles into, 45 
in the dermis, 687 
Lymphatic glands, structure of, 489 — 495 
„ their influence on lymph,498 
system, 481—495 
„ prominence of, in infancy, 
iv. 407 
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Lymphatic an-angements of brain and 
coni, 1125—1180 
„ spaces of the brain, 1126 

LymphaticR of the eye, iv. 166 — 171 
„ lung, 583 
„ liver, 712 
perivascular, 484 
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Macula lutea, iv. M 
Maculn acusticte, iv. 201 

,, „ structure of, iv. 210 

Ma^etic interruptor, 66 
Maiendie, foramen of, 1127 
Making and breaking currents, 60 
„ „ shocks, 65 

,, „ contractions with the 

constant current, 126 
Male breathing, diaphragmatic character 
of, 548 
„ organs of reproduction, ir. 364 
Malleus, the, iv. 182 
Malpighi, pyramids of, 685 
Malpighian capsule of kidney, 684, 643 
,, blood supply of, 644 
layer of dermis, structure of, 

687 
corpuscles of spleen, 785, 788 
Maltose, 859 
Mammary gland, structure of, 777 

changes in, during se- 
cretion, 778 
dormant, characters of, 
780 
„ at birth, 784 
, , relations of, to the ner- 
vous system, 787 
Manometer, for measuring blood-pres- 
sure, 204 
minimum and maximum, 

288 
endocardiac pressure shewn 

by, 239, 247 
Fick\ 255 

„ vaso-motor actions 
observed by, 820 
Marey's pneumograph, 540 

„ tambour, 241 
Marrow, red, formation of red corpuscles 
in, 87, 88 
,, yellow, of bones, 771 
Mastication, how effected, 452 
Massage, metabolism excited by, 844 
Meatus, auditory, external, iv. 180 
,, ,, internal, iv. 201 

Meconium, iv. 886 

„ sources of, iv. 889 
„ chemical composition, iv. 889 
Medulla of nerve-fibre, btructnre, 116, 
117 
loss of in augmentor fibres, 800 
„ in vaso-constrictor fibrM 
817 
retention of in vaao-dilator fi- 
bres, 818 
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Medula oblongata, cardiac effect of sti- 
mulation of, 295 
,, centre for nerves of taste 
in, 321 
„ for vaso- motor im- 
pulses in, 321-328 
„ for secretion of sa- 
liva, 398 
,, for deglutition, 455 
„ for vomiting, 461 
„ for respiration, 685 
,, effect on blood- pressure of 
successive sections of, 326 
,, antero-lateral nucleus in, 

327 
„ diabetic area of, 780 
see also Bulb. 
Meibomian glands, 693, 1312 
Meissner, plexus of, 441 
Melting point of various fats, 772 
Membrana pupillaris, absorption of be- 
fore birth, iv. 5 
tympaiii, iv. 179, 191 
tectoria, iv. 221 
Membrane, elastic, of arteries, 193 
„ fenestrated, 194 
,, hyaloid, iv. 29 
Membranes of the brain and cord, 1125 
Meniere's disease, 1015 
Menstruation, iv. 360-363 

„ causation of, iv. 362 

Mercurial gas pump, Ludwis's, 554 
,, „ Pfliiger s, 555 

,, ,, Alvergniat's, 555 

Metabolic processes of lK)dy, 703 
Metabolism, defined, 41 
water of, 44 

increased by exercis**, 349 
,, by proteid food, 
785, 795, 828 
of muscle, produ(;ts of, 752 
of nervous tissue, 753 
of glands, 754 

proteid, its complexity, 759 
nitrogenous, 794 

,, products of, 827 
of muscle the chief source 

of heat, 808 
conducted in the tissues, 822 
its relation to stnictural ele- 
ments, 825 
course of products of, 826 
nervous control of, 829 
rapidity of, in infancy, iv. 406 
Metals, retention of, in the liver, 422 
Metameres, hy])othetical, of spinal cord, 

169, 896, 1067 
Methsnioglobin, spectrum of, 569, 570 
.M»'ynert's commissure, 1074 
Micro-organisms, their actions in diges- 
tion, 477 
,, in expired air, 552 
Micro-unit of heat defined. 105, note 
Mictarition, mechanism of, 680 
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Micturition, nervous mechanism of, 682 
centre for, 683 
voluntary and involantary, 
684 

Migration of the white corpuscles, 45 
„ „ „ in inHammation, 887 

„ M tf aided by changes in 

vascular walls, 339 
Milk, action of gastric juice on, 871, 874 
„ rennet, 374 
double mode of secretion of, 779, 
784 
,, nature of, 780 
„ constituents of, 781, 782 
„ uterine, 1526, iv. 381, 388 
Millon*s reagent for detection of protein, 

17 
Mitral valves, their structure, 197 

„ „ their action, 230 

Molecular basis of chyle, 500 

„ „ where elaborated, 517 

Moll, glands of, iv. 174 
Monro, foramen of, 931, 1127 
Morse ke^, 62 

Month, lining membrane of, iv. 254 
Movements of alimentary canal, 452 — 
469 
„ amoeboid, 38, 166, 337 

,, of lymph corpuscles, 497 
bilateral, 1047 
„ of body, how accomplished, 54 
„ Brownian, in chyle globules, 600 
„ cardiac, visible, 228 
„ ciliary, 55, 162 

„ co-ordinating machinery of, 1009 
,, of cortical origin, how effected, 

1044 
„ of dog, 1035, 1056 
„ of monkey, 1038, 

1051 
,, of anthropoid ape, 
1048 
„ 'forced,* 1111, 1017 
„ , , from i nj ury to optic lobes 

in frog, 1113 
„ foetal, iv. 389 
,, ^tric, 464, 465 
,, intestinal, 464, 465 
,, in living bodies, 2 
,, of locomotion, iv..342 
,, muscular, flow of lymph increased 

by, 501 
,, ,, heat given out during, 104, 

813 
„ ocular, iv. 145 
„ peristaltic, 455 
,, respiratory, 638 
„ sense of, iv. 295 
„ skille<l, correlation of with pyra- 
midal tract 1048, 1052 
„ voluntary, 1034—1069 
„ ,, spinal mechanisms for, 914 
M „ action of motor area in 
effecting, 1056—1058 
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Hmni. X. .-onaccaenc -jf aliTi, 357 

m penlT^ipiL if Tescibiik, ir. 906 
Uiiiler. aouh. ioittt ^jc it. ^S 
Miiibefr7 j»iI~iEcme^ 431 
" XuibttTT' auuB** tae^ it. 3$2 
Unirrpoiar xilft *jf spianduue c»«c^i*, 

3s jLtam «i cardiac tiasue, 
Moaeie^ imfiabtlirr. 5^ 
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vare x* ooBCractaom S6 
jjcM» scrsi.tsv oC S4 
auiaca stn&rtare of, 83 
SCZSBDSC. s9« 91 
.r ^UKier potAfued li^t, 93 
9HibtIitT oC 95 
JhsmiscT oC 95 — ItM 
IiYin^ aa«i iiead« coatrast of, 95 
vtoii, ^fi«mk«i sabscances in, 9<S, 
9(^ 

rt^uu jcid reaction oC 99 
liVin^ KactioB isf^ 100 
cu(Hac*«ttBCs ot, 101 
cihfixiioal chan^c^ doe to coo- 

crscGoiu 104 
tlhfmtA: :b4ag«» 103, 104, 106, 

-i,c\.!:rv:.t.. ..«> 

iv:i*a «:" :l«f constJUit current 

>^:t. :<* 
)*','ri i'^iie bv. as influenced bv 
titijfue, 139 
by lv.\i.l, 141 
by sire and form of 

rv.Ujk'le, 14*2 
by lenuvrHturv, 145 
indvieu.v o: i::!i.tioual activity 

e\bji,i*::o:i of, 149 

oxy^jeu cvvi*u;nevl during con- 

ir-H.tivV), 15- 
oontrHc'.i'e !:;atcrial of, 158 
conrrHvtioa a chemical process, 

154 
plain, structure c^f. 156 
,, AiniMiiement oi nerves in, 158 
,, chemi>try of, 159 
,, characters of contraction of, 

159 
„ six>ntaneous contractions of, 

161 
,, tonic contraction of, 162 
re.s}»irrttion of, 579 
nutrition of, 148, 824 
cardiac, 274 
„ unlike skeletal muscle, 286 



Muscle, cardiac, histology of, 288 
„ nerTe-«;Dding8 in, 118 
vaso-dilator fibres iu nerre sup- 
ply to, 316 
emoiyonic, glycogen in, 729 
relations of metabolism to stmc- 

tural features, 825 
governance of nutrition of, 928 
Mttsclea, skeletal, result of metabolism 
in, 751 
,, their proportion in body, 

789 
„ tone of, 922 
„ rigidity of, 927 
„ their mode of action, iv. 842 
Muscle-currents, 106 

„ „ native Tariation of. 111 
„ ,, velocity of, 106 
Muscle-curves, 68 

analysis of, 74 
variations of, 77 
tetanic, 78 
Muscle-nerve preparation, 58 — 83 

„ muscle current shewn 

in. 111 
„ as a machine, 186 
Muscle-plasma, 98 
Muscle-senim and clot, 98 
Muscle-sound, 140 
Muscularis mucosse of stomach, 384 

of oesophagus, 392 
of intestine, 442 
Musical sounds, characters of, iv. 223 
Myoglobulin, 98 
Myograph described, 68, 71 
Myosin in while corpuscles, 40 

„ in dead muscle, 96 
Myosinogen in white corpuscles, 40 

,, in living muscle, 99 

Myxoedema, its connection with disease 
of thyroid, 764 

Nasal passages, inspired air warmed in 

the, 548 
Nausea, sensation of, iv. 287 
Nerves, irritability of, 56 
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,, tested by constant 
current, 135 
end-plates of, probable action of 
urari on, 58 
„ connection of with mus- 
cular fibre, 85 
,, the two parts of, 119 
,, their analogy with elec- 
trical organs, 120, 155 
structure of, 114, 115 
arrangement of in striated mus- 
cle, 118 
,, ,, in unstriated 

muscle, 158 
chemistry of, 121 
severed, degenerative changes in, 

144 
mixed, 171 
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Nerves, inhibitory, 184 

„ vaso-motor, 306—833 



9% 



>f 



specitic energy of, iv. 287 
special sensations not caused by 

stimulation of trunk, iv. 288 
abdominal splanchnic, 172 

,, vaso-constrictor 
fibres in, 310, 
316, 820. 430 
„ inhibitory nbres 
in, 467 
„ abducens, course of, 962 

of alimentary canal, 464 — 466 

,, „ vaso-motor of, 

488 
,, auditory, 957, iv. 201 
,, brachial, 314 

canliac. 277, 278, 279 
cervical sympathetic, cardiao 
augmcntor fibres of, in 
frog, 293, 294 
„ fibres of, to salivary glands, 

401 
,, vaso-motor fibres in, 308, 

309, 313 
,, pupil-dilating action of, 
iv. 40 
chorda tympani, vaso-motor fi- 
bres in. 312—314 
„ secretory fibres to sub- 
maxillary gland, 
396, 399, 416 
„ its connection vrith 
sense of taste, iv.265 
cochlear, endings of, iv. 219 
cranial, nuclei of, 952—970 

,, evolution of, 967 
depressor, vaso-motor functions 

of, 323, 351 
of eyeball, iv. 35 
facial, 960 
„ glosso-pharyngeal, 398 
„ ,, Its roots, 955 
,, „ its connection with 
sense of taste, iv. 265 
hvpoglossal, 954, 968 
,, of larynx, iv. 323 
lingual, 396, 397 

, , its connection with sense 
of taste, iv. 265 
of liver, 435, 731 
,, oculo- motor, 965 
olfactory, iv. 248 
optic, decussation of, in optic 
chiasms, 1073 
,, development of, iv. 2 
phrenic, functions in respiration, 

584 
pneumogastric, su Vagus, 
portio intermedia Wrisbergi, 959 
pulmonary, 534 
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„ renal, 646, 663 

„ tacral, regulation of bladder ac- 



tion by, 682 



Nervos, sciatic, constrictor and dilator 
fibres in, 314, 315 
spinal accessory, cardio-inhibi- 

tory fibres in, 297, 299, 955 
spinal, 170 
,, anterior and posterior 

roots of, 171, 850 
„ efferent and afferent fi- 
bres of, their seiutrate 
paths, 852 
splenic, 739 
of stomach, 402 
submaxillary, 396 
trigeminal, 962 
trochlear, 965 

vagus, inhibitory action of, 184 
government of heart- beat 

by, in frog, 278, 290 
a mixed nerve, 292 
of mammal, inhibitory 

fibres in, 279 
supply to oesophagus, 394 
„ to the stomach, 402, 

465 
„ to the intestines, 465 
cardiac augmentor and 
inhibitory fibres in, 
292, 315, 467, 591 
influence on respiration 
of, 688 
,, ou the circulation, 
593 
origin of, 955 
vestibular, iv. 201 
Nerve-cells, of spinal ganglia, 1 73 

of splanchnic ganglia, 176 

of grey matter of cord, 177 

of cardiac ganglia, 279 

spiral, 176, 279 

of cerebellum, 1022 

of cort*»x, 1026 

of central and other grey 

matter of brain, 1021 
of cord, grouping of, 865-^69 
Nerve-endings, in striated mu!$cular fi- 

bres, 113 
,, ,, of amphibia, 120 
in epidermis, iv. 272 
in plain muscular tissue, 158 
„ of the skin, iv. 267—273 
specific terminal organs of, 

for tastes, iv. 264 
,, for pressure, iv. 274 
„ cutaneous, iv. 289 
,, for heat and cold, 
iv. 290 

Nerve-fibres, their structure, 114 

medullated, 116 

non-medullated, 120 

„ efferent and afferent. 171,850 

„ ,, ,, in spinal cord, 178 

„ „ ,, their connection in 

anterior cornn, 
182 
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Nerve-fibres, inhibitory and angmentor, 

293 
secretory and trophic, 417 
trophic, 830 

vaso-coustrictor and vaso-di- 

lator, 812 
vaso-constrictor, course of, 817 
vaso-dilator, course of, 818 
nutrition of, 863, 898 
Nervi erigentes, vaso-dilator iibres of, 821 

action of, on the rectum, 

4t>7 
action on penis, and roots 
of, iv. 371 

Nervous system, central, grey and white 

matter of, 177 
„ regulation of temperature 

by the, 814, 816 
„ metabolism governed by 

the, 829 
„ vicarious action of, after 
partial injury, 799 
Nervous mechanism, co-ordinating, 910, 

1009, 1019, iv. 151 
Neurilemma, defined, 115, note 

,, structure of, 117 
Neurin in nervous tissue, 121 
Neuroglia, 178 

«, of white matter of cord, 859 
,, of grey matter of cord, 862 
Neurokeratin in nerve medulla, 117, 128, 

860 
Newt, chief cells of gastric glands in, 411 

,, structure of lung of, 527 
Nicol prism described, 93 
Nitrogen in proteids, 17 

in expired air, 551 
relations of, in the blood, 571 
free, inassimilable by living 
beings, 792 
Nitrogenous waste not increased by 
muscle contraction, 103,106 
,, equilibrium, 795 
Node of Ranvier, 115 
"Noend vital " of Flourens, 585 
Noises and musical sounds, iv. 223 

„ characters of, iv. 227 
Nostrils, their work in inspiration, 548 
Notch, dicrotic, in pulse tracings, 265 
Notes, how produced vocally, iv. 815, 325 
Nuclei of cranial nerves, 968 — 970 
Nuclein, in white corpuscles, 40 
a modified proteid, 43 
a constituent of milk, 781, 785 
„ „ of semen, iv. 369 
,, ,, of yolk, iv. 856 
Nucleus of white corpuscles, how shewn, 
89 
of the neurilemma, 117 
of non-medullary nerve-fibre, 120 
of a nerve-cell. 174 
caudatus, 932, 974 
lenticnlari.s, 982 
„ olivary, 945 
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Nucleus accessory olivary, 945 
arcuate, 946 
gracile, 947 
cuneate, 947 
amygdala;, 978 
„ red, of the tegmentum, 981 
Nncleolus in ganglionic cells, 174 
Nutrition, statistics of, 788 

income and output of materud 

in, 791 
sumniaiy of phenomena d^ 

822 
of muscle, 823 

„ increased by activity, 148 
influences determining, 828 
nervous control of, 829, 916 
disordered, phenomena of, 831 
of nerve-fibres, 853, 898 
of embr}o, iv. 882, 895 
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Odours, T»erception of, iv. 250 

,, aiscrimination of, iv. 251 
Oedema, possible causes of, 496, 507 
,, inflsmmaton', 508 
„ of Bright's disease, 509 
Oesophagus, structure of, 392 
muscles of, 393 
nerve supply to, 894 
movements of in deglutition, 

467 
force of contraction in the, 
458 
Oil, clotting of l^ood prevented by pre- 
sence of, 21 
Old age, phenomena of, iv. 410 

„ degenerations characteristic d, 
iv. 410 
Olein, a constituent of animal fat, 772 

,, presence of, in blood, 50 
Olfactory bulb and tract, structtire o^ 
1085 
mucous membrane, iv. 246 
nerve-fibres, terminations of, 

iv. 248 
sensations, iv. 250, 261 
judgments, iv. 252 
Olivary body (inferior olive), 987 

„ nuclei, 942 
Olive, upi)er, 982 
Oncograpn, renal, 659 
Oncometer, renal, 657, 1185 
Ophthalmoscope, principle of the, iv. 120 
Optic vesicle, development of, 929, 1074 
„ thalamus, 980 

structure of, 971 
its nuclei, 980 
pulvinar, 981 
results of removal in frog; 
1019 
lobes, results of removal in fng, 

1019 
chiasms, 1078 
„ nerve, its decusaatioii in chiasma, 
1078 
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Optic nenre, its reflex action in pupil 

constriction, 1075 
an extension from the brain, 

iv. 4 
structure, iv. 55 
cup, iv. 3 
,, disk, iv. 56 

fibres, layer of in retina, iv. 56 
,, their insensibility to light, 
iv. HI, 288 
Optical systems, simple and complex, 

iv. 7 
Optogram, how obtainable, iv. 117 
Ore serrata, iv. 5 

Ordeal by rice, its mode of action, 398 
Organs, definition of, 8 

„ terminal, for sensations of touch 
and temperature, iv.287 
„ for sensations of pres- 

sure, iv. 290 

„ for sensations of heat 

ditferent from those for 

sensations of cold,iv.291 

, , nature of, iv. 293 

of reproiluction, female, iv.351 — 

363 
,, „ male, iv. 364-378 

Os uteri, ex[>ansion of during * labour,' 

iv. 396 
Ossicles, auditory, iv. 181 

,, attachments of, iv. 187 
,, conduction of vibrations through, 
iv. 192 
Otoconia, iv. 210 
Otoliths, iv. 210 

„ their i)ossible functions, iv. 234 
Ova, primordial, iv. 354 
„ earlv establishment of number of, 
iv. 3r>7 
Ovary, early history of, iv. 354 
„ general structure, iv. 354 
,, changes in, after escape of ovum, 
iv. 358 
Ovum, ripe, features of, iv. 356 

„ its nourishment by the Oraaffian 

folliclp, iv. 357 
„ escape of the, iv. 358 
„ transfenince to the uterus, iv. 360 
„ impregnation of the, iv. 374 
„ nutrition of, in the uterus iv. 382 
Oxidation in the tissueM, seat of, 580 
Oxygen, its absorption by the living 
boily, 2 
borne by the blood to the tissues, 

13 
in proteids, 17 
„ borne by haemoglobin, 33—35, 

572 
„ its presence necessary to mus- 
cular irritability, 148 — 150 
,y consumed during muscular con- 
traction, 152 
„ its entrance to the blood by 
diffusion, 526 
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Oxygen, in air expired and inspired, 550 
relative pro{)ortions of in arterial 

and venous bloo^l, 553 
varying amounts of in venous 
blood, 557 
„ relations of in the blood, 557 
absorption of, by blood not ac* 
conling to ' law of pressures,' 
558 
its access in the lung to the 
corpuscle, 573 
„ its relations in laboured breath- 
ing and asphyxia, 575 
mode of stonigi; in muscle tissue, 

579 
•* intramolecular," 579 

,, sleep possibly due 

to exhaustion of 
store of, iv. 415 
effect on respiration of deficiency 

of, 600 
effect of bn»athing, 609 
results of high pressure of, 611 
mode of measuring amount con- 
sumed, 793 
consumption of, as affected by 

temperature, 815 
absorption of, during hiberna- 
tion, 820 
supply of, to the embryo, iv. 

382, 388, 392 
alxHorption of, in infancy, iv. 406 
Oxyhsemoglobin defined, 564, note 

,, colour of, 566 

Oxyntic gland of frog, 419 
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Pacchionian glands, 1126, 1130 
Pacinian corpuscles, structure, iv. 268 

„ ,, di.stribution, iv. 269 

Pain, sense of, iv. 281—285 

„ localisation of, iv. 282 
,, special nerve endings not 
neetled for, iv. 284 
" Pains" of labour, iv. 396 

„ their rhythmic character, iv.400 
Pallor caused by emotion, 332 
Palmitin, a constituent of animal fat, 772 

„ prcsi-nt in bloo<l, 50 
Palpitation of heart, its causes, 299, 345 
Pancreas, structun* of, 390 

,, histological changes during 

secretion, 404 
„ of (log, 400 
,, its nerve supply, 433 
Pancreatic juice, trv|>sin a constituent of, 

414 
„ its composition, 425 
„ its action on foo«l-stuffs, 

226—230 
,, ,, on fats, 474 
„ ,, on proteids, 476 

„ secretion of, 432 

,, circumstances af- 
fecting, 433 
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Pancreatic juice, approximate amount 

daily secreted, 4Si 
Panniculus adiposus, 769 
Papillse of dermis, 686 
„ of tongue, iv. 255 
„ foliatse, iv. 255 
Paraglobulin a constituent of blood- 
serum, 19 » 
precipitated from plasma, 

23 
in white corpuscles, 40 
Parapeptone, 370 
Paraplegia, reflex action in, 913 
Parotid gland, 389 

,, „ nerve supply to, 401 

„ ,, cell-changes in, 407 
Parturition, iv. 395—402 

iiiecbanisms of, iv. 396 
a i*eflex act, iv. 399 
inhibition of, iv. 402 
Peduncles of the cerebellum, superior,993 

,, middle, 995 
,, inferior, 874, 

937, 950 
,,, general connec- 
tions of, 1111 
Pelvis of kidney, structure of, 678 
Pendulum myograph, 70 
Penis, erection of, iv. 371 

, , nerves concerned in mecha- 
nism of, iv. 871 
striated muscles assisting, 

iv. 371 
nervous centre for, iv. 372 
Pepsin, the ferment body of gastric juice, 
373 
„ proteids converted into peptone 

by, 374 
„ secreted by the 'chief gastric 

cells, 419 
„ in the foetal gastric membrane, 
iv. 389 
Pepsinogen, an antecedent of pepsin, 415 
Peptone formed from proteids by gastric 

juice, 365, 369 
„ „ by pancreatic 

juice, 374 
test for, 869. 370 
its absence from chyle, 514 
„ its course during absorption, 515 
„ as food, 799 
Perceptions, visual, time required for, 1124 
,, and judgments, iv. 155 
, , psychical modidcations 

of, iv. 125 
and judgments, auditory, 

iv. 231, 245 
,, „ olfactory, iv. 250 

,, ,, tactile, iv. 802 

Pericardial fluid, its persistent fluidity in 

pericardial bag, 28 
Periodic events of life, iv. 412 
Peripheral region, blood-pressure in, 209 
resistance defined, 211 
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Peripheral resistance, the part it plays in 
the circulation, 211 — 214 
„ illustrated by model, 214 
„ lowered by action of depres- 
sor nerve, 325 
affected by vaso • motor 
changes, 319 
,, by. condition of vts- 
cular walls, 339 
„ by changes in character 
of blood, 339 
„ zone in capillary eonti^nts, 335 
,, „ blood-platelets present iD, 
during inflammation, 837 
Peristaltic contractions of unstriated 
muscle, 159 
movements of alimentary 
canal, 455 
excited by stiniulation 

of vagus, 465 
influences bearing on, 
468 
„ of ureter, 680 
,, of bladder, 683 
Personal equation as affecting reaction- 
time, 1120 
Perspiration, nature and amount of, 694 
„ secretion of, 699 
, , regulation of tern perat ure by, 81 1 
Pes of eras cerebri, 984 
Peyer's patches, absent in large intestine, 

451 
„ presence of in small intestine, 

489 
„ structure of, 491 
PflUger*s gas pump, 555 
Phakoscope, Helmholz's, iv. 21 
Phantoms, ocular, iv. 132 
„ auditory, iv. 241 
„ tactile, iv. 305 
Phases of life, iv. 403 
Phenol, a bacterial product in digestion, 
477 
„ compounds of, in urine, 650 
Phonation, nervous mechanism of, iv. 825 

„ centre for, iv. 326 

Phloridzin, temporary diabetes produced 

by, 732 
Phosphates in muscle ash, 102 
,, „ nerve ash, 123 
,, ,, urine, 651 
Phosphenes, iv. 77 

Phosphoras, a constituent of nuclein, 40, 

799 
of seram, 50 
of nerve tissue, 121 
of milk. 782 
its importance in oi^gani8ms,799 
Photochemistry of the retina, iv. 115 
Physiology, divisions of, 3 
,, problems of, 9 
Physiological unit defined, 6 
Physostigmin, its effect on pupil coo- 
traction, iv. 43 
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Pbvsobtigmin, its effect on accommo- 

(latioD, iv. 45 
Pia mater of cord, 859 
„ ,, of brain and cord, 1125, 1126 
Pigment, yellow, of serum, 50 

„ black, occajiionally foand in 

lymphatic glands, 495 
„ cells ill dark skins, 688 
,, epithelium of retina, iv. 68, 118 
Pi^enU, their i)oiisible formation from 
hsen)o>(lobin, 38 
„ of bile, 423 
,, of urine, 651, 673 
Pilocarpin, its action on the sweat glands, 

701 
Pineal gland, 934 

Pitch of sounds, discrimination of, iv. 226 
Pituitary body, the, structure of, 764, 935 
Placenta, the, glycogen present in, 729 
„ fonimtion of, from the decidua 

serotina, iv. 376 
„ stnicture of, iv. 377 

vascular events of the, iv. 378 
shedding of the, iv. 379 
expulsion of, after parturition, 
iv. 397 
Plasma-corpuscles in connective tisbue, 

189 
Plasmatic layer in capillary contents, 335 
Plasmme, proi)erties of, 23 
Platelets, blood, 29, 47, 337 
Plethysmograph, amount uf blood in parts 

detenniued by, 314 
„ for kidnoy nicasuivinents, 657 
„ for mea<iun'in»Mit of blood-sup« 
ply to bniin, 1135 
Pleural cavity, coinmunication of with 

lynipathios, 489 
,, ,, result of access of airto the, 536 
Plexus, brachial, constrictor and dilator 
fibres in, 315 
„ of Auerbach, 441 
„ of Meissner, 441 
„ solar, 403, 435 
„ renal, 646 
„ hepati**, 731 
Pneumogniph, Marey's, 540 

„ tnuiiig of n'sj)iratory move- 
ments by, 542 
Pneumatograph of Fick, 540 
Polar gloliules, ejectment of the, iv. 858 
Polarizing eurrent, irritability of nerve 

affected by, 128 
Pons varolii, development of, 230 
»» » gi^y matter of the, 982 
„ ,, transverse fibres of, 996 
Porta he|Nitiea. 705 
Portal vein, 707 

Posture, ereet, how maintained, iv. 343 
Potassium salts in cell tissue, 41, 51 
„ ff in muscle tissue, 102 

,, ,, in urine, 649 

Ppe*licrotic wave, its causes, 270 
Pregnancy and birth, iv. 374—402 
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Pressure, arterial, as compared with ven- 
ous, 202, 207 

as affecting pulse-trac- 
ings, 270 
heart-beat in inverse 
ratio to, 305 
blood, in the small ve8sels,pe- 
riuheral region, 209, 216 
„ flow of Ivmjih regulateil 
by, 501—505 
endocardiac, 238 
„ graphic records of, 2 40 — 246 
,, negative during each car- 
diac cycle, 239, 240 
„ „ how prod uce<l, 248 

auricular and ventricular com- 
pared, 229, 241 
01 salivar}' secretion, 400 
of bile secretion, 489 
pulmonary, 537 
thoracic, 541 

„ negative, 616 
partial, of gases, 558 
absorj)tion of oxygen, depen- 
dent on, 572 
„ results of, 611 
atmospheric, effect of diminu- 
tion of, 610 
,, increase of, 611 

of carbonic acid in pulmonary 

alveoli, 576 
within the bladder, 683 
intra-Oi'ular.conditions affect- 
ing, iv. 171 
sensations of, iv. 274 

„ modifieii by tem- 
|>erature, iv. 291 
sensibility of skin to changes 
of, iv. 276, 292 
Pressures, Henry Dalton law of, 558 
Prickle-cells of e])i«lennis, 688 
Primitive sheath of nerve-fibre, 115 
Primordial utricle, 4 
Prism, Nicol, ilewrilxMl, 93 
Processus voealis, an<l museularis, iv.309 
Prostate gland, structure of, iv. 307 
,, ,, secretion of, iv. 307 

Proteids, general coni|)osition of, 17 

changes in, pro«iuce<i by alcohol, 

24 
in foo<l-stuffs, 3.'>5 
„ action of gastric juice on,3*»r> 
,, ,, pancreatic juice on, 42»5 
,, classification of, in order ol' 

solubility, 367 
,, path taken by. during di- 
gestion, 514 
„ amount of urea increaseil 

bv, 745 
„ a source of fat, 774 
,, metalM)lism of l)ody in- 

creftR«»d by, 785 
,, disruption of, during diges- 
tion, 795 
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Proteids, probable molecular composition 
of, 428 
possible storage o^ in the body, 

796 
"tissue" or morpbotic and 
*' floating " or circulating, 
796, 826 
Proteid material, potential energy of, ex- 

])re8sed in calories, 802 
a constituent of living 

matter, 43 
tbe pivot of metabolism, 
828 
Protoplasm, definition of, 4 

,, " dilferentiated," 4 
,, ** undifferentiated ** in the 
embryo, 36 
Pseudopodia of the white corpuscles, 38 
„ amoeboid movements by 

means of, 166 
Psychical processes, analysis of, 1120 

duration of, 1122 
visual, complexity 
of, iv. 157 
Ptomaines, their bacterial origin, 417 
Ptyalin, a constituent of saliva, 362 
Pul)ertv, ])heuomena of, iv. 409 
Pulse, the, 201 

methods of recording, 255 
curves, 256 

„ from artificial model, 257 
,, characters of, 260 
wave, chanp;cs untlergone by, along 
the arteries, 261 
,, ,, velocity of, 262 
„ ,, length of, 263 
„ dicrotism in the, 264 
,, venous. 271 

^ ,, respiratory, 272, 613 
Pulvinar, the, 978 

„ ending of part of the optic tract 
in, 1075 
Punctum lachryraalo, iv. 174 
Pun(;ture of jileura, result of, 536 
Puf)il, the, see Eye, pupil. 
Purkinj^, cells of, their structure, 277 
„ 1022—1025 
,, figures of, iv. Ill 

Purple, visual, iv. 116 

,, „ bleaching of b^light,iv.l 17 

Pus corjmseles, their formation, 45 
rutamen, the, 974 
Pyloi-ic glands of stomach, 384 
Pylorus, ejection of chyme through the, 

*472 
Pyramid cells of cortex, large and small, 

1026, 1029, 103-2 
Pyramidal tract of cord, 873 

„ its connection with cere- 
bral cortex, 888 
„ efferent nature of impulses 
of, 1044, 1056 
not indispensable for vol- 
untary movements, 1059 
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Pyramids (in kidney) of Malpighi, 635 
„ „ of Ferreiu, 638 

„ of the bulb, decussation of, 
937, 1046 

Pyrexia, causes of, 817 

Radial artery, tracings of the pulse in, 

257—260 
Radiation, optic, 991 
Radical, lacteal, of intestinal villas, 447, 

484 
,, „ contents of, 518 

Ranke's diet Uble, 802 
Ranvier, node of, in nerve-fibre, 1 15 

division of nerve-ftbre 
takes place at, 119 
Reaction-period, sulnii vision of, 1120 

„ for vision, iv. 74 

Receptaculum chyli, 482 
Rectum, structure of, 451 

„ special movements of, 467 
,, nervous control of movements 
of, 467, 468 
Recurrent sensations, iv. 132 
Reflex actions, general features of, 179 
„ „ doubtful if carried out by 

ganglia, 179 
„ * „ not always proportioned to 

stimulus, 180 
,, „ often purposive in nature, 

181, 905 
„ ,, vaso- motor, 321 
„ tf of the c«rd, 904 
,, „ „ features of dependent on 

afferent impulses, 905 
,, „ „ nervous mechanisms of, 

908 
„ „ „ ** crossed," 908 
„ „ „ their relations to intelli- 
gence, 909 
„ „ ,, coordination of, 910 
,, „ „ relations of to conscious- 
ness, 911 
„ „ „ determined by intrinsic 

condition of cord, 912 
,, other than movements, 

914 
,, inhibition of, 915 

inhibitory action of the 
brain on, 916 
„ „ „ time required for, 918 
Refraction of muscular-fibre bands, 24 
Refractory period of cardiac contraction, 

287 
Regeneration of nerve tissue, 145 

yy of organs in lower animals, 

iv. 349 
** Registers " of the voice, iv. 330 
Reissner, membrane of, iv. 205, 211 
Relaxation of mascular fibre an essential 

part of contraction, 
151, 167 
„ a complex vital pro- 
cess, 313 
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Remak, gaogUon of, in heart of frog, 278 
Rennet, curaling action of on milk, 874 
Kennin, itn direct action on casein, 375 
„ its formation in gastric cells, 419 
Reproduction, tissues and mechanisms 

of, iv. 349 
„ general features of, iv. 389 

„ female organs of, iv. 391 

„ male organs of, iv. 364 

Kespiratiou, 526—631 

pulmonary, circulation aided 

by, 219 
,, its mechanism, 526, 535- 

549 
„ work of the muscles of 

the ribs in, 545 
,, laboured, muscles of,546 
,, expiration, the expira- 
tory muscles, 547 
,, change of temperature 

of air ill, 550 
,, change of aqueous va- 
pour in, 550 
„ changes in blood caused 
by, 553 
,, ., chemical aspects of, 582 

t, *, an involuntary act, 584 

,, ,, sequence of mpscular 

contractions in, 584 
„ „ centre for, medullary, 

585 
f, ,t tt automatic action of, 

586 
ft tf tt in Huenced by affer- 

ent impulses„588 
ft tt tt duplexitv of its ac- 

tion, 591 
It ,t tf effects of inflation 

and suction, 592 
,, „ double action of 

vagus on, 595 
,, „ nature of action, 

596 
„ „ two lateral halves 

of. 598 
,, ,, influenced by char- 
acter of blood 
supply, 598 
,t M ,. tt by heiit, 599 

>« .. »i by deficiency of 
oxygen, 600, 
iv. 393 
tt .. .t by excess of 
carbonic acid, 
600 
M ,. It by other changes 
in the blood, 
602 
tt tt tt apnrea, pheno- 
m(*na of, 603 
„ CTieyne-Stokes, 605 
„ affectnl by clianges in 
atmospheric pre^ssure, 
601, 611 
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Respiration, pulmonary, its effect on ar- 
terial pressure, 613 
artificial, its ed'ect on the 

circulation, 619 
imi)ededf its effect on 
heart- beut, 621 
„ „ on vaso-motor sys- 
tem, 622 
phenomena of asphyxia, 

624 
as affected by muscular 

work, 628 
regulation of temperature 

by, 81 1 
slowing of during hiber- 
nation, 820 
,; as affet^ted by sleep, iv.414 
facial and laryngeal, 548 
cutaneous, 696 
of nmscle, 578 
of other tissues, 580 
of the embryo, iv. 882 
placental compared with 
branchial, iv. 384, 885 
Respiratory quotient in herbivora and 

carnivora compared, 798 
Restiform body, its connection with the 

cord, 950 
Rete testis, iv. 365 

„ vasculosum of testis, iv. 365 
Reticular tissue of intestine, 444 
Reticulum, splenic, structure of, 736 
Retina, aee Eye, retina. 
Rheometer of Ludwig, 220 
Rheoacopic frog. 111 

,, „ current of action shewn 

in, 124 
Rhythm, secondary respiratory, 605 
Rhythmic chants of calibre in artery, 
807 
beat of heart, sptmtaneous na- 
ture of, 280 
contractions of utenis durins; 
pregnancy, iv. 395 
Ribs, movements of, in respiration, 544, 

545 
Rigor mortis, its cause, 40 

chanu'ters of, 95 
development of carbonic 

acid in. 100 
conversion of myosinogen 
into myosin during, 104 
progressive onler of, 147 
as com|Mired with contrac- 
tion, 153, 154 
accession of heat at onset 
of, 810 
Rima glottidis, the, iv. 310 
Rings, cartilaginous, of trachea, 531 
Ritter Valli law, 144 
Rod cells of olfactory mucous membrane, 
iv. 247 
„ „ of taste-buds, iv. 256 
Rods, of retina, iv. 59, 116, 119 
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Rolando, substantia gelatinosa of, 868 

„ tubercle of, 998 
Rolls formed by red corpuscles, 32 
Roots of spinal u^rve, 171, 852 
,, anterior, 876 
„ posterior, 877 
,, ,, degeneration from 
section of, 892 
Hosenthal's calorimeter, 804 
Round ligament of uterus, contractions 

of, iv. 373 
Roy and RoUeston, their method of re- 

cording endocardial pressure, 242 
Roy, his perfusion cannula, 281 

Saccule of labyrinth, iv. 199 
Sacculi of large intestine, 450 

„ peristaltic contractions of, 462 
** Sago-spleen," cause of, 739 
Saline solution, normal, defined, 16, 

note 
Saliva, characters and properties of, 357 
its properties, 358 
its aniylolytic action, 361, 470 
characters of parotid, submaxil- 
lary, sublingual and mixed, 362 
amount daily secreted, 395 
reflex secretion of, 396 
centre for secretion of, in medulla 

oblongata, 398 
of dog, mechanical use of, 470 
of the babe, iv. 405 
Salivary glands, general structure, 385 
mucous cells of, 387 
albuminous or serous cells of, 

389 
venous pulse observable in, 271 
nervous supply of, 390 
SaltA, neutral, needed for formation of 
ribrin, 26 
in food-stuffs, 356 
absorption of, 513 
,, as food, 799 

imjwrtance of, for nutrition of 

nervous system, 799 
essential to life of muscle, 824 
in diet, 836 
Santonin, vision as affected by, iv. 105 
Santorini, cartilage of, iv. 309, 314 
Sarcolemma, structure of, 84 
ScalflB of the cochlea, iv. 204 
Scaleni muscles, the, their service in re- 
spiration, 545 
Scheiner's experiment, iv. 9, 49 
Schlemm, circular canal of, iv. 27, 165 
,, „ passage of aqueous hu- 

mour by means of, 
170 
Schneiderian membrane, iv. 246 
Sclerotic coat of eve, development of, iv. 

4, 21 
SeWeous glands, change of their cells 

into sebum, 692 
Sebum, secretion of, 693 
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Secretion of saliva, nervous mechanism 
of, 395 
„ of gastric juice, 402 

changes in gland constituting 

act of, 404 
changes in albuminous cells, 407 
changes in mucous cells, 408 
by central cells of stomach, 411 
special substances elaborated 

during, 416 
of pancreatic juice, 482 
of bile, 434 
of urine, 656 
glomerular and tubular in the 

kidney compared, 666 
glomeniiar, its nature, 668 
of wax of ear, 693 
of sweat, 695 

,, mechanism of, 699 
of milk, 784 
Secretions, carbonic acid in, 580 

„ their constituents manufactured 
by glandular action, 671 
Segmentation of the ovum, 6 
Self-digestion, 419, 420 
Self-induction, 64, 65 
Semen, chemical composition of, iv. 369 
,, emission of, see Emission of semen. 
Semicircular canals, effects of injurv* to 

the, 1009 
„ f, their structure, iv. 

198 
Semilunar valves, their structure, 197 

their action, 231 
dicrotic wave as affectwl 
by closure, of, 268-270 
Seminal tubules, see Tubules, seminal. 
Seminiferous tubules, „ ., 

Sensation.s, special auditory, iv. 223 — 231 
„ ,, limits of, iv.225 

M ,, fusion of, iv.229 

cuUneous, 1090—1108, iv. 
267—294 
,, importance of contrast 

in. iv. 292 
„ of pressure, iv. 274 

„ localization of, 
iv. 276 
of heat and cold, iv.278 
,, of pain, iv. 281 
„ of touch and tempera- 
ture, terminal organs 
necessary for, iv. 287 
„ of pressure, terminal 

organs for, iv. 290 
„ of heat, terminal organs 
for, different from 
those for cold, iv. 291 
„ connection of, with the 
muscular 8ense,iv.9Q2 
olfactory, iv. 250, 251 
of taste, 1087, iv. 259—266 

structure of organs of, 
iv. 254 
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Sensations of taste, usually accompa- 
nied by other sensa- 
tions, iv. 259 
caused by electrical or 
mechanical stimuli 
iv. 260 
conditions of, iv. 261 
localization of, iv. 262 
distribution of terminal 

or^us for, iv. 263 
theories as to mode of 

origin, IV. 264 
nerves for, iv. 265 
visual, probable progressive 
development of, 1083 
general features of, iv. 71 
fusion of, iv. 75, 79 
localization of, iv. 78 
of colour, iv. 84 

„ due to metabolic 
changes, iv. 94 
psychological features of, 

iv. 123 
their want of .agreement 
with perceptions,iv.l25 
recurrent, iv. 132 
afferent, as factors in co-oidi- 

nation of movement, 1013 
crossing of, from opjxisite he- 
misphere of brain, 1093 
development of, along the 

spinal ooixl, 1101 
transmission of, within the 

brain, 1106 
CO- onii nation of motor impulses 
regulated by, iv. 150 
the muscular, iv. 295 

of movement, of position 
and of effort, iv. 296 
afferent impulses form- 
ing basis of, iv. 298 
Sensibility, general, iv. 283 

,, recurrent, 853 

Septal nerves of heart of frog, 278 
Serous caviti<*s, fluid of, 499 

„ fluids, artificial clotting of, 28 
„ ,, characters of, 499 
Serum left after clotting of fibrin, 15 
„ chemical coiii[)osition of, 18, 49 
,, carbonic acid in, 571 
Serum-albumin, its characters, 19 

action of gnHtric juice and 
hydrochloric acid on, 368 
importance of, in nutrition 
of muscle, 823 
Sex, differences of, iv. 409 
Sheath, primitive, of nerve-fibre, 115 

,, of arteries, 195 
Shivering from cold, temperature raised 

by, 816 
Shock, induction, 62 

„ in operation, results of, 327 
,, nature of, 903 
Short-ciiruiting, 61 
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Sight, see Vision. 

Singing, power of, dependent on nervous 

mechanism, iv. 829 
Sinuses, lymph, of solitary follicles, 490 
„ venous, of brain, 1133 
„ placental, structure of, iv. 878 
„ „ quality of blood in, iv. 884 

Size, judgment of, iv. 158 
Skin, structure of, 686 
,, as regulator of heat, 811 
„ nerve endings, general and stiecial, 

of the, iv. 267 
,, different kinds of sensations ex- 
perienced through the, iv. 274 
„ as * field of touch,* iv. 276 
Sleep, phenomena of, iv. 412 
,, afferent impulses as affected bj, 

iv. 413 
„ respiration during, iv. 414 
„ the brain during, iv. 414 
Smell, sensations of, iv. 250 — 253 

„ cerebral structures for, 1085 — 1087 
„ cortical area for, 1087 
„ organ of, iv. 246 
Snout, pig's, touch-cells of the, iv. 278 
Sodium chloride, its action on [dasma, 22 
„ „ „ on mucin, 857 

ft glycholate and taurocholate, 423 
„ hydrate, its effect on the heart, 

303 
„ sulphindigotate, excretion of by 

kidney, 667 
It ft ft by liver, 

709 
Solar plexus, nerve supply to stomach 

from the, 403 
„ „ „ to the liver from 

the, 485 
Sole of end-plate of nerve fibre, 119 
Solidity, judgment of, iv. 162 
SoliUiy follicles, 489 
Somatic nerves, 171 

Sound, musical, of contracting muscle, 
140 
„ waves of, iv. 180 

complex, analysis of, iv. 234 
psycnical nature of appreciation 
of, iv. 237 
Sounds, musical, characters of, iv. 243 
appreciation of outwardness of, 

iv. 242 
judgment of direction of, iv. 243 
„ distance of, iv. 244 

Spaces, subdural and subarachnoid, 1125 

,, of Fontana, iv. 27 
Spectnim, limitations of visibility of, 

iv.84 
Speech, cortical area for, 1053, iv. 826 
„ a skilled movement, 1053 
„ movements of, bilateral, 1053 
„ causes of various im])erfectionA 
of, 1057 
special mechanisms of, iv. 832 — 
S41 
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Speech, souuds made use of in , iv. 888 
Spermatozoa, structure of, iv. 8(>6 
formation of, iv. 867 
movements of, iv. 868 
action of on the ovum, iv. 
374 

Sphincters of stomach, their action dur- 
ing digestion, 459 
„ tone of dependent on cord, 922 
Sphincter ani, its nerve-supply, 468 
„ vesiciB, 681 
,, iridis, iv. 24, 84 
Sphygmograph, Dudgeon's, 256 
Spinal cord, see Cord, spinal. 
Spiral cells, 176 
Spiral tubule of kidney, 641 
Spirometer, 588 
Splanchnic nerves, 171 

„ inhibitor and angmentor 
fibres in, 467 
ganglia, 176 
abdominal nerve, 816 
Spleen, the, possible fonnation of red 
corpuscles in, 38 
its action during digestion, 486 
blood supply to the, 737 
lymphatic vessels of the, 788 
hyperplastic spots of the, 788 
Malpighian corpuscles of the, 788 
nerves of the, 739 
movements of the, 740 
chemical constituents of, 742 
uric acid in the, 780 
"Spleen -curve," 740 
Spleen -pulp, destruction of red corpus- 
cles in, 86 
„ „ composition of, 787, 789 
Spot, blind, of ivtina, iv. 110 
Stagnation stage of inflammation, 888 
Sta[»e8, or stirrup bone, iv. 182 
StArch, action of saliva on, 858 

chemical composition of, 859 
action of pancreatic juice on, 426 
"animal.^* 722 
its value in diet, 836 
Starvation, its etfect in checking pro- 
duction of glycogen, 716 
720 
changes in body during, 789 
fall of temperature attending, 
818 
Stearin, a constituent of animal fat, 772 

„ its presence in blood, 60 
Stereoscope, ocular movements affected 

by the, iv. 149 
„ principle of construction, 

iv. 163 
Stethometer of Burdon Sanderson, 540 
Stimuli, defined, 56 

,, various kinds of, 59 
„ necessary characters of, 188 
Stimulous, reflex actions varied according 

to nature of, 906 
Stomach, structure of, 380 



Stomach, cardiac glands of, 381 
„ pyloric glands of, 384 
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nervous supply to, 402 

its secretion of gastric juice 

408, 404 
movements of, 458 
changes of food in the, 471 
Stomata of cistema in frog, 487 

„ in mammals connecting serous cav- 
ities with lymphatics, 488 
Storage of bile in gall-oladder, 485 
„ of glycogen in the liver, 717, 725 
„ of fat Wfore hibernation, 821 
Strands, spiral, of cochlea, iv. 220 
Stratum granulosuni of epiderrnis, 688 

,, lucidum of epidermis, 689 
Strite acusticte, 959 

Striation, obscurity of in cardiac mus- 
cular tissue, 288 
Stroma of red corpuscles, its composition, 
82 
„ embryonic formation of from 

proto]>lasni, 36 
of the kidney. 646 
Stromuhr of Ludwig descril^ed, 220 
Strychnia, reflex action as affected bv, 

907, 912 
Submucous tissue, 878 
Substance, living, compared with dead, 

3, 95 
M ,, metaliolic changes in, 42 
„ ,, chemical com^tosition, 43 
Substances, visual, hyjiothetical, iv. 95 
Substantia gelatinosa rentralis of cord, 

863 
„ ,, of Rolando, 868 

,, nigra in brain, 981 

Succus entericus, its nature and action, 
430 
,, „ how probably furnished, 449 
Sugar, its presence in the blood, 51, 727 
normally present in blood and 

chyle, 513 
forme<l by saliva from starch, 360 
course taken by, during digestion, 
513. 524 
,, in dialietic urine, 654 

its conversion into glycc^n, 722 
a ]>roduct of metabolic changes, 

728 
used up by muscle, 824 
its value in diet, 836 
Sulcus spiralis of cochlea, iv. 211 
„ crucial and sigmoid, of dog*s 
brain, 1035 
Sulphur in proteids, 17, 799 
,, in urine, 650 
,, in keratin, 689 
Suprarenal bodies, their stmcture, 765 
„ „ chemical composition, 766 

„ , , their functions, 766 

Swallowing, mechanism of, 452 

its action on tympanic air 
pressure, iv. 197 
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Sweat, how secreted, 695, 699 

„ composition of, 696 
Sweat-fibres of difiereDt animils, course 

of, 701 
Sweat glands, their structure, 690 

„ „ action of pilocarpin on, 701 
Sweat-nerves, 701 
Sweating in lower animals, 700 

„ nervous mechanism of, 699 
„ a reflex act, 701 
Sylvius, ac^ueduct of, 930 
Sympatlietic system, plain muscular 

fibres supplied by, 
160 
„ its connection with 
spinal nerves, 171 
„ „ ganglia of the, 176 

Syntonin, 97 

Systole, auricular and ventricular, 228, 
229, 251 
„ ventricular, a simple contrac- 
tion, 237 
„ and diastole, comparative dura- 
tion of, 249, 251 • 
„ amount of blood driven bj each, 
201, 258 

Tactile sensations, iv. 274 

„ ,, localization of, iv. 276 

Tambour, Marey's, 241 
Tarsus of the eyelids, iv. 172 
Taste-buds, thfir distribution, iv. 255 

„ their nervous connections, iv. 257 
Taurocholic acid, 423 
Tears, secretion of, iv. 174 
Tectorial membrane, iv. 221, 284 
Teeth, order of their Rp|)eanince, iv. 408 
TegmenUl system, fibres of, 991—994 
Tegmentum, grey matter of, 981 

„ connections of the, 992 
„ nature of its functions, 
1112 
Temperature of livinff bmlies, 2 
,, as affecting dotting, 20 
„ irritability, 143, 145 
,, plain muscle, 161 
„ ciliary action, 165 
„ vaso-inotor fibres, 815, 

332 
,, action of gastric juice, 

372 
„ action of rennet, 874 
,, point uf saturation of gas, 

550 
„ absoq>tion of oxygen bj 

lifjuids, 572 
„ the cutaneous vessels, 

699 
„ perspiration, 694, 700 
„ storage of glycogen, 718 
„ sense of ta^te, iv. 261 
,, of expired air, 550 

regulation of, by evaporation 
from the skin, 699 
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Temperature, regulation of, by variations 

inlossof heat, 810,818 
„ by the nervous system, 

814, 815 
of coUl-blooded animals, 809 
of warm-blooded animals, 810 
normal, range of, 817 
high, phenomena of death 

from, 818 
low, effects of, 819 
its relation to amount of food 

needed, 843 
of bod^, maintenance of, 814 
sensations of, iv. 278, 292 
terminal organs fur sensations 

of, iv. 291 
sense of, in iiarts other than 
external sicin, iv. 280 
Tendon reflexes, •* kneejerk." 918, 926 
Tenonion cavity and Tenon's capsule, 

iv. 167 
Terminal organs, special sensations dne 

to, IV. 288 
„ for sense of touch, iv. 288 
„ for sense of pressure, i v. 290 
„ for sense of heat different 
from thoHe for sense of 
cold, iv. 291 
,, cutaneous, their nature, 
iv. 293 
Testis, origin of, iv. 864 

„ ffeneral structure of, iv. 865 
„ lymphatics of, iv. 869 
Tetanic contraction, its nature, 58 
Tetanus, phenomena of, 78, 81, 139 

carbonic acid evolved duringi 

103 
exhaustion of irritability from^ 
149 
Thalamus, optic, 971 
Thermopile, variotiH forms of, 105 
Thermotaxis*, centre f»>r, 815, 816 
Thirst, sensation of, iv. 885 
Thoracic duct, characters of lymph front 

the, 497 
Thorax, effect on blood-flow of pressure 

in the, 615, 618 
Tlirombi, white, their nature, 48 
Thymus bwly, stnicture of the, 767 
,, ,, nature and functions, 768 
,, ,, its size in infancy, iv. 40? 
Thyroid bo<iy. 7C1-765 

„ stnicture of, 761 
,, functions of, 763 
,, diseases connected with, 764 
„ in infancy, iv. 407 
Thyroid -arytenoid muscles, iv. 318, 828 
Th*yroi<l cartilage, iv. 808 
Time taken by cerebral processes, 11 
Tissues not indispensable for life, 3 
„ classification of, 6 
„ built up by the blood, 13 

simiUnty of histological elements 
of, 41 
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Tissues, contractile, 54—168 
nervous, 169 — 186 
vascular, 186—352 
digestive, 355 — 525 
respiratory, 526 — 681 
relative pro|)ortions of, in the 

body, 789 
metabolism of, 822 
their death gradual, iv. 418 
Tone, arterial, 308 

dependent on vaso-motor action, 

319, 327 
centre for, in medulla, 823 
intrinsic nature of, 329 
maintained by automatic action 
of cord, 922 
of skeletal muscles, 922 
„ „ due to central nervous 

system, 923 
Tones, musical, fundamental and partial, 

iv. 224 
Tongiie, papillffi of, iv. 255 

,, localization of taste sensations 
in. iv. 262 
Torcular Herophili, 1133 
Tortoise, persistence of ventricular beat 
in, 285 
heart-beat in, independent of 
cardiac nerves, 288 
,, action of fltropin on, 801 
Touch-cells, in epidermis and elsewhere, 

iv. 273 
Touch-corpuscles, structure of, iv. 270 

,, distribution of, iv. 271 

Trabeculse of lymphatic glands, 492 

,, of spleen, 735 
Trachea, structure of, 530 

nerve supply to, 534 
effect on respiration of its 
closure, 593 
Tract, optic, course of, 1074 

ascending antero-lateral, 874, 895 
descending antero-lateral, 878 
„ cerebellar, 874, 890, 950 

„ as to functions of, 1102 
median posterior, 874, 891 

,, ,, as to functions 

of, 1103 
,, pyramidal, crossed, 872, 888 
direct, 873, 889 
relations to volition, 
1044, 1056, 1059 
Tracts, afferent, in spinal cord, 1094 
,, intemunical, for afferent impulses, 
U04 
Training, effect of in brain action, 

1069 
Transudation into lymph spaces, 503 
not merely a filtration, 504 
conditions determining, 506 
opposite currents of, through 
capillary walls, 506, 520 
Trapezium, 960 
Traube-Hering curves, th€it origin, 622 
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Traube-Hering undulations in kidney, 
660 
,, variations in cerebral blood- 
pressure, 1136, 1137 
Tricuspid valves, 230 
Trypsin, a constituent of pancreatic juice, 
414, 426 
,, in the fcetal pancreas, iv. 389 
Trypsinogen, an antecedent of trypsin, 414 
Tube, Fallopian, iv. 351 
Tuberculum acusticum, 959 
Tubules, seminal, course of, iv. 365 

„ structure of, iv. 366 
uriniferous, structure of, iv. 634, 
641 
„ convolutions of, 636 
„ epithelium of the, 665 
„ work of the, 671 
,, special substances ex- 
creted by, 666 
Tubuli seminiferi, aee Tubules, seminal. 
Tunicfe, intima, media and extima of 

arteries, 193 
Tunica musCularis mucosae, 378 
„ albuginea, iv. 366 
,, vaginalis, iv. 865 
Tuning-fonc for the measurement of velo- 
city, 70 
Tympanum of ear, iv. 179 

conduction of sound through, 

iv. 181, 190 
structure and relations, i v. 182 
membrane of, iv. 185 
muscles of the, iv. 1 94 
its connection with sense of 
outwardness of sounds, iv. 
242 
Tyrosln, a product of pancreatic diges- 
tion, 427 
chemical composition, 428 
a result of proteid decomposition 
outside the body, 759 
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Umbilical cord, formation of, iv. 377 
arteries, growth of, iv. 377 
„ pressure in, iv. 383 
„ venous blood in the, iv. 
884 
vein, pressure in, iv. 383 
Undulations, respiratorv, phenomena of, 

614, 618 
,, luminous, iv. 84 
Unit, physiological, defined, 6 
Urari, the nature of its action, 57, 86 

its effect on cells of pigment epi- 
thelium of retina, iv. 70 
diabetes in frogs produced by, 
733 

Urea, a constituent of the blood, 51 
chemical relations of, 649 
as nitrogenous waste, 102, 632, 
750, 754, 769 
„ absent f^m muscle, 102, 751 
its relations to kreatin, 750, 752 
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Urea, iU presence in the blood antece- 
dent to kidney action, 672 
,f its action on the tubules of kidney, 

676 
„ brought to the kidneys by the 
blood. 750, 760 
its formation in the liver, 755 
synthesis of, 756 

its relation with cyanogen com- 
pounds, 759 
„ diminished excretion of, duiiug 

starvation, 790 
„ excretion of, not increased by ex- 
ercise, 805 
its kinship to vegetable alkaloids, 

828 
a constituent of amniotic fluid, iv. 
390 
Ureter, structure of, 635, 678 

„ peristaltic contractions of, 680 
Uric acid, chemical composition of, 649 
relations to urea, circum- 
stances determining its ap- 
pearance, 757 
constant presence of in the 
spleen, 743 
Urina hysterica, 677 
Urine, composition and characters of, 648 
normal organic constituents, 649, 

653 
inorganic salts of, 650 
avemge composition of, 653 
abnormal constituents of, 654, 784 
,, secretion of, 656 

▼aso- motor mechanisms for, 657 
its relations to the renal circula- 
tion, 664 
albuminous, 670 
pigments ot, 673 
discharge of, 678 
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during starvation, 790 
sugar present in diabetes, 780 
of children, characteristics of, iv. 
407 
Urobilin, 652 

Use, mus<;le substance increased by, 148 
,, skilKHl movements facilitated by, 
1069 
"Uterine milk," iv. 381, 388 
Uterus, the, general structure of, iv. 851 
„ minute structure of, iv. 852 

bIoo«l-veH.>tels and lymphatics of, 

iv. 3:>3 
reception of the ovum by, iv. 360 
changes in mucous membrane 
of, during menstrua- 
tion, iv. 361 
,, flrterimprejni&tion,iv. 874 
expansion of, during pregnancy, 
IV. 395 
" "retraction" of, iv. 896, 898, 
400 
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Uterus, rhythmical contractions of, during 

pregnancy, iv. 896 
„ „ during * labour,* iv. 
396 
nerves of, iv. 399 
Utricle, primordial, 4 

of labyrinth, iv. 199 
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Vagina, the, structure of, iv. 858 
Vagus, see Nerve, vagus. 
Valves of veins, 197, 219 
„ of the heart, 197 

„ their action in circulation, 

230 
„ sounds caused by their 

closure, 235, 236 
„ tricuspid, their action, 230 
,, semilunar, of the pulmon- 
ary artery,280 
„ their action, 
281 
of aorta, 23.5, 246 
, , ileo-ccecal, mechanism of, 468 
„ cf the thoracic duct, 482 
„ of the lymphatic vessels, 488, 501 
„ absence of, in pulmonary veins, 584 
„ of Vieussens, 936 
ValvulsB conniventes of small intestine, 

442 
Vapour, aqueous, in expired air, 550 
Vas deferens, iv. 365 
„ „ contraction of in emission, iv.872 
Vasa vasorum of arteries, 195 
„ of veins, 196 
atferentia and efferentia of kidney, 

639 
efferentia of testis, iv. 865 
recta of testis, iv. 365 
Vascular mechanism, 186 — 840 

„ „ structure of capillaries, 190 

f> f, ,, of minute arteries, 198 

„ of larger arteries, 194 
,, of veins, 196 
,, of heart, some points 
in, 197 
,, main features of, 198 
,, main regulators of, 278, 806 
walls, their action on the blood, 
27 
,, alteration of in inflam- 
mation, 338 
Vaso-motor action, 306—330 
„ eflects of, 819 
„ cutaneous and splanchnic, 
compensator)', 850, 851 
„ compensatory in loss and 

increase of hloo<l, 341 
„ in brain, 1136 
„ summary of, 330 
„ regulation of temperature 

by, 811 
„ itsrhvthmictfnd»»ncv,622 
centre, 1098, 822, 829 ' 
liroiU of, 826 
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Yaso-motor centre, relations of to other 
centres, 327 
„ fibres, constrictor, 810, 812 

„ „ course of, 817, 822, 

380 
„ „ loss of medulla in, 

817 
„ ,, tonic action 0^819 • - 

828 
,, „ chief parts of body 
supplied by, 822 
„ dilator, 312 

„ course of, 318 
„ usually employed as 
part of reflex ac- 
tion, 821 
,, retention of medulla 
in, 881 
functions of the central nervous 

system, 321 
nerves of veins, 338 
Vegetable cell, storage of metabolic pro- 
ducts in, 828 
diet, results of, 889 
, , large amount required, 841 
Veins, structure of, 196 
„ minute, 197 

valves of, 197, 219 
their capacity as compared with 
arteries, 200 
„ blood-pressure in, 203, 207 
,, vaso-motor nerves of, 333 
Velocity of nervous impulse, 76 
„ of muscular contraction, 87 
„ equal, of muscular current of action 

and nervous impulse, 124 
„ comparative, of arterial, venous and 

capillary circulation, 209 — 220 
„ of blood -current, 268 
,, of pulse wave, 264 
VenfB stellate of kidney, 645 
Venous circulation, aids to, 219 
pulse, 271, 613 
sinuses of brain, 1183 
Ventilation, positive and negative of 

lun^, 594 
Ventncle of heart of frog, action in heart- 
beat, 282 
„ ,, ,, of tortoise, isolated, 

spontaneous beat of, 
285 
Ventricles of heart, synchronism of their 

action, 229 
„ ,, change of form of in car- 
diac cycle, 232 
„ four stages of action of, 

246 
,, tonic contraction of, 304 
of brain, development of, 930 
Vermiform appendix, solitary follicles in 

the, 489 
Vertigo, causes of, 1015 
Vesicles, cerebral, 929 
optic, 1140 
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Vesicles, otic, iv. 177 
VesicoliB seminales, iv. 370 

, , secretion of, iv. 370 

,, tbeir action in emis8ion,iT.S72 
Vestibule of ear, iv. 176 

„ „ }iarts of, iv. 198 

„ „ perilymph cavity of, iv. 200 

Vibrations of muscle sound, 1*40 

„ sonorous, longitudinal and trans- 
versal, iv. 190 
„ „ of the tympanic membrane, 

iv. 191 
„ „ through the aaditory ossicles, 

iv. 192 
„ „ through the bones of the skull, 

iv. 193 
„ of sound and light compared,iv.225 
„ interference of, iv. 229 
Vierordt, his hsmatachometer, 222 
Vieussens, annulus of, 299 
Villi, the, of small intestine, 445 

,, columnar epithelium of, 445, 516 
,, goblet cells of, 446 
„ structure of, 447 
,, pumping action of, 519 
„ of chorion, foetal, iv. 877 
Vision, 1070 
„ binocular, 1071, iv. 184 — 154 

„ its action in judging of distance, 

iv. 151 
„ „ „ of solidity, iv.l 62 

„ mechanism of, 1071 
central apparatus for, 1077 
imperfections of, 1078 
„ affected by injury to cortex, 1081 
dioptric mechanisms of, iv. 1, 6 
astigmatism, iv. 48 
„ spherical aberration, iv. 48 
„ cnromatic aberration, iv. 50 
„ entoptic ph( nomena, iv. 51 
„ distinct, limits of, iv. 80 
,, tricbromic nature of, iv. 91, 98 
„ colour, Young-Hehnholtz* theory 
of, iv. 91, 129 
„ Hering's theory of, iv. 93, 129 
field of, 1071, iv. 128, 185 
„ corresponding or identical points, 

iv. 137 

„ struggle of the two fields of, iv. 
155, 164 
Visual areas in fovea centralis, iv. 81 
„ axis, iv. 184 

centres, lower and higher, 1084 
impulses, development of, iv. 110 
„ origin of, iv. 114 
,, perceptions and judgments, iv. 

155—164 
„ „ i^ychical processes in, iv. 158 

,, plane, iv. 135 
,, purple, iv. 116 
„ sensations, 1070 — 1085 
>» ,» probable mode of de- 

velopment of, 1 083 
«> „ fusion of, iv. 76, 80 
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Yisoal sensations, discrete, conditions of, 

iv. 79 
„ in n;lation to visual percep- 
tions, iv. 123—133 
,, simultaneous, iv. 123 
„ sabstances, hypothetical, iv. 11 8, 119 
„ units, retinal, iv. 81 
Vitellin, a constituent of yolk, iv. 353 
Vitreous humour, the, iv. 29, 170 
Vocal cords, structure, iv. 313 

voice produced by vibration 

of the, iv. 306, 815 
tightening and slackening of 
the, iv. 822 
Voice, the, iv. 306—882 
,, how produced, iv. 306 
„ fundamental features of the, iv. 316 
„ different qualities of, iv. 326 
„ chest and head voices, iv. 329 
,, registers of the, iv. 331 
„ breaking of the, iv. 832 
Yolkmann, hin haemadromoineter, 220 
Voluntary movements, their tetanic cha- 
racter, 140 
„ „ nervous mechaniHms for, 

914, 1034, 1056, 1066 
Vomiting, mechanism of, 460 
Vowel chamber, iv. 333 
Vowels, how formed, iv. 334 

Walking, how effected, iv. 348 
Walls, vascular, their inHuence on tran- 
sudation, 504, .^>06 
Warmth, its effect on skin action, 675 
Waste mattei-s, their discharge from the 

living body, 2 
given out by ama^bie, 4 
not necessarily useless, 43 
elimination of, 682 
,, nitrogenous, 102 
„ ,, not increased by muscle 

contraction, 108, 106, 
805 
Water, secretion of, by the glands, 416 
,, varying amount of, in living tissue, 

507 
„ its absorption into the portal sys- 
tem, 513 
,, intestinal secretion of, 522 
„ its discharge by the kidney, 674 
„ by the skin, 699 
Waves of contraction, muscular, 86 
„ pulse, dicrotic, their nature, 266 
,, predicrotic, 270 
,, anacrotic, 271 
of sound, iv. 180, 224 
„ of light, iv. 84 
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Waves of nervous and muscle impulse,125 

Wax of the ear, secretion of, 693 

Web of frog, arterial changes visible in, 

306 
Weber's law, iv. 78, 226, 275 
Weight, human, curve of, iv. 404 
Wharton's jelly, iv. 377 
Whispering, how effected, iv. 836, 841 
White, sensation of, produced from mix- 
ing of colour sensatiouR, iv. 90 
Willis, circle of, 1131, 1134 
Winking, how effected, iv. 172 
„ chief use of, iv. 175 
Wolttian iKxlies, the origin of the con- 
ducting ]mrt of the testis, iv. 864 
"Word-deafness," 1089 
Work, mechanical, in living body, 2 
„ done by a muscle-nerve prepara- 
tion, 136 et supra 
,, amount done by heart, 258 
,, daily, estimate of, 803 

meclianical source of energy of, 

805 
production of heat increased by, 
818 
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Xaothin, a constituent of urine, 650, 758 
„ present in the thyroid, 762 
„ ff ,. thymus, 768 

Xanthoproteic test for prutein, 17, 18 
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Yawning, 630 
Yellow elastic fibres, 190 
,, sjwt, stnicture, iv. 66 
„ ,, colour sensations as affected 

by, iv. 106 
Yolk, chemical com{K»sition of, iv. 856 
Young- H el mholtz, theory of primary 

colour sensa- 
tioMM, iv. 91 
,, „ as applied to 

colour blind- 
ness, iv. 101, 
104 
,, ft of simultane- 

ous and suc- 
sive contrasts, 
iv. 129 

Zinn, zonule of, iv. 30 

„ ,, passageof fluid by the, iv. 171 
Zona pellucida or radiata, iv. 355 

„ spongiosa of conl, 865 
Zone, ciliary, iv. 26 

,, i)eripneral of capillaries, 885 

„ Lissauer's, 875 
Zymogens, 415, 419 
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Part I. Blood ; the Tissues of Movement ; the Vascular Mechan- 
ism. I2.60. 
Part n. The Tissues of Ohemical Action; Nutrition. I2.60. (/it 

ihf press,) 
Part m. The Central Nervous System. I1.75. 
Part rv. The Central Nervous System {concluded) ; The Tissues 

and Mechanisms of Reproduction. I2.00. 
Part V. (Appendix) The Chemical Basis of the Animal Body. By 

A. Sheridan Lea, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. I1.75. 

" The present edition it more than largely revised. Much of it is re-written, and it is brought 
quite abreast with the latest wave of progress of physiological science. A chief merit of this work is 
its judicial temper, a strict sifting of fact from fiction, the discouragement of conclusions based on 
inadequate data, and small liking shown toward fanciful though fascinating hypotheses, and the 
avowal that to many questions, and some of foremost interest and moment, no satisfying answers can 
yet be given." — Nrw England Medical youmal. 

*' It is in all respects an ideal text-book. It is only the physiologist, who has devoted time to the 
study of some branch of the great science, who can read between the lines of this wonderfully general* 
ized account, and can see upon what an intimate and extensive knowledge these generalizations are 
founded. It is only the teacher who can appreciate the judicial balancing of evidence and the power 
of presenting the conclusions in »uch clear and lucid forms. But by every one the rare modesty of the 
author in keeping the element of self so entirely in the background must be appreciated. Reviewing 
this volume as a whole, we are justified in saying that it is the only thoroughly good text>book of 
physiology in the English language, and that it is probably the best text-book in any language." — 
Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

** From its fir%t issue as a single octavo volume of moderate size, in 1876, it has so grown that 
each of the five Parts is, in this sixth edition, nearly as large as the entire original work. From the 
beginning it was regarded as a masterpiece, and at once took a prominent place among text«books of 
physiology. . . . If one seeks for the reason of the high estimate in which this work is held on both 
sides of the Atlantic, by the most advanced students as well as by general readers, it may be found in 
the beauty and simplicity of the style* in the lack of personal prejudice on the part of the author* in 
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his thorough familiarity with the progress of physiological knowledge, and in -the rare judgment with 
which purely hypothetical ideas and those founded on sufficient evidence are discriminated. The 
work is therefore a most admirable guide to physiological progress as well as general physiok^ical 
knowledge." — The Nation. 

FOSTER. — Text-Book of Phyiiology. In one volume. By Michael 
Foster, M.A., M.D., etc., etc. Abridged and revised from the Sixth Edition 
of the Author's larger Work published in five octavo volumes. 8vo. Qotb, 
I5.00; Sheep, I5. 50. 

This new Edition will contain all the Illustrations included in the larger work, and will be pub- 
lished in one octavo volume of about xooo pages. It will contain all of the author's more important 
additions to the complete work, and be like the sixth edition of that copyrighted in this country. 

FOSTER (M.) and BALFOUR (F. M.).-- Practical Embryology. With 
Illustrations. ^2.60. 

" A book especially adapted to the needs of medical students, who will find in it all that is most 
essential for them to know in the elements of vertebrate embryology." — Academy. 

FOSTER (M.) and LANQLET (J. N.). — A Courae of Elementary Prac- 
tical Physiology. Fifth Edition, enlarged. I2.00. 

" This work will prove of great value to the teacher of physiology, as an aid to the preparation 
of an eminently practical course of lectures and demonstrations of elementary experimental physi- 
ology. Its chief utility, however, will be to the intelligent student, who, armed with a dissecting case, 
a microscope, and the book, will be enabled to pass his summer vacation in a manner at ooce interest- 
ing and profitable." — Medical Record. 

FOSTER (M.) and SHORE (L. E.). ^Physiology for Beginners. i6mo. 

Illustrated. 75 cents. 

" It is a veritable mttltttm in /arvo, and will be fully appreciated by those for whom it is 
intended." — Aixerican Medico-Surg^ical Bulletin, 

" Nothing at once so scientific and so simple has appeared on the subject. It is unreservedly 
commended as a text-book for secondary schools." — The Educational Review. 

OALTON. — Healthy Hospitals. Observations on some points connected with 
Hospital Construction. With Illustrations. By Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. $2.75. 

" This is a valuable contribution to the literature of a most important subject. The eminence in 
engineering circles of Sir Douglas Galton would alone determine its merit. After a brief introduction 
into the origin of hospitals, he defines them as places ' not only for the reception and cure of the sick 
poor . . . but also as technical schools in which the medical student must learn his profession, and as 
experimental workshops in which the matured physician or surgeon carries on scientific research.' . . . 
While the subject-matter is largely technical, it is presented in a clear style, and its meaning is clear 
to any intelligent person. We commend Sir Douglas Galton's book to all builders of hospitals." — 
Medical Record. 

QAMQEE. — A Text-book of the Physiologioal Chemistry of the Ani- 
mal Body. Including an Account of the Chemical Changes occurring in 
Disease. By Arthur t^AMGEE, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 

Vol. I. The Proteids. $4.50. 

Vol. II. The Physiological Chemistry of Digestion. With two chromo- 
lithographic Charts hy Spillon and Wilkinson. ^.50. 

QILLIES. — The Theory and Practice of Counter-irxltation. By H. 

Cameron Gillies, M.D. 8vo. ^2.50. 

OOODFEIiLOW(J.). — The Dietetic Value of Bread. I1.50. 

ORES WELL (D. A.).— A Contribution to the Natural History of Scar- 
latina. 8vo. I2.50. 
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ORIl'l'lTHS (W. H.). — LessoiiB on PrescriptioiiB. i8mo. Ii.oo. 

HAMTTiTOW (D. J.). — A Syatematio and Practical Text-book of 

Pathology. 
Vol. I. Technical. General Pathological Procesaes. Diaeasea of 

Special Organa. 8vo. I6.25. 
Vol. n. Diaeaaea of Special Organa {continued). Bacteriology, eto. 

2 Parts. 8vo. Each I5.00. 

'* This U beyond question the most complete work on Pathology in the Englbh language to-day. 
The author has accomplished his laborious task most successfully. We cannot better criticise it than 
by saying it is beyond criticism." — CmnatUt Medical Record, 

HAVIL AND. — The Geographical Diatribution of Diaeaae in Gkeat 
Britain. By Alfred IIaviland. Second Edition. 8vo. ^.50. 

HAWXnrS (H. p.). — On Diaeaaea of the Vermiform Appendix. With 
a consideration of the symptoms and treatment of the resulting forms of 
Peritonitis. By Herbert P. Hawkins, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 8vo. Qoth, 
pp. 139. I2.25, net. 

HILTON (J.)- — Beat and Pain. Edited by W. H. A. Jacobson. I2.00. 

HOBLTN. — Dictionary of Medical Terma. Twelfth Edition. I2.25. 

HULLAH (J.). — The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. Clarendon 
Press Series. Second Edition. i6mo. 60 cents. 

HXJXLET (T. H.). — Leaaona in Elementary PhTaiology. With numerous 
Illustrations. Revised by Dr. Foster. i6mo. ^i.io. 

" Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise on this subject that w« 
possess in any language. In this admirable little work, the outlines of the physiology of the human 
body are set forth in the plainest English, with a simplicity and earnestness of purpose which com- 
mand our highest admiration.'* — IVesimituier Review, 

JENNER (Sir William). — Lectureaand Eaaaya on Feveraand Diphtheria, 
1849-1879. 8vo. I4.00. 

" This volume is a fitting exemplar of the careful and scientific work that has placed the author 
in the foremost rank of his profession. It cannot Oail to prove interesting to physicians.*' — New 
Yerh Medical Journal, 

Clinical Lecturea and Eaaaya on Ricketa, Tubercoloaia, Abdominal 
Tnmoura, and Other Subjecta. 8vo. $4.00. 

JEZ-BLAKE (Sophia). — The Care of Infanta. i8mo. 40 cents. 

KANTHACK (A. A.). — A Courae of Elementary Practical Bacteriology, 
including Bacteriological Analyaia and Chemiatry. By A. A. Kan- 

THACK, lecturer on Pathology and Bacteriology, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and J. H. Drysdale. i2mo. Cloth. |i.io. 

KIMBER. — Tezt-book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nuraea. Com- 
piled by Diana Clifford Kimber, graduate of Bellevue Training School ; 
Assistant Superintendent New York City Training School. Blackwell's Island, 
N. Y.; formerly Assistant Superintendent Illinois Training School, Chicago, III. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50. 

" A well written and unusually thorough work for its purpose. Although intended for nur*es, it 
would make an admirable text-book in our schools and academies." — i4M^r<Vait Medico-SurgiceU 
Bulletin, 
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KLEIN (E.)' — BdUcro-organUms and Disease. Revised, with 120 Engrav- 
ings. 5l'00. 

The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera. 51.25. 

KOCHER.— Text-Book of Operative Surgery. By Dr. Theodor Kocher, 
Professor of Surgery and Director of the Surgical Clinic in the University of 
Bern. Translated with the Special Authority of the Author from the Second 
Revised and Enlarged German Edition by Harold J. Stiles, MB., F.R.C.S., 
Edin., Senior Demonstrator of Surgery and formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, etc. With 185 Illustrations. 8vo. ^3.50. 

MAC ALISTER. — A Text-Book of Physical Anthropology. In press. 

MACDONALD (Greville). — A Treatise on Diseases of the Nose and 
its Accessory Cavities. Second Edition. 8vo. 32.50. 

MACE WEN. —Pyogenic Infective Diseases of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord, Meningitis, Abscess of Brain, Infective Sinna Thrombosis. 

By William Macewen, M.D., Glasgow. 8vo. Buckram. $6.00. 

Atlas of Head Sections. 53 Engraved G>pperplates of Frozen Sections of 
the Head, and 53 Key Plates with Descriptive Tests. Folio. Bound in 
buckram. $21.00. 

" The ' Atlas * should certainly be in the hands of every surgeon who aspires to enter the 0eld of 
brain surgery, as a careful inspection of these plates will teach more than many volumes written upon 
the subject. . . . The plates themselves have been executed with the greatest care, the illustrations 
being very fine photogravures fromr photographic plates, about two>thirds of the actual size of the 
head. The appearance of the book is a credit both to the author and to the publisher.** — Medical 
Record. 

M'KENDRICK (J. G.). — A Text-book of Physiolosy. In 2 volumes. 
Vol. I. General Physiology. 8vo. I4.00. 
Vol. n. Special Physiology. 8vo. $6.00. 
Life in Motion ; or, Muscle and Nerve. Illustrated. I1.50. 

M ACL AG AN (T.) . — The Gtorm Theory. 8vo. I3.00. 

MACLAREN (Archibald). — A System of Physical ZSdncation. With 
Illustrations. Clarendon Press Series. i6mo. ^1.75. 

MACLXSAN (W. C.).— Diseases of Tropical Climates. I3.00. 

MARSHALL. — Pain, Pleasure, and .Ssthetics. By Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall. 8vo. I3.00. 

" The book must necessarily have a deep interest for physicians, and especially neurologists, for 
it is concerned largely with the explanation of a phenomenon — pain, the prevention and relief of 
which form such a good portion of their duty. We can heartily recommend it to their perusal and 
study." — Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. 

MAUDCUEiET. -— The Pathology of Mind : A Study of its Distempers, 
Deformities, and Disorders. Second Edition. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 571. I5.00, net, 

MERCIER (C). — The Nervous System and the Mind. 8vo. I4.00. 

MIERS (H. A.) and CROOSKE7 (R.). — The Soil in Relation to Health. 
By Henry A. Miers and Roger Crooskey. |i.io. 

MIQX7LA (W.). — An Introduction to Practical Bacteriology. Translated 
by M. Campbell, and edited by H. J. Campbell, M.D. Illustrated. $1.60. 

" Its practical character fits it for a guide for students desiring a knowledge of the elementary 
principles of this interesting and important Xo^xc** ^ Popular Science Monthly. 



AND CONXECTED SUBJECTS, 



mVART (St. George). — Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. With 400 
Illustrations. i6mo. $1.75. 

PAIiBfBERQ (A.)- — A Treatise on Public Health, and its Application in 
Different European Countries (England, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Sweden, and Finland). Edited by Arthur Ne\vshol.me. 8vo. 
J5.00. 

" The book is rich in de<icripti(Ki8 and illustrations of sanitary appliances, modern and practical." 
— Pfi^ulmr Science Monthly, 

PIFFARD (H. G.). — An Elementary Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. ^.00. 

PRACTITIONER (The). — A Monthly Journal of Therapeutics and 
Public Health. Edited by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D.. F.R.S., and Don- 
ald Macallister, M.A., M.D. Price, 35 cents, monthly. Annual Sub- 
scription, 53*50. 

Vob. I.-XLII. Half-yearly vols. I2.50. 

Cloth covers for binding volumes, 40 cents. 

RBTNOLDS. — A Primer of Hygiene. By Ernest S. Reynolds, M.D. 
(Lond.), Senior Physician to the Ancoats Hospital, Manchester, etc., etc. 
With 50 Illustrations. i8mo. 35 cents. 

'* This is a rare bit of text-book making. The pedagogical features are eminently creditable ; the 
literary work, from the text-book standpoint, is admirable. The illustrations are simple, but ideal in 
their deamess and illustrative qualities.*' — Journal of Education, 

RICHARDSON. — Works by B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
On Alcohol. Paper, 30 cents. 
Dieeasee of Modem Life. New Edition, (//f the Press.) 

ROLLE8TON and KANTH ACK. — Manual of Practical Morbid Anat- 
omy. Being a Hand-book for the Post-mortem Room. Cambridge Natural 
Science Manuals : Biological Series, i2mo. $\.(yo. 

** To those interested in post-mortem work, this book can be heartily recommended as a most 
valuable, complete, and efficient gwxdit** ~- American Medico-Surgical Bulletin, 

STEVEN (J. L.). —Practical Pathology. 5175. 

8TRAHAN. — Suicide and Insanity. A Physiological and Sociological Study. 
By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D., Author of •* Marriage and Disease," •' Instinctive 
Criminality,** etc. i2mo, cloth. 5i*75- 

*' The subject treated of in Dr. Strahan's excellent little work has always possessed, and, in the 
nature of things, must in future possess keen interest, not only for physicians and jurists, moralists, 
and sociologists, but for all thinking persons. That such a fundamental instinct as the desire to live 
should ever so far yield, either to reason or imperative craving, as to (ulniinatc in self-destruction, it 
a phenomenon so opfio^ed to the principles of animal existence as to affect even the most unimagina* 
live very much as would the sudden reversal of the law of gravitation.*' — Medical Record. 

" The book is a most interesting contribution to the literature of a subject that is of increasing 
interest to the alienist and psychologist." — N. Y, Medical Journal. 

** The author has presented a very interesting and unbiased study of a topic that is engaging more 
and more attention, for it is not one of the least of the charges against modern S'Kiety thnt its organi- 
sation is such that men and women are unwilling to continue as associates thereof.'* — Popular 
Science Monthly. 

THORNR — Diphtheria. Its Natural History and Prevention. By K. Thorns. 
I2.00. 
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VON KAHLDEN. — Methods of Pathological Histology. By C. von 

Kahlden, Assistant Professor of Pathology in the University of Freiburg. 
Translated and Edited by H. Morley Fletcher, M.D., Casualty Physician to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Assistant Demonstrator of Physiology in the 
Medical School. With introduction byG. SiMS Woodhead, M.D., Director of 
the Laboratories of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, etc. ^i .40. 

" 1 his manual of methods recum mends itself to every student of histological research. In the 
form of footnotes are presented additions and modifications of great practical value, which bring the 
book up to date. There are chapters on the microscope and apparatus requisite for histological work, 
examination of fresh tissues, methods of hardening, decalcification of tissues, methods of embedding, 
infection of tissues, preparing and mounting sections, staining processes, bacteria, moulds, fungi, 
animal parasites, and microbcopical examinations for medico-legal purposes." — Medical Sumtnary. 

WHITE (W. Hale, M.D.). — A Text-book of General Therapeutics. $2.50. 

" In no other text-book of Therapeutics can the same interesting, varied, and necessary material 
be found so usefully, successfully, and agreeably presented." — N. E. Medical Monthly. 

wlbLIAMS. — Aero-Therapeutics. The Treatment of Lung Diseases by 

Climate. Being the Lumleian Lectures for 1893 delivered before the Royal 

College of Physicians. With an address on the high altitudes of Colorado. 

By Charles Theodore Williams, M.D., Senior Physician to the Hospital 

for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, and late President of 

the Royal Meteorological Society. 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 

" It is not an exhaustive work, it is true, but it is sufficiently full for the practitioner's needs, 
accurate, practical, and charmingly written. For those who wish 9 small work on the climatic treat- 
ment of pulmonary diseases, written by a recognized authority on the subject, and presenting practi- 
cally and usefully most reliable information on a very important subject, we must heartily recommend 
Dr. Williams's work."- A^. Y. Medical JoMrnal. 

'WTLLOnOHBT (E. F.).— Handbook of Public Health and Demography. 

i6mo. $1.50. 

*' An admirably concise and lucid treatment of preventive medicine, alike commcnd.-»ble to general 
readers, teachers, students, physicians, and sanitary inspectors."— The Sanitarian. 

ZIEGLER. — A Textbook of Pathological Anatomy and Pathogenesis. 

With Illustrations. Svo. 
Part I. General Pathological Anatomy. $3.50. 
Part II. Special Pathological Anatomy. Sections T.-VII. $3.50. 
Part II. Special Pathological Anatomy. Sections IX.-XII. $3.50. 

ZIEHEN (Thkodork). — Introduction to Physiological Psychology. 
Translated by C. C. Van Likw and Dr. O'lTO Beyer. With 21 Illustrations, 

" The book can be highly recommended to all who wish a short and clear outline of the science " — 
Educational Review. 

"The general rending of this book would, we think, do more for the schools of America than the 
investment of the same amount of time and money in anything else." — lournnl 0/ Education. 
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